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extile Industries- 


COPYRIGHT DEPOSIT ; 


Pr has already been used in the production 
of hundreds of millions of yards of quality goods 
for the Armed Forces of America and her Allies. 
Whether your products are for civilian or govern- 
ment use, you may need ARCY. ARCY makes 
the natural unmodified starches, as well as flours, 


produce superior results; reduces waste, gives 


splendid weaving results and finer finishes. 








COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Selltann & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 











COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga under the Act of March 83. 1879. 
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At the time this decision was made, some of those present at 
the conference doubted the possibility of obtaining, within a 
reasonably short time, the vast supply of Loom Parts this change 
would require. The Daily News Record’s reporter referred to 
this and cited Pick Gears in particular. 


Although 


As a result of this decision, we received orders foci ver 20,000 
Pick Gears —all within a few days, and 


Although 


These are double gears— with gear and pinion—and nearly all of 
them had cut teeth, 


There was no difficulty to be ‘overcome in due course.” 


We shipped the great part of these gears Within One or Two 
Days, and the Entire Lot was out Within a Week. 


You Can Depend Upon Us to Meet 
Your Needs for Loom Parts to Keep 


Your War-busy Looms Running 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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SKY DEFENDERS... 


HEN inflated and sent aloft, 
giant barrage balloons like this 
are proving effective weapons against 
diving or low-flying enemy planes. Used 
for protecting vital land areas, ships 
and convoys, they represent an all- 
important wartime use of fabrics. 
Producing fabrics for balloons and 
other Army-Navy uses, as well as civil- 
ian, is placing heavy loads on textile 
machinery. To maintain their equip- 
ment at peak, prominent mill oper- 
ators everywhere are using Texaco. 
Texaco Stazon, for example, stays on 
loom cranks, top rolls of roving and 


spinning frames. Resists thinning out, 
creeping and splattering. 

For loom cams, use Texaco +919 
Lubricant S. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of 
which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*%& More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated and fueled with 
Texaco than with any other other brand. 
* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


*® More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

*® More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 


are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 





TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


™MNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY) 
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Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 
Uniformly High Quality from 


a Conveniently Nearby Source 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 
low-cost results in wet processing. 


bl 


Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
W oodside Building, Greenville, §. C. 
Chicago, HL, Newark, Calif. 
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QUICK FACTS about the NEW 
GOODFYEAR 
STEEL CABLE V-BELT 


POWER CAPACITY: Exceeds any V=belt now on the market. Handles 
overloads and peaks far more satisfactorily. 
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STRETCH: Practically zero -= once matched, always matched. 





SPEED RANGE: Will stand the higher tensions of lower speeds. 





LIFE: Less trouble -- in numerous applications has run many 
times longer. 





ADAPTABILITY: Makes Multi-V drives usable where heretofore denied 
by engineering limitations. Permits installation of more 
compact drives, in many cases without outboard bearings. 





HEAT RESISTANCE: Used successfully on U. S. Army tank fan and pump 
drives where conventional belts "burn out" in a few hours. 





AVAILABILITY: To war industries having top priority. 


~~ * 


_ 2 


FOR FULL INFORMATION and data on this latest Goodyear “‘first,’’ consult the G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. Or write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, California, or contact the nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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More dew 


FOR 


ROTO-CONES” 


FEWER ORDERS FOR 





REPAIR PARTS 





So many knitters have found satisfaction with the 
advantages of Roto-Cones* over other types of NO “ROLL CUT” OR “CHAFED YARN” COMPLAINTS 


The Roto-Coner’s* Rotating Traverse is a smooth, one- 
piece driving drum and traverse guide, revolving with 
the yarn, smoothing the fibres, protecting yarn quality. 
operating Roto-Coners* appreciate the freedom There is no nipping of the yarn, no chafing to cause 
rough yarn. 


‘‘open-wind”’ cones that yarn mills are finding 


them more frequently specified. Meanwhile, mills 


they now enjoy from annoying and costly repairs. 
The Roto-Coner*, a winder of truly modern 
design, has established new “lows”’ for winding 


room maintenance and repair. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. i — ee . 
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WUniversal Hr inding Compan Yi, 





PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
ian ge . NO FAST-WEARING RECIPROCATING PARTS 


The Rotating Traverse, a Universal development, is 
responsible for the elimination of cams and attendant 
reciprocating parts, thereby reducing the number of 
parts that are worn in service. Moreover, almost all 











moving parts are fully enclosed and automatically 
lubricated. In the winding room above, at Tolar, Hart 
& Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., the average repair 
parts cost for 480 spindles over a period of years is less 






than 5¢ per spindle per year. 
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ROTO-CONER “37 


WARPING CONES + DYEING PACKAGES + PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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“I’ve been beating my 
brains out on those rolls 
and what happens?” 
complained Hard Ends. 
“That Spinna Calf acts 
as if nothing had hap- 
pened at all. Springs 
right back without a 
trace of a groove.” 





“Hollowing-Out” wags 
equally dejected. “I’ve 
never seen anything like 
it for resiliency. What’s 
the explanation?” 











‘“‘T understand,” offered Eyebrows, “‘it’s 
because Spinna Calf is triple-resilient.” 
“Triple-resilient? What does that mean?” 


“It’s sort of complicated,” admitted 
Eyebrows. “‘But here — Spinna Calf is 





‘ 


made up of fibres. The fibres are twisted 
together into bundles. And the bundles 
are twisted together, every-which-way, 
leaving air in-between. So what you’ve 


SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 






















actually got is a whole bunch of air cush- 
ions surrounded by springy fibres.”’ 


“And that’s why Spinna Calf is triple- 
resilient?”’ 

“Sure. When Spinna Calf is depressed, i! 
‘gives’ in three respects. The air moves ou! 
of the way. The individual fibres compress 
or bend. And the whole network of fibres 
adjusts itself, distributing the strain. Then 
— when the pressure is relieved, what 
happens? The air returns. The fibres spring 
back to original length. And the bundles 
recover their formation. No harm done — 
no permanent after-effects.” 


‘And this isa special property of Spinna Calf?” 
“Ves. Being calfskin, Spinna has the ability 
to ‘give’, then recover. Being Spinna, it has 
a stronger wearing surface on top of its 
cushion. And being Lawrence, it has a more 
positive drafting surface, ‘no-static’ finish, 
and more dependable uniformity.” 
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“If you want roll covering that is ad- 
justable to all counts . . . can take or- 
dinary hard ends without leaving 
grooves .. . and stays kind to the yarn 
for up to 18 months and more in front 
line positions .. . then Spinna 
Calf — the most generally used 


calfskin—is your best choice.” 





NETWORK OF TOUGH, 





omemerer Of getting the best possible drafting results. 
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Used on more Spinning and Roving 
Frames than any other Brand! 


Why will you find more spinning and roving frames 

running with Lawrence Chrome Leather aprons than 

with any other brand? Why do more mills specify 

Lawrence Chrome for apron replacements than any 

other brand? 

@ Lawrence Chrome lasts longer than any other type, 
reducing costs, saving replacement time. 

@ Lawrence Chrome holds its shape longer—no length- 
wise, o lateral stretch to cause belling. 


@ Lawrence Chrome is not affected by oil—unlike oil- 
resistant materials which deposit oil spots on the yarn. 


@ Lawrence Chrome is the superior leather tannage for 
drafting —a natural drafting surface, smooth, but high 
in frictional characteristics. 


@® Lawrence Chrome reduces troubles due to static. 


And, of course, Lawrence Chrome aprons are more con- 
venient—can be replaced individually. 


Most important of all—apron manufacturers know that 
Lawrence quality is more uniform. They can cut their 
aprons with greater assurance of giving you satisfactory 
performance. 


Lawrence Chrome Leather is standard with Whitin 
Machine Works. Specify Lawrence Chrome on your 
next order to your apron supplier... you can be sure 


es [; m a (} Vi F LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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our boxes have been there. too 


PROTECTING AND PASSING THE AMMUNITION 


Corrugated Shipping Cases and Paperboard Folding Cartons are vital necessities in global war! They’re 
doing a brilliant job of getting needed supplies to the front faster . . . and in usable condition. They 
have proved their worth in every climate by standing up under the most severely abusive extremes of 
moisture, heat and cold. 


Apaco is helping Uncle Sam by supplying the packaging to “pass the 
ammunition” to our front lines. On the home front, too, Apaco Corrugated 
Shipping Cases, Folding Cartons and Fibre Drums are doing a fine job 
- - - replacing critical metals and woods needed in the war effort. 


Apaco is geared for war work and WILL REMAIN SO until Victory is won! 


* CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES x BELSINGER TEXTILE SHIPPING CASES x FOLDING CARTONS 
* MULTI-WALL BAGS x FIBER DRUMS x GARMENT BAGS x GROCERY BAGS 
* TWINE % GUMMED TAPE x TEXTILE PACKAGING SPECIALTIES 


Cittanta PAPLK G 


Ue dinvuuony eo. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Vea fibres from skim-milk, seaweed or soy beans — whatever basic 
material is used today or whatever will be used in the future — Saco- 
Lowell engineering can be counted upon to provide efficient equip- 
ment for spinning it. Rely on Saco-Lowell’s extensive research to 
be abreast of the most advanced scientific developments, so that 
whether the fibres are cellulose, viscose, protein or blends thereof, 
Saco -Lowell equipment will always make good yarns. 


Now is the time to prepare for the new era— make the preliminary studies 
leading up to the “’ Saco-Lowell-izing* Program’’ — leading to future 
profits and prosperity for your mill. 


“SACO -LOWELL-IZE ...To utilize floor space so as to achieve the 
ideal in continuity of production; to coordinate all successive steps 
in processing; to reduce waste, spoilage and useless transportation 
of stock; and to attain the greatest economy in maintenance and 
operating costs. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 60 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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MORE LIGHT 
FROM LESS WEIGHT 


Sylvania pioneered composition reflectors for fluorescent fix- 
tures and “proved them in industry.” 


This composition reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent— 
even higher than that of prewar porcelain-enameled metal in 
conventional contours. 


It is fabricated to Sylvania’s specifica- 
tions from a strong and durable com- 
position. Coated with MIRACOAT 
inside and a handsome French Gray 
outside, it stands up under extreme 
humidity and temperature conditions. 
Also it is impervious to frequent wash- 
ings, 


It gives more light. It’s lighter and 
easier to handle. 


AND HOWEVER YOU WANT 
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continuous row installation 




















HE FLUORESCENT 





@EASIER INSTALLATION 
@SPEEDIER MAINTENANCE 


S SINGLE OR CONTINUOUS ROW INSTALLATION 


@ SIMPLE 
@ STANDARD 

@ REGULAR SIZE USES 2 OR 3 40-WATT LAMPS 
@ LARGE SIZE USES 2 100-WATT LAMPS 

This adds up to a modern, standard, 


adaptable fluorescent fixture that eliminates 
installation headaches and stock troubles. 








Hr what you’ve been hoping for — years ahead 


of time—a fluorescent fixture that has “every- 
thing”’— the fixture of the future NOW. 


Once again Sylvania engineers have taken another 
long step forward, and designed a unique industrial 
fixture without metallic reflector, with top-housing 
under three pounds. Their perfected design is a revela- 


tion of simplicity and adaptability. 


This new Sylvania fixture is made in two sizes—for 100- 
watt and 40-watt lamps. In either length, ove standard 
fixture will fill any industrial lighting requirement. 


..- Can be installed singly or in continuous rows. 


... Can be stem-mounted, surface-mounted, mounted 


with chains or slide-grip hangers. 
... Can take either two or three lamps. 


This one-for-all-purpose adaptability is attained by 
the streamlined top-housing that encloses the ballast, 
protects it and provides cooler performance. One- 
half-inch center knock-outs at centers of 18, 24, 30 
and 36 inches provide for any type of mounting. The 
starter sockets are readily accessible, and there is a con- 
venient knock-out for a pull-chain switch if desired. 


This is the fluorescent fixture of the future that the 
trade has been waiting for. It meets all WPB require- 
ments, carries Underwriters’ Laboratories approval 
and our own standard guarantee. For specifications and 
prices, write Dept. C-7,; Sylvania, Ipswich, Mass. 


“Everything that’s Finest in Fluorescent” 
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J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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IN WETTING OUT... 


SURFAA WO. 


In tune with the times, Houghton’s Surfax 


4 
4 
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W. O. gives you faster wetting out for all 


5g o):}- Mae) MER => 4000-9 o) dolel-t-1-S bale MED (t-Mtole) alel-see 
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trated ... you use less, yet get speedier 
wetting out and superior wetting-back 
properties, so important in sanforizing. 
Surfax W. O. has great efficiency at high 
or low temperatures. Use it as a softener, as 
a dye-bath leveler, as a penetrant, as an aid 
to the sanforizing process. The Houghton 
Man has the facts. . . ask him, or write— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CQO. 


Charlotte . PHILADELPHIA . Chicago 


Offices in all principal! cities in The United States and Canau 
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USE IT WISELY ! 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
be returned immediately. | 











To assure the unvarying high quality of Tycol Products they 
are rigidly controlled and subjected to all essential tests during 
manufacture. Tycol lubricants for internal combustion engines 
are available in different types and grades to meet different 
conditions of operation. Call upon the Tide Water industrial 
engineers who will recommend the Tycol product best suited 
to your problem. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York | 
Principal Branch Offices; Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED TYCOTL. * 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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“This is +4 of a series of informa- 
tive messages concerning the mean- 
ing and significance of commonly 
used tests and terms employed to 
describe the characteristics of lubri- 
cating oils. 








INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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“WHEN CONVERSION CALLS FOR 
,.. INGENUITY. Zs 


These are the days when even the expected arrives 
all too soon. Changes in the product or the container 
that takes it to market frequently call for Ingenuity 
—PLUS. 


When it comes your turn to look for a new con- 
tainer, its design may call for Ingenuity — its 
production will certainly call for the Plus — the 
resources in equipment, materials and men to 
deliver on time. 


Old Dominion has both. 


And though capacity operation has become routine 
in meeting the needs of wartime package con- 
version, your container problem too will find a 
welcome here Call on Old Dominion. 





OLD DOMINION Zeoer COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH . CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN SEVEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


PACKAGING THAT SAVES CRITICAL MATERIALS FOR THE NATION 
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Standard open SQUIRREL CAGE polyphase 
motors are carefully engineered, precision 
built motors with rigid construction throughout 
and adequate insulation you can confidently 
apply to your toughest jobs. 


Louis Allis motors can be supplied with a very 
wide range of various types of GEAR RE- 
DUCERS — integral — all-motor — gear-head 
—vertical—right angle or parallel—the proper 
drive for every industrial application. 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED FAN COOLED 
motors—for operation in atmospheres con- 
taining abrasive dust, corrosive fumes, dirt, oil 
combustible dust, and similarconditions such as 
are usually found in machine shops, foundries, 
chemical plants, grain elevators, coal pulver- 
izing plants, etc. 


Louis Allis protected type squirrel cage motors 
(Type OG) are specially engineered and 
designed for applications requiring greater 
protection. Complete details sent upon 
request. 


EXPLOSION-PROOF motor for use where 
poe and other petroleum products, 
acquer solvents, and equally hazardous 
liquids are made, used or handled. Approved 
by underwriters’. 


Louis Allis  totally-enclosed fan-cooled 
ARBOR TYPE motors are especially adapt- 
able for applications where the available 
space for mounting is limited. These motors 
are available in a wide range of sizes and 
electrical characteristics. Complete informa- 
tion upon request. 


SPLASH-PROOF motor. Designed and 
built from the ground up as a real splash-proof 
motor—full protection against acid spills— 
splashing liquids—high humidity. Completely 
protected by cast iron housing. 


We have developed special RAPID RE- 
VERSING squirrel cage motors capable of as 
many as 100 reversals per minute continuously 
without overheating. If you have a product or 
manufacturing operation requiring rapid re- 
versing action, we would be glad to outline 
more of the details and advantages of this un- 
usual type motor for your particular problem. 
Your inquiry is solicited. 


A complete line of enclosed NON-VENTI- 
LATED motors is available in a wide range of 
mechanical and electrical characteristics. These 
motors are ruggedly constructed with solid cast 
iron housings to withstand severe treatment on 
difficult jobs. 


No matter what your electric motor problem or requirement may be—we earnestly request 
your inquiry. Your needs will receive our most prompt and careful attention in every way. 


PME Geers ALLIS CO., 


MILWAUKEE, 


WIS. 
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If you have a product or manufacturing opera- 
tion requiring 2, 3 or 4 speeds—write for copy 
of Bulletin 500-A fully describing Louis Allis 
MULTI-SPEED motors. Available in special 
electrical and mechanical modifications to 
meet specific requirements. 


Louis Allis VERTICAL motors can be supplied 
without base, with ring base, or with special 
base to meet specific requirements. Can be 
supplied with same electrical or mechanical 
modifications as horizontal motors. Addi- 
tional information gladly sent upon request. 


These WOUND ROTOR (slip ring) motors are 
ruggedly constructed throughout. A wide 
range of speed variations are obtainable with 
comparatively simple control. Available with 
mechanical modifications for every industrial 
requirement. 


Louis Allis FLANGE-TYPE motors are avail- 
able in an exceptionally large range of both 
electrical and mechanical features. End 
mounting of motor in this manner saves con- 
siderable space. We will gladly send more 
complete information regarding this type 
motor upon your request. Motor illustrated 
shows ‘'B"’ type flange mounting. 


HOUSING TYPE SHAFTLESS motor de- 
veloped for built-in motor drives on ma- 
chine tools and special machinery. Furnished 
without shafts, bearing brackets or bearings— 
attached as an integral part of the driven 
machine. Available in all types of electrical 
modifications. Recommendation for your 
specific application gladly sent upon request. 


These FREQUENCY CONVERTERS are de- 
signed to deliver higher speeds than are ob- 
tainable with direct current motor drives oper- 
ating on 25 or 60 cycle supply lines. Avail- 
able in both twoebearing and four-bearing 


types. 


Standardized flange mounting for mounting 
centrifugal pump directly on motor bearing 
bracket is shown in the above illustration. No 
matter what your “direct mounting problem” 
is we invite your inquiry. 


The widespread experience of our engi- 
neering staff will be cheerfully placed at your 
disposal to assist in powering your product 
with these compact efficient SHAFTLESS 
motors. Available in wide range of sizes and 
electrical modifications. 


Louis Allis D. C. GENERATORS are built in 
sizes 1% to 50 Kw. and are of the same general 
characteristics as our regular D. C. Motors. 
Standard speed ratings are made the same as 
for induction motors. Complete details sent 
upon request. 


If you are planning a post war product that will require a special electric motor in its construction, 
our engineering development department will welcome the opportunity of working with you. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 


MILWAUKEE, 
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These DIRECT CURRENT motors are correctly 
engineered and precision built—available in 
a very wide range of both electrical and me- 
chanical modifications. The extra rugged con- 
struction of these motors assures long life to 
dependable performance. 


— 


This PROTECTED D. C. motor has the same 
general construction features of the motor 
illustrated above. The specially designed 
protective end bell and armature coverings 
make this motor especially adaptable for use 
in coal mines, quarries, or where dropping 
particles may hit the motor. 


This D. C. SPLASH-PROOF motor is de- 
signed from the ground up as a real splash- 
proof motor and assures dependable trouble- 
free performance where the motor is subject to 
dripping and splashing liquids or where the 
motor is washed with a hose for sanitary 
reasons. 





The day of trying to use a standard motor for a special job is over. Machinery designers have learned that it is 
much more efficient and economical to obtain a motor with exactly the electrical and mechanical characteristics 
required to perform a specific job than it is to try to doctor up a standard shelf motor to do the job. 


Above are shown several typical examples of special motors recently built for some of our customer friends, the 
details of any of these will gladly be sent to you upon your request. 


For over 40 years we have been developing special motors for special jobs—our engineering development 
department has a wealth of experience along this line—it is at your disposal. No matter what your electric motor 
problem or requirement we sincerely believe that our engineering development department can serve you to 


your decided advantage. We solicit your inquiries. 


tHe £OCIS ALLis co., 


MILWAUKEE, 
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(Photo courtesy: American Bosch Corp.) 


This layout is the second of a series 
showing part of our exfensive war 
work conversion program. 


IN FRAMES OR PLANES where quality is essential you can 
depend on WHITIN ! On the same floor where Spinning Frames 
and Twisters have been built for almost 100 years . . . Skilled 
Whitin Craftsmen are now making AVIATION MAGNETOS . . 


the hearts of those mighty engines that power our war planes. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Important News of a Ring Twister 











The ATWOOD >>> - ) 
: RING TWISTER 
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The Atwood Ring Twister, Model 10 (and the of twist and avoidance of waste in process. The 
even more heavily constructed Model 11) repre- © Atwood Model 10 and Model 11 Ring Twisters 
sent a natural and logical development. Atwood _ now bring you all of the well established Atwood 
Ring Twisters have always had virtually complete advantages for the larger packages and heavier 
responsibility for the twisting of the finest and _yarns. 

most expensive yarns calling for extreme accuracy Here are some of them: 


i 
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| Individual Control Of Each Spindle And Feed Roll Unit — greatly increasing the ease 
°® and efficiency with which the operator can do her work. 


HPNLONUUUNNAUUTUNI 


2 Waste Of Yarn Minimized — the Atwood stop motion halts the spindle and feed 
° rolls instantly whenever a single end breaks in the plying operation. Its action 
is sensitive and sure. Knots can be tied in single ends. No more dirty yarn. 


3 Operation Is Really Convenient — every part of the Atwood Ring Twister is easy 
* to get at. Creeling is accomplished without reaching or straining. Threading up 
is done easily and quickly on the individual feed rolls for each spindle. 


4 Single Drive — Uniform Spindle Speed -—— The Atwood Ring Twister employs a 
* single belt drive delivering equal driving power to each and every spindle. 
There is no opportunity for drive variation throughout the long life of the endless, 
lapless belt. Constant spindle speed for the entire machine is always assured. 
When one spindle is stopped, no other spindle is affected. 





. \ AWARDED = 
ATWOOD SSUIMA{UAUALENOAUULSEOUUELSTGEAEST ALLELE ir 0UA00U04 4 EULUERTORESEGEUUEATETEETENEUOAEUALOULEOOEEOOLGORETEDELERCLCPEUEOONEGHEEOEUAUFERHUGNOEYUULLUOTUQOOELUOLLGOOLOUGEdEESHLEG A 1 SATYOCVCU0SEN0UN0TOEERESHINSLENULOOTEUAEUCOEAONOCUREOOOOVRTECEEUOECL OU 
(with service star) 
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5 Ends Totally Enclosed But Readily Accessible —- Gearing and builder motion are : 
° neatly protected against dirt and damage. Big doors assure complete convenience = 
of lubrication and inspection. The same goes for the motor drive at the other end. = 
4, Many Construction ‘‘Plus’’ Features —- The Atwood Ring Twister is unusually com- : 
° pact, takes minimum floor space. Traversing thread boards are standard equip- = 
ment. So are full-length separators. Lifter rods are an integrally mounted part of = 
the rigid midstand; no extra brackets are employed. The entire machine is built 
to “take it’’, 
7 Extreme Fiexibility—Fits Your Requirements Like A Glove—Traverse up to9!» inches. 
¢ Any ring size up to 534 inches. Any desired spindle spacing. Your choice of a 2 NOW is a good time 
variety of feed roll types. Any type of creel — for cakes, cones, bobbins or tubes. = to become fully 
= informed as to the operating 
Spindle speed is limited only by the ceiling on the ring twisting principle. Change = and economic advantages 
or reversal of twist is accomplished in a jiffy. Builder Motion provides for virtually = — eo ATWOOD —- 
type , = wister for your yarns. We 
—_ of take-up package. are prepared to discuss 
them with you. Just say the 
word, 
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WETTING AGENT, PENETRANT 
and DETERGENT 


_ FOR SCOURING - BLEACHING - DYEING & FINISHING 
OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 





#1 HIGHLY CONCENTRATED, DRY POWDER. 
2 READILY SOLUBLE. 


3 UNAFFECTED BY ACIDS, ALKALIES OR HARD 
WATER. 


@ POWERFUL WETTING OUT AND PENETRATING 


AGENT. 
TYPICAL 


APPLICATIONS § EFFECTIVE DETERGENT IN SMALL QUANTITIES. 


aes. : 6 FREE FROM ODOR. 
Kier boiling + rope soaping + 


sizing + piece dyeing + pack- 7 
age dyeing + mercerizing + car- RINSES OUT OF CLOTH READILY. 
bonizing » wool scouring + silk 


Prices and formulas on request 


9 CAN BE USED WITH SOAP. 


= 

















an AHED 
PRODUCT, 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 








Established 1815 | PROVIDENCE, R. lI. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK . BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA ° CHARLOTTE 
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Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys —— © 
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M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL 
BALL BEARINGS 













Uniform spindle speed 
Uniform twist at all times 
No band slippage and no slack yarn 


No damp weather, dry weather or 
Monday morning band trouble 


Once every 5,000 hours lubrication 


' fi ty 1. % ‘ 


Write for complete information to 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


M-R-C BALL BEARING 


MARLIN - ROCKWELL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


YORA, N. ¥. 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS « PENETRANTS «+ FINISHES + SOFTINERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS . DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
‘Reg. U S. Pat. Off. 
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LOOK FOR THE ORANGE-COLORED LOOM LEATHERS FOR 


GRATON 


AWD 


KNIGHT 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED LEATHER 


You can depend on any loom leather bearing the 
characteristic orange color of Graton & Knight’s 
ORANGE LINE for superior performance over 
a longer period of time. That’s because every item 
in the ORANGE LINE is made from start to finish 
under one roof...with one uniform control... 
with a specific service in view. 


Graton & Knight selects its own hides, tans and 
finishes its own leather, fabricates its own products 
and inspects the final result according to its first- 
hand knowledge of the industry’s requirements. 


This means that the qualities you need for specific 
loom services are developed throughout all steps 
of manufacture. From more than 30 variations of 
five basic formulas and from hundreds of finishes, 








from Green Hide 


the one is selected which will provide the qualities 
we know you want. 


Hairitan — for severe loom service 


Among the tannages is Hairitan, a G&K-devel- 
oped leather which, in the opinion of our customers, 
is superior to any hair-on leather, ever tanned in 
this country or abroad. Used in check straps, for 
example, it has exactly the desired resilience, with 
extremely little permanent stretch... averages 
6500 lbs. tensile strength... yet weighs less, giving 
more straps per pound. 


Hairitan is also used for ‘‘Pickmaster”’ pickers and 
other loom accessories. When you see the orange 
color, you can be sure you will benefit from a product 
made throughout under a single control of quality. 


ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 
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Finishing leather in 
Curry Department. 





Large stocks permit select- 
ing best hides for each 
product. 


Stitching “2-Fold” 
check strap. Cementing “2-Fold” 


a check strap endless. 


ae CP 


Graton & Knight ‘2-Fold’’ CHECK 
STRAP. The strap conforms in use to 
the arc of the picker stick, distributing 
wear and frictional heat—thus length- 
ening life. Made from a single piece 
of Hairitan leather. 







WORCESTER 4, MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry . . . Look under “Graton & Knight” 
in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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Inside this unique building,the engines 
of Pan American Clippers are put 
through their paces. Propellers roar 
with the thunder of 4000 horsepower 
—creating super-hurricanes as air is 
>ulled down one set of stacks and 


pushed out through the other set. 


Outside, there’s hard!y a sound— 
ior in each stack a honeycombed unit 
of cells soaks up the resonance, bit by 
bit, until it is finally dissipated. 

ia 


Naturally, this completely window- 


less test house had to be air condi- 
tioned—to remove heat generated by 


the engines, to provide controlled 


30 








testing temperatures, to make working 
conditions bearable for the engineers. 
As in so many other exacting applica- 
tions of air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration, the equipment selected 
was General Electric. 

Today, G-E air conditioning and 
refrigeration engineers are devoting 
all their talents to problems of war 


Cave-of-the-Winds in Miami 


production and testing. They are learn- 
ing much that will lead to better, more 
economical manufacturing methods— 
to healthier, happier living— when we 


return to the pursuits of peace. 


Air Conditioning and Commer- 
cial Refrigeration Division, Section 
437, General Electric Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





GENERAL 





ELECTRIC 
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Our OF the cauldrons of war will one day come the A 





works of peace, improved and renewed by their baptism 

of fire. “Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn, Industrial’s 
great contribution to rayon progress, is one such product. Ideally 
suited to war needs because of its unexampled uniformity and virtual 


freedom from knots and broken filaments, this yarn, in parachutes, 





is dropping bombs on the enemy; as wire covering, it is insulating 


the hearts of submarines and destroyers; in tires, it will keep bombers and half-tracks and gun carriers rolling. 
Once victory is ours, and rayon can return to the ways of peace, all that we have learned about this superior yarn and 
its characteristics, will be yours—to enjoy in new fabrics, new weaves, new textures and textiles. In 


beauty, durability, uniformity, they will surpass everything that has gone before. 





Meantime, Industrial’s famous Spun-lo Knit Cloth for Undies, and as much of Industrial’s quality 
yarns as can be spared from the works of war, are serving to keep up the morale of the 


ee 
— 


army on the home front by supplying wearables for workers, 


4 ty ° and clothing for civilian needs. 
i Ustral 


©ORPORATICn 


RAYON 
CLEVELAND, ome Manufacturers of “CONTINUOUS PROCESS” RavON YARN and ‘Syun-lo K NIT RAYON CLOTH 


NEW YORK OFFice 50 
. SOO FIFTH ave. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Inside this unique building,the engines 
of Pan American Clippers are put 
through their paces. Propellers roar 
with the thunder of 4000 horsepower 
—creating super-hurricanes as air is 
>ulled down one set of stacks and 


pushed out through the other set. 


Outside, there’s hard!y a sound— 
ior in each stack a honeycombed unit 
of cells soaks up the resonance, bit by 
bit, until it is finally dissipated. 

Naturaliy, this completely window- 
less test house had to be air condi- 
tioned—to remove heat generated by 


the engines, to provide controlled 
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testing temperatures, to make working 
conditions bearable for the engineers. 
As in so many other exacting applica- 
tions of air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration, the equipment selected 
was General Electric. 

Today, G-E air conditioning and 
refrigeration engineers are devoting 


all their talents to problems of war 


Cave-of-the-Winds in Miami 


production and testing. They are learn- 
ing much that will lead to better, more 
economical manufacturing methods— 
to healthier, happier living—when we 
return to the pursuits of peace. 

Air Conditioning and Commer- 
cial Refrigeration Division, Section 
437, General Electric Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL 








ELECTRI 
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Ovr or the cauldrons of war will one day come the 
works of peace, improved and renewed by their baptism 
of fire. “Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn, Industrial’s 
great contribution to rayon progress, is one such product. Ideally 
suited to war needs because of its unexampled uniformity and virtual 


freedom from knots and broken filaments, this yarn, in parachutes, 





is dropping bombs on the enemy; as wire covering, it is insulating 


the hearts of submarines and destroyers; in tires, it will keep bombers and half-tracks and gun carriers rolling. 
Once victory is ours, and rayon can return to the ways of peace, all that we have learned about this superior yarn and 
its characteristics, will be yours—to enjoy in new fabrics, new weaves, new textures and textiles. In 


beauty, durability, uniformity, they will surpass everything that has gone before. 





Meantime, Industrial’s famous Spun-lo Knit Cloth for Undies, and as much of Industrial’s quality 
yarns as can be spared from the works of war, are serving to keep up the morale of the 
army on the home front by supplying wearables' for workers, 


and clothing for civilian needs. 
CLEVELAND, omto Manufacturers of “CONTINUOUS PROCESS” RayoN YARN and ‘Sywn-Lo K NIT RAYON CLOTH 
NEW YORK OFFICE, soo Firrx AVE. retin et 
eg. —~ * at. ; 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W Eker keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 











In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 





It is also a good idea to check your stock 
- room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are pract1- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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a Brakes on 
V-Belt Wear i 


DUPLEX-SEALED COVER 


20% MORE CORDS BUY THE BEST BELTS. . 


50% STRONGER CORDS ae You'll find design-against-wear at 
nn . its finest in Texrope Super-7 
V-Belts! 20 more pulling cords — 
each 50% stronger, thanks to the 
New Flexon Process — combat 
stretching, give Super-7’s extra 
power and durability. Cords are 
eased around sheaves on a shock- 
absorbing cushion of special cool- 
running rubber that combats flex- 
ing heat, enemy of V-belts. Tough, 
new Duplex-Sealed cover protects 
inner belt structure. When you do 
need new belts, invest in the best — 
Texrope Super-7! 




















USE THE BEST CARE. . 


Whatever brand of V-belts you are 
now using, you can make them last 
longer by following the tips in Allis- 
Chalmers’ free handbook: Plain 
Facts on Wartime Care of Rubber 
V-Belts.”. Typical contents: how 
V-belt anatomy affects mainte- 
nance ... good rule-of-thumb for 
tension ... seven dead V-belts and 
what killed them. Packed with 
practical data, fully illustrated, the 
new handbook is Specially suited 
for training new men. Tear off the 










shaped driving aad dri 
ground whuch a V-belt wave 
Whie waveing m 8 
seraght hae berween shes 
anon of 4 V-belt = wape 












V shaped groove— 
prod acts HIGH. 
PRESSURE CON- 

TACT betwoes 

















coupon below and send for this 
valuable new handbook today! 


Pee ew anew ew ee eee ee wee 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


the 
: ing tng abs 
a de ge 

| Al : 
| Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
| Gentlemen: 

a Yes, I would like to receive free of 
| charge a copy of your “Plain Facts 
| on Wartime Care of V-Belts”. 


TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS —— 


. RON. . so 
we weenie © 


WE WORK FOR 7 WE icine an Trade mark registered U. S. Patent Office. Texrope 


VICTORY PEACE Super-7 V-Belts are the rd dit of the cooperative research 
gr 


and design genius of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers 
& - 
LS . 

















(Title) 








(Company) 





(Street Address) 








and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by - Allis- 


~ Chalmers. Available in all sizes (City and State) A-1605-3 
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anes Bees “BUYING DISPERSION” is having too many sources of supply. It unneces- 
cae sarily multiplies interviews, correspondence, orders, invoices and clerical 
work, divides responsibility, and destroys the interest of suppliers. Some 
dispersion is unavoidable, even advisable, but CONCENTRATION will 


pay you bigger dividends, when the supplier is worthy of your confidence. 


= 
tes 





Concentration creates a relationship that is mutually profitable. It 
promotes personal contacts which inspire confidence. The buyer can 
“let down his guard” and the supplier is eager to serve,—to merit the 
faith placed in him. 


No need to “disperse”, when buying spinning tape, braided or twisted 
banding, and rope (for preparatory, spinning, or twisting machinery), 
and canvas lug straps for the weaving. You can safely concentrate your 
purchases of all these products with Lambeth. In 1892 (50 years ago), 
pte a soon after this company was founded, we received a medal of merit at 
oe | | the Chicago World's Fair and the same product quality that earned us 
that medal has been maintained throughout the years. Lambeth Prod- 

ucts are made only one way,—the best way with the best materials. 


>, 
oe 9 





PATENTED 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 





diitbp¢_6é$§_«€: This new product is an outstanding 
et : example of Lambeth quality. It’s built 
up and molded in one continuous oper- 
ation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. 
Longer life results. 






















When you think of 
preparation, spinning, 
or weaving, think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD - MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE and BANDING 


Also Sales Agents for LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP., Antrim, N. H., Makers of LUG STRAPS 






Nur Limmbciha Lime 


1 SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
PRET MRATION © SPINNING « WEAVING 
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7) 
Tools for Machining Aluminum 


FOR GENERAL MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 















ee aluminum should generally have in the lower range are used for roughing cuts and for CUTTING SPEEDS AND FEEDS — Generally. alu- 
mioum 1 be machined to best 


more top and side rake than is common for machin machining the alloys that have free-cutting characteris an be advantage by using 
ing steel; the cutting edges should be keen and the tool ucs. Tools sumilar to those used for g steel may the highest speed at w h the equipment is capat v; 
surfaces should have a smooth, bright finish often be employed successfully operating, with moderate feeds and cu 
In the following illustrations, a wide range of rake TOOL MATERIALS—Hich-carbon steels are good CUTTING COMPOUNDS —U<e a copious amount 
angles is indicated. In general, the larger rake angles for many jobs where the cutting speed is low. High of cutting compound. Soda water or soluble od may be 
are employed for finishing tools and for the aluminum speed tool steels are better for quas production used for n ng. drillis g. and sawing operations. Miner 
alloys that are not free-cutting; this includes the softer Cemented-carbide-tipped tools are superior to high- al oil with the addition of $ to 10 per cent fatty o 
materials which require tools with exceptionally acute speed tool steels, especially for aluminum alloys with a as lard oil, ts an excellent lubricant. A $0-50 muxture 
and keen cutting edges. On the other hand, rake angles high silicon content of kerosene and lard oil gives excellent results 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The information printed on_ this 
large card (14” x 20’’) will answer Please send me your wall card on ‘Tools for Machining Aluminum.” 


many questions for machine oper- 
NAME TITLE 





ators, to whom the machining of 
aluminum is new. Use this coupon commen 





to send for a copy or write us 
ADDRESS 





on your company letterhead — 


TOWN STATE 
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has set a new standard 


for spindle lubrication 


‘ 


Super-refining by the Alchlor Process 


insures greater protection against spindle wear, 


longer intervals between spindle base cleaning periods, 


fewer ends down, and lower power consumption. 


ITH spindle lubrication such a vital factor in 
spinning production, a majority of leading mills 
insure proper lubrication by using Gulfgem Oil. 

This highest quality lubricating oil is not only refined 
by conventional methods, but is super-refined by the 
Gulf Alchlor Process, the most effective method yet 
known for removing impurities and unstable hydrocar- 
bons from oil—the undesirable constituents which cause 
oxidation and gum formation. 

Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable film 


which insures minimum wear, minimum ends down, 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF BUILDING 


minimum power consumption, and maximum intervals 
between spindle base cleaning periods. Gulfgem Oil 
is the world’s finest oil for spindle lubrication! 


We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer in your vicinity about this superior 
spindle lubricating oil 
at your first opportu- 
nity. He will be pleased 
to give you complete 
details—without obli- 
gation. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ANNOUNCING THE APPOINTMENT OF 


AQUA-SEC CORPORATION 


1450 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
| AND 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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LASTING Mil | 
BACTERIA B&. 
FINE 


AX ad 
-_ 






Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The PURATIZED “PROCESS imparts lasting mold and mildew resistant 
properties to textiles, textile finishes, rubber, leather, paper, paints, and plas- 
tics .. . its bactericidal and lasting bacteriostatic and fungistatic action extends 


their life and serviceability, preserves their appearance. 


The PURATIZED PROCESS formulas are used and recommended for the 
treating of materials which must conform to the mildew resistance require- 


ments of various Army, Navy, and Marine Corps specifications. 


The PURATIZED PROCESS chemical formulas may be applied in water 


solutions, dispersions, organic solvents, and in dry form. 


THE PURATIZED PROCESS IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES ARE: 


1. Imparts a lasting mildew and mold 6. Does not increase flammability. 
resistant finish. 7. Does not alter fee] or hand of materials. 
2. Free of objectionable odors. 8. Does not add toxic or irritating properties. 
3. Does not alter color of materials. 9. Does not affect porosity. 
4. May be dried at high temperatures. 10. Inexpensive to apply and no additional 
5. Compatible with other finishes. plant equipment is required for application. 


(All claims made for treated materials have been substantiated by govern- 


ment and independent scientific tests and researches. Facts upon request.) 


PURATIZED PROCESS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
GALLOWHUR & COMPANY, INC. 
250 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK * Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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IU say...The right screw 


is the difference between 
costly breakdowns and 
increased production 


BRA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


with the Knurled Points 
















Yes, sir! When you install ‘“Unbrako” Self-Lockers on your 





looms and other machinery where there is vibration, you 






remove one cause of machine breakdowns. When tightened 






like ordinary set screws, their knurled points dig in and hold 







tight... keep gears, pulleys, sprockets and cams from work- 


4 ing loose. That means fewer machine shutdowns . . . less 


o 





maintenance . . . more and better quality goods produced. 
















Yet, “Unbrako” Self-Lockers can be removed easily with a wrench 


‘and used over and over again. Why not give your machinery this 






inexpensive protection? Order a supply today from your mill supply house 


or direct. But insist on getting “Unbrako” Self-Lockers —the only set screws 
Self-Locking Hollow 
Set Screw with Knurled with knurled points. 


Point. Ate & Pats. | KNURLING of Socket Screws originated with “UNBRAKO” years ogo ff 
ending 


YOU should have “UNBRAKO” WELT-BAR SCREWS gf 
a copy o t t 4 e Uniformly strong and accurate “UNBRAKO”’ = 

a i Welt Bar Screws insure extra satisfaction in 
UNBRAKO SCREW CATALOG many a mill. Ask for samples of these, too. 


ATTTTTTTLILLT LITT tS 
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18 War Production Men 


report what happened 


—auhen lighting 


GREATER ACCURACY 


SHELL FUSE manufacturer: Production increases of 
from 25 to 50 per cent as result of better inspection and 
more efficient machine operation. 


MOTOR TRUCK manufacturer: Workmen read mi- 
crometers and scales more accurately. 


TEXTILE manufacturer: Better Lighting a great aid 
in color matching. 


LESS SPOILAGE 


ROLLER BEARING manufacturer: Grinder operators 
spot improper grinder performance more quickly and 
can correct it before work is spoiled. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT manufacturer: Better 
lighting accompanied by five per cent reduction in 
errors. 


FACTORY OFFICE: Reduction in office errors as re- 
sult of lighting. 


FASTER SEEING 
HEAVY MACHINE TOOL BUILDER: Better lighting 
reduces time required to rebuild a machine. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT manufacturer: Time re- 
quired for machine set-ups reduced. 


AIRCRAFT PARTS manufacturer: Less time lost by 
workmen hunting for tools. 


EASIER SEEING 


LAMP manufacturer: Time for training new women 
operators greatly reduced. 

SMALL MACHINE PARTS: Men can read scales and 
blueprints more easily at night than by daylight. 
FACTORY OFFICE staff: Unable to keep up with in- 
creased work under old lighting, but now work is done 
without undue effort. 








was 1m proved 


INCREASED SAFETY 


ORDNANCE PLANT: Increased safety, especially, 
when breaking in new labor. 


SHIP BUILDER: New lighting reduced blinding effect 
of flashes from welding torches. 


TEXTILE manufacturer: Decreased fire-hazard. 


DECREASED FATIGUE 


MACHINE PARTS manufacturer: Men on night shift 
gained weight. 

AIRPLANE PARTS manufacturer: Morale improved; 
fewer yard fights. 

AIRPLANE PARTS manufacturer: Fewer headaches; 
aspirin tablet consumption decreased from 1000 to 
600 tablets per month. 








War Production Executives ! 


The 18 comments summarized on this page 
are typical of the wide range of benefits result- 
ing from lighting improvements. 


Lighting may seem like the least of your prob- 
lems. But it may be the answer to some of your 
other problems. We'd like to take the light- 
ing problem off your shoulders, by sending a 
Wartime Lighting Counselor to check the 
seeing conditions in your plant and get the 
most out of present lighting equipment. 


Call your nearest G-E lamp office. Or see your 
G-E lamp supplier or your electric service 
company. General Electric, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 








* These reports are the result of a survey of war plants made under the direction of a special 

committee of the Illuminating Engineering Society, a none-profit professional organization 
of the nation’s leading lighting authorities. Interviews were made by teachers of illumin- 
ating engineering of five leading technical colleges. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 





Tune in the GEE MAZDA lamp radio program Sunday at 10 p.m. (Eastern War Time) N. B.C. 
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MODINAL DN does “front line” duty for military and civilian production of vat 
dyed cotton piece goods and yarns. 
In addition to full shade development, light-fastness is often improved, partic- 


ularly in the military khakis and olives. Other advantages are: 


> Scum from chrome precipitate > You do not have to rinse out Modinal 
is avoided DN completely because no odor or 


> Soap accumulation on Sanforizer yellowing develops to mar results 


blanket is cut to a minimum > Often reduces costs 
Get help from our experienced men on technical production problems. Gardinol 


Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware. Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade mark used by the Gardinol Corporation to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 


MODINAL DN ines 
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NATION-WIDE 
SERVICE 


DOTS REPRESENT LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTORS 


Wherever There’s WAR ACTIVITY 
There’s a DISTRIBUTOR Serving It... 


The distributor is rendering an indispensable service these days. With his 
complete familiarity with requirements and sources of supply, he is helping 
hard-pressed procurement offices to obtain vitally needed equipment and supplies 
for the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and Air Force...not to mention his 
services to the thousand-and-one other industries engaged in war work. 


esae= 2 vom 


He’s alive to the needs of the times and his wide experience qualifies him as 
the logical force to ferret out those needs...he’s here, there and everywhere— 
any hour of the day or night. He knows that he justifies his existence only in 
the measure that he renders service. Once he receives an order, he is, by the 
very nature of his business, the best expediter in the world, because his organ- 


Ask fo ization is trained to get things through in the shortest possible time. 
‘ r 


Catalog 78. 
Long ago, Lunkenheimer recognized the distributor as the most efficient and 
wt economical means of marketing its products and built up nation-wide distribution 
wad through leading supply houses. We salute these distributors for the outstanding 
job they are doing in helping to speed up war production. 


- 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &: 


NEW YORK —= “QUALITY ’"2— 
BOSTON 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


EXPORT DEPT., 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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With US “split’’ 


stock the turning 
follows the grain. Makes stronger, 
smoother, better balanced, truer 
running, longer lasting bobbins. 














PROVIDENCE, R. 1 ce 
CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E, Jackson Bivd. : 
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U 5 AUTOMATIC LOOM BOBBINS!—- 











These top and bottom bushings, also the combination bushings and shields, 
are made to fit your spindles. 





TRUE RUNNING 


at Specified Spindle Speeds! 


U S Bobbins are built to exact 
specifications and machinery 
maker’s standards, for true running 
vibrationless operation — for perfect 
winding at specified spindle speeds 
— for accurate, automatic positioning 
in the shuttle, firm hold, free runoff 
and dependable release. 


Originators of automatic loom 
bobbins, U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
uses only straight grained “'split” 
stock in the manufacture of its 
bobbins. They are conditioned and 
finished, inside and out, to resist 
distortion from heat and humidity. 


Tested on the customer’s spindles, 
at the mill’s own spindle speeds, 
they are guaranteed to run commer- 
cially true and be true to gauge — 
your best assurance of trouble-proof 
operation and well woven cloth. 


Ask our technically trained, mill 
experienced U S Representative for 
help in licking operating troubles. 
The complete line of U S Textile Ac- 
cessories— Bobbins, Shuttles, Spools, 
Cones, Rolls, Tubes and other items 
— have helped set new records for 
many mills. 


US WHY NO. 2 Watch for more U S WHYS in these pages 


JOHNSON: crry, mages 


TLE a 


‘CHARLOTTE. N.C 
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A 3-POINT “Peace Program” 
for Textile Manufacturers... 


Make your post-war plans NOW 
don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 


production. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don't wait until the war is over before 


making a thorough survey of your produc- 





tion equipment and deciding what machines 


must be replaced. 


Order your new equipment NOW 


don't risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time alter the 


war ends. 


If you are going to need new dyeing and 

finishing equipment after the war, we 

earnestly recommend that you place your 

order with us now. Our “Post-war Pur- 

chase Plan’ assures you prompt delivery 

when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 


RTE ER CON Se aa cali aiiae | ag i. Meanie © 


SMITH-DRUM MACHINES Have Always Been a Long Step Ahead 
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THE SORRY PLIGHT OF THE 
MAN WHO WAITED TOO LONG 
TO MAKE POST-WAR PLANS 


There are still lots of business men who can’t see the 
wisdom of making post-war plans now. We hear these 
men Say, “TIL wait until the end of the war is in sight. 


That's time enough to make plans for peace-time business.” 


One of the fallacies of this reasoning is that nobody can 
predict when the war will end. It might come sooner than 
you think. And the manufacturer who lets peace catch him 
unprepared ... who has made no plans to bring out new 
or improved products ... to capture new markets or rees- 
tablish old ones . . . to replace worn or obsolete equipment 

..to put his house in order” .. . will have a terrific 
handicap in the race for profitable business against farther- 
sighted, better-prepared competitors. May we suggest that 


-_ + 


you adopt this 3-point “peace program ? 


SMITH, DRUM & CO..- Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing. package dyeing. beam 
dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein merceriz- 


ing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 


...In Design, Performance and Sales 








| “TURNING POINT’? OF LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 





When a well-known textile mill decide 
to remodel their twister drives, they ha 
many a “twist” to eliminate. Oiling wa 
required weekly. 50 h.p. motors were ove! 
loaded to 72 h.p. Machines had to b 
“warmed up” gradually, because of ex 
treme starting torque. 


The transmission specialists who tackle 
the job solved most of the problems wit! 
Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxe: 
Motor loads dropped 35% — to 48 h.p. The 
whole room started ‘‘on the whistle”, with 
out delays. Production increased 5%. 
Greasing every 6 months replaced th: 
weekly oiling. The new drives paid for them 
selves in one year. 


LINESHAFTS THAT RACE 


Unusual as they may sound, these are 
typical of the benefits Fafnir Transmission 
Units bring, when they replace inefficient 
plain-bearing supports on lineshafts of ma- 
chine drives. But add to this story of savings 
the facts from another Fafnir-ized depart- 
ment in the same mill, a spinning room. 
Here high-speed machines required line- 
shaft speeds of 1250 r.p.m. The Fafnir 
Hanger Boxes took this pace in their stride, 
and showed another saving. For sticking 
plain bearings and oil leaking onto pulleys 
and belts previously caused belt slippage, 
shortened belt life. With Fafnirs, bearings 
ran free, oil could not leak; result — the slip- 
page disappeared, and costly belts stay on 
the job far longer. 


Power losses? High maintenance cost? 


Frequent bearing replacement? ... no mat- 
ter which is your problem, your Fafnir dis- 
tributor will help you solve it, from the com- 
plete line of Fafnir Transmission Units. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain. 
Connecticut. Branch Offices: Atlanta. 
Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


Ball Bearings 





a 
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FUNGICIDE G AQUAROL* 


For mildew-proofing all types of military fabrics For producing a water-repellent finish on 
— insect netting, jungle canopies, tentage, sleep- uniform clotns, overcoatings and other military 
ing bags, webbing, camouflage netting, etc. fabrics — used in a single bath treatment with 
Meets government specifications. Non-toxic, Fungicide G to impart mildew resistance and 
non-irritating. water repellency. 









“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. : Newark, New Jersey 


"4 Chtatystas LE. se. 
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— carders more by maintain- 


ing peak efficiency i” the card room 


Remember — you press for production, it's your 
card clothing that takes the rap- So, the quality 
of your card clothing directly affects the efficiency 


of your operation. 


TUFFER—made by our exclusive patented Tuffer- 
‘zing Process, is your guarantee of wires that are cut 
even in length and free from burrs; wires with ac- 
curately formed square crowns; wires spaced evenly 


and parallel set in the famous Tuffer foundation. 


This adds up f° Card Clothing quality—the kind 
that stays on the joo longer — the kind that helps 
you maintain peak efficiency- 


When you Replace 
Replace with—> 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. C0. 


ORCESTER: mASS.- provuc! S 
Card @leul tor Woolen Worsted ‘@eeu Asbestos ond >! 


Souther Plants pa ee owes Ga., Gaston'ay N. C. Cords ° Noppe' Clothing Brush Clothing Strickles Emery Fillets 
Branch Offices . 7 Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas ifele Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned re h LL plants L ckerins and 
Canadian Agents Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 9 ~not Crtinders from 41° “o inches and Metallic Cord Breasts Re 


- Cc 
wired + Southern Plant © Midgley Potente? ond KH Specia! 
? A ~ e a 


Honda Stripping (li: ee inserted Eye and Regular Wi 
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the man-made protein fibre is meeting the test 








of consumer acceptance with flying colors 


Within the past year an extensive variety of ARALAC items have been offered the 
buying public by the nation’s retail stores. They have sold—and they have kept selling. 
America approves ARALAC—and looks with increasing interest for the ARALAC tag 


on new fabrics and clothing. For full details write to 


ARALAC, INC 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


*%T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ARALAC, INC., a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contribu- 
tions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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They have to be 


to get where they are! 


In good light or bad... operated 
by experienced weighmen or 
novices ... weighing all kinds of 
commodities ... Fairbanks Print- 
omatic Scales have proved to the 
world that they have what it takes! 
They eliminate human errors, 
speed up weighing operations, and 
provide a PRINTED record show- 
ing what was weighed, who 
weighed it, and when. 

Fairbanks Scales have proved 
their reliability through their 113 
years of service. Each part, care- 
fully designed for its specific func- 
tion and built with precision, 
guarantees your incoming, outgo- 
ing, and processing weight opera- 
tions. 

The Printomatic records the cor- 
rect weight automatically, prints it 


onaroll tape, weigh ticket, or com- 
bination of both, or on gummed 
tickets. Adaptation of Fairbanks 
Printomatic Scales to weighing 
problems, simple or complicated, 
is practically unlimited. Why not 
investigate what these scales cando 
for you? Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








* 


Fairbanks Printomatic Conveyor Scale =» 
keeps printed record of piecework in 


foundry. 








ae 


oa Fairbanks Printomatics recording 
meat shipments to retailers. Each of 
221 different kinds of meat is given a 
designating number. 


Fairbanks Coal Mine Car Scale with 
Printomatic weighs mime cars in mo- 
tion, protecting employer and miner. 


Fairbanks Portable Dial => 
Scale with Printomatic weigh- 
ing and printine records of 
meat to retailers. 


FAIRBANKS-MORS 
Ca 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
STOKERS 
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PUMPS 
MOTORS 
GENERATORS 
SCALES 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 








Ina 
Leading Machine-Parts Plant— 


belts on screw machines and grinders are 
subjected to a severe oil condition. GATES 
special synthetic belts were adopted 100% 
for this severe service after months of test- 
ing proved that they last three times as 
long as any rubber belt ever used. 


A Large User of 
Rear Engine Coaches 
could get only 13,000 to 14,000 


miles from natural rubber belts 
in rear engine coach and bus 
service where rapid and fre- 
quent acceleration and decel- 
eration create high tempera- 
tures. GATES special synthetic 
belts are giving double the life 
in this demanding service. 


GATES 


Heat ana Oi/ V-BELTS 
of Special Synthetic Rubber 


Are Giving Up to 230% Longer Life than natural rubber 
belts when subjected to heat and oil... Initial cost at 


present is higher ... recommended to meet especially 
severe oil and heat conditions. 











This 
Outstanding Aircraft Factory 


—one of the nation’s leaders—has found 
that Gates special synthetic belts last three 
to four times as long as regular rubber 
belts on machines where the belts are 
badly exposed to oil. 





Gates has been building V-belts with 
synthetic rubber for many years. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of Gates V-belts 
without an ounce of natural rubber in 
them have now seen years of service in 
many of the nation’s leading industrial 
plants. 





From this long experience with syn- 
thetic rubbers, Gates engineers have de- 
veloped a V-belt built of a special synthetic 
which withstands severe heat and oil con- 
ditions that natural rubber simply cannot 
stand. The initial cost of these special 
belts is at present higher than Gates 
Standard Vulco Ropes. That is why the 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Gates Field Engineer you consult now rec- 
ommends this special heat and oil belt 
only if its higher cost will be more than 
offset by longer service life. 


There are many commercial types of 


synthetic rubbers. Gates has had wide ex- 


perience in the use of all of them. 


You have doubtless seen recent press 
dispatches stating that all V-belts will 
shortly be made of synthetic rubber. Gates 
long experience and success in this field 
clearly represent a substantial advantage 
in giving you a synthetic rubber V-belt of 
truly superior quality. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 











GATES 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS 


549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 


CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA 
507 Builders’ Building 
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rove MORE VES 


NEW YORK CITY 


215-219 Fourth Avenue 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA 


104 West Washington Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
80! 2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broodwoy 
ATLANTA, GA. 


738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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When Uncle Sam issues specifications for 
Army clothing, only the best will do. 


That’s why vat dyes are specified for 
items that must maintain color fastness 
under extreme service conditions—items 
such as shirts, field jackets, jungle trousers 
and jackets, and ski parkas. They need the 
color fastness of vat dyes—their ability 
to withstand hard wear, repeated Jaunder- 
ings or cleanings and outdoor exposure 
without loss of good appearance. 


Civilian clothing, to be completely sat- 
isfactory, also needs color fastness. Men 
and women in the military forces are wit- 
nessing daily proof of the fact that color 
fastness can be obtained—is being ob- 
tained right now. When these people re- 
turn to civilian life, they will expect the 
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same high standards of color fastness they 
have in the Army. 


General efficiency, methods of applica- 
tion have progressed tremendously dur- 
ing the accelerated pace of wartime de- 
velopments. The use of vat dyes on new 
fibers and blends of fibers will point the 
way to bigger markets after the war. 


Du Pont has the knowledge and the 
experience necessary to select the right 
dyestuffs and to show you how they can 
be used most effectively and most eco- 
nomically. Come to du Pont for aid on 
your fast color problems. Our technical 
men offer you their “know how.” E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic 
Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FOR BETTER RESULTS WITH 
SYNTHETIC ROLL COVERING 
\ .«- use Accotex Cots 





\ RESIST GROOVING—Long life UNIFORM WEAR — Homogene- 
even under severe operating ous composition assures equal 
\ conditions. life of every cot. __ 

\ LESS EYEBROWING—Hlave good EASY, START-UP — Nonthermo- 
eo . plastic, highly resistant to 

friction for better drafting. 

\ flattening. 

QUICKER ASSEMBLY—Inner SOLVENT-RESISTANT— U naf- 
\ surface ready-coated with fected by oil, water, dyes, or 
water-soluble giue. solvents used in textile mills. 





HE exceptional qualities of Accotex Cots are the result of.eight 
\ years of testing in field and laboratory .. . of Armstrong’s 
\ twenty-sir years of erperience in rubber and synthetic rubber processing 
. and twenty-one years of developing and manufacturing textile 
\ roll coverings. 


\ These synthetic rubber roll coverings are recommended especially 
\ for heavy-duty jobs—on back line rolls of long draft roving frames, 
for example, or on rolls spinning coarse numbers. And, because 
\ Accotex Cots have a high resistance to moisture, they are ideal for 
\ use on wet twisting equipment. In all of these applications, the 
initial life of Accotex is long. And for extra life, you can rebuff 

\ them several times. 


\ In addition to making synthetic rubber cots, Armstrong is the 
_— manufacturer of cork cots. So, when you buy from Arm- 
strong, you buy from an organization that understands your prob- 
leis ... and can help you solve them with unbiased recommenda- 
tions on roll coverings. 


Yeur Armstrong representative will be glad to give you full in- 
formation about Accotex Cots. Meanwhile, write for your free copy 
of the\16- -page booklet, “Modern Textile Roll Cover- n 
ings.” Be ecg Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, 3607 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S \ACCOTEX 


Cork Cots - Accotex Aprons 





ARMSTRONG IS HEADQUARTERS for 


ROLL COVERINGS: Cork Cots « Accotex 
Cots (synthetic rubber) ¢ Cork Covers « 
Loom Take-Up_ Roll Coverings—ROLL 
SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—ACCOTEX 
LONG DRAFT APRONS—TEMPLE ROLLS— 
CORK CONES—FRICTION DRIVE WHEELS— 
WINDER SPINDLE HEAD COVERS—CLUTCH 
FACINGS—and other textile mill supplies. 
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rompt shipments in tank cars 
specially designed for fast, 


easy, safe unloading 


@ Order your caustic soda from Penn Salt and 
enjoy the advantages of quick shipment, 
clean caustic and speedier handling. 


Penn Salt’s special tank cars are built with 
protective lining, special draining plates 
and caustic-resistant valves and interior 
connections. Steam heating coils do not con- 
tact the caustic soda —eliminating possible 
contamination. 


Theimproved, insulated design assures fluid 
| caustic in cold weather. And the easily acces- 
sible fittings save unloading time and prevent 















waste. Furthermore, the dome safety plat- 
form and guardrailing protect your workmen. 


Penn Salt caustic soda is available in tank 
car quantities as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
...as a solid in 750 lb. drums...or in 


flake form in 400 lb. and 125 lb. drums. 


Technical help on any handling problem 
without obligation. . Write for complete 
information about Penn Salt caustic soda. 






PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MA 


N F TURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
New York e Chicago e St. louis e Pittsburgh ¢ Minneapolis 
Wvyondotte ¢ Tacoma 
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Hook- hel nd Hook— 


The Hook-Shaft and Hook, in combination with the Bobbin- 
Case make up one of the most essential units that contribute 
to accuracy and perfection in Lockstitch sewing machine 
operation. 

The Hook-Shatft is designed to run at a speed just three 
times that of the Main Shaft. or approximately 12,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Hence, careful selection of the stock of 
which the Shatt is made, is of prime importance. 

In the course of manufacturing a Lockstitch Hook, it is 
necessary to complete 50 operations and to employ more 
than 160 special jigs, fixtures and tools, before the complete 
piece is ready for sale. 

All these operations must be carried through so that each one will tie 
into those that precede as well as those that follow. Manufacturing limits 
for the Hook are extremely close, ranging from .001” to .0005”. Such close 
tolerances are essential for the thread control where a stitch is made ap- 
proximately every 3/200 of a second at a machine speed of 4,000 stitches 
per minute. 

These are just two of the many accurately made parts that go to make 
up a Willcox & Gibbs quality product. 

For prolonged life of your Willcox & Gibbs and Metropolitan machines 
use only genuine parts and needles. 


A few of the many Operations required 
to manufacture a Lockstitch Hook. 


A machine is only as good as its component parts 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LEATHER AND RUBBER BELTING § 





BELTING . . . In addition to leather belt- V-BELTS AND SHEAVES 
ing of all sizes and types, which we manu- 
facture frorn the leather tanned by us, we 
also carry a complete line of U. S. Rubber 
Company rubber belting, and are pre- 
pared to fill your needs in both promptly. 








V-BELTS and SHEAVES .. . We carry in 
stock at all times a complete line of 
Rockwood Black V-Belts, the best that 
money can buy, and a full stock of 
Rockwood light-weight and heavy-weight 
Cast lron Sheaves. Also, Veelos Adjust- 
able V-Belts. 





PULLEYS .. . Thousands of Rockwood pa- , . 
per Motor Pulleys, and Barry Steel Split ROCKWOOD- SOUTHERN SHORT CENTER 
Pulleys in stock, for the efficient transmis- DRIVES 
sion of power in every type of flat beit 

drive. 


MOTORS ...We are distributors for 
Westinghouse Motors—the motor whose 
unit-frame, lint-free construction, and v’- 
bration proof fittings keep this vital part 
of your drive trouble free. 


Timing and scheduling are every- 
thing now. That’s why Southern 
Belting's streamlined QUICK SERV- 
ICE is such an important asset. I|m- 
mediate delivery {of stock items... 
prompt service on special orders. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Information for you, on 


RED OIL ALLOCATION 











1. Wartime production requirements have places this material on strict allocation. 
boosted the use of red oil (oleic acid) to an (Except for users of less than 2200 pounds 
unprecedented level. per month. ) 


A. For anyone to buy red oil, he must file 
his order and Forms FDA 478 and FDA 
477 with the Director of Food Distribution. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. (This does not necessarily insure 


2. Like all other suppliers of red oil, 
Emery Industries has experienced an in- 
crease in demand beyond its capacity to 
supply. (This in spite of the fact that Emery 


is the country’s largest producer of red oil. ) ate ) — 
the filling of your requirements, but it is 






3. To insure that red oil is made available the only way in which your requirements 
on a fair basis to essential users, FDO 53 can be filled. ) 
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MAKERS OF STEARIC AND PALMITIC ACIDS, OLEIC ACID, FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES, TWITCHELL PRODUCTS, GLYCERINE, PITCH 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Established 1840 


New England Office New York Office Canadian Representative 
187 Perry Street 1336 Woolworth Bldg. Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Lowell, Mass. New York, N. Y. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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| Put Your Business 
On a Cash Basis 


SOUTHERN FACTORING 


Southern mills using Southern Factoring—through the 
Trust Company of Georgia—find that it puts their business | 
on a more profitable cash basis. 




















CASH BASIS very simply means: 


% You ship your merchandise direct to your customers | 
on the usual terms, and mail the invoices to us. il 


% We buy your invoices and pay you immediately— | 

without delay because we are right next door to you | 

. over-night only from the farthest plant in the 
South. 


% You have the continuous benefit of operating capital 
to buy for cash, at a savings, and make larger ship- 


We welcome the opportunity to further demonstarate how Southern 
Factoring can put you on a more profitable cash basis. Your inquiries 


are invited. Write, wire or phone. tk 
ay 


ments for greater profit. | a 
| a 
% We make all your collections and assume all credit i 
| risks. You have complete relief from these responsi- 
Ht bilities. 
i tb 
HHH mé 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA eS GEORGIA 














Next door neighber to | 
every mill in the South 
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DEAR MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 




































































This is to remind you that when I'm empty it is most essential to 
return me and all your other empty Nopco Drums promptly, for we can't 
afford to lie around idle. You see, idleness on our part means a sacri- 
fice of vital steel sorely needed by war industries. 





| And every moment we're idle handicaps you, too, since delay in 
| sending us back means costly delay in filling your need for essential 
materials. 

: 

: 

| 


50, Mr. Superintendent, please send me and all my Nopco brothers 
that are empty on our way without delay. For only in that way can we 
again make ourselves useful to Uncle Sam and of service to you. 








Thank you. 





(Nopco Empty Drum) 






NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY? HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO + CEDARTOWN, GA. + RICHMOND, CALIF. 
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New Garments for Old 


All the educated folk think of Plato and Aristotle as 
the premier philosophers. But the truth of the matter 
is that "Fat'' Rountree, from down below the Mason- 
Dixon line, is one of the great philosophers of all time. 
That non-descript hat of his, that plaid lumber jacket 
shirt and that fishing pole which has sampled every 
promising trout stream, gave ‘‘Fat"' a detached power 
of concentration unequalled anywhere. 


The unconcerned way he knocks Zeros out of the sky 
with his ack-ack gun is the envy of his tenser ship-mates. 
Not even that fresh, white uniform of his will ever make 
"Fat" look neat... . he is too chubby for that. 
Some folks who don't know occasionally get a little 
uneasy about production, but the yardage figures in 
our mills keep moving up. We're mighty busy and, like 
Fat" Rountree we're not worrying .... we're working. 


LW Vebentine ls 


TEXTILES 
40 Worth Street : : : ; : 





New York City 
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TYPICAL WORK SCHEDULE 
FOR DEPARTMENTS 


1. TEXTILE. This department assumes direct re- 
sponsibility on textile projects. Plans and specifi- 
cations for machinery and transmission equipment, Five integrated departments, each specializing in a 


production studies, mill surveys, reports, appraisals. : 
separate field, form the basis for Robert and Com- 


2. ARCHITECTURAL. Designing of schools, churches, pany’s operations. They work together as required 


auditoriums, houses, stores, office buildings, etc. , ‘ 
on all projects, regardless of size or nature. For 


3. STRUCTURAL. Design and supervision of con- example, the Martha Mills, Silvertown, Ga. plant 


struction of all industrial buildings, foundations, of the B. F. Goodrich Company, shown above, 


superstructures, estimates, remodeling costs. 

required the full cooperation of each of these 
4. MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL. Power plants, heat- 
nimegie departments. These five groups, under central 
ing, fire-protection, plumbing, air-conditioning, 
lighting and power distribution systems. executive control, form a close-knit, well-rounded 
Seat organization . . . literally, a “clinic” . . . where 
5. MUNICIPAL. Filter plants, incinerators, water 
supply and sewerage systems, streets, roadways and architectural and engineering tasks are handled 


landscaping. with thoroughness, precision and foresight. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


ine CORPORATED 


Architects and 6ngineers 


nh a am 40) .8 4 ° ATLANTA e WASHINGTON 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative. L. SS. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 


| x n 
WE RECOMMEND: 


SPIN ALL YARNS ON TO LARGE WARP BOBBINS 
UP TO 8 OZ. DEPENDING ON COUNT 


SAVE DOFFING AND INCREASE SPINDLE EFFICIENCY 











































WIND AND SLUB TO LARGE 4” CONES AT 600 
TO 750 YARDS PER MINUTE 











900 TO 1000 NET BOBBINS PER HOUR PER 
OPERATOR 


USING:- 


ABBOTT TRAVELING SPINDLE 
AUTOMATIC CONE WINDER 


FROM THESE CONES:- 


WARP AT HIGH SPEED 
FROM A MAGAZINE 
CONE CREEL OR 


WIND LOOM QUILLS 


USING:- 


ABBOTT 
AUTOMATIC 
QUILLER 


1000 TO 2000 
BOBBINS PER 
HOUR PER 
OPERATOR 
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HINES - PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MA 


/ 


PROCTOR DRYERS ARE RECOGNIZED 
BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF TOWELING 


Just as she recognizes extra quality and texture in her lovely 



































bath towels, so leading toweling manufacturers recognize 
the extra quality built into Proctor Drying Machinery. 
For correct uniform drying results, at a minimum cost, 





Proctor Dryers are the first choice of leading manufac- 
—_ turers of toweling. In every major industry where drying 
is an Operation, there zs a Proctor Dryer 





scientifically designed and custom built to 
do the job right. Whether it be for textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, synthetic rubber, chemi- 


cals, food, veneer 
or soap, leading 













manufacturers 
rely on Proctor 
Drying Machines 
to do the job right. 


PROCTOR & SCH 
PHILADELPHI 














PTR Oe 
. 





mee eeCHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES - PROCTOR DRYING MA 
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FOR YOUR WAR OR 
WINDING ROOM WORRIES 


Scarcity of skilled help . . . unavailability 
of new equipment .. . delays in getting re- 
pair parts... are worrying probably every 
manufacturer in America. But as far as 
your winding room 1s concerned, there 
are definite steps you can take to eliminate 
these worries to the greatest possible extent. 
Universal’s trouble-prevention services exist 
for your convenience . . . make full use of 
them now and get maximum performance 


from your machines. 


x «ewe 


Universal Winders are designed and built 


for minimum amount of attention over a 
long period of years. Trouble-breeders have 
been ‘“‘engineered”’ out of the designs. Many 
fast-moving parts are automatically lubri- 
cated. Controls and adjustments are sim- 
plified. But winding problems do arise, un- 
avoidably . . . and that is why intelligent 
supervision, proper operation and a regular 
system of maintenance are needed to help 
keep your winding room free from trouble. 

For maximum production, quality work 
and economical operation — despite war- 
time handicaps — take the following steps. 


Mniverisal Winding 
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KEEP UP WITH WINDING DEVELOPMENTS 
THROUGH “GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDING” 





“Getting the Most from 
Winding’ — published six 
times a year in the textile 
magazines and expanded ina 
Universal Bulletin—is devot- 
ed principally to discussions 
of problems which appear to 
be prevalent throughout the 
industry — especially those 
problems connected with 
keeping equipment in good 
order. 
















SEND FOR 
UNIVERSAL’S NEW MAINTENANCE BOOKLETS 


Just out are two booklets, 
the first in a series on the care 
of Universal Winders. “Keep- 
ing Your 50 Physically Fit’’ 
and “How to Keep Your 
Roto-Coners* Healthy and 
Happy” contain practical in- 
formation, inconvenient form, 
on where, when and how to 
check lubrication... cleaning 
...adjustments to be checked 
regularly... points to be 
checked for wear... hints for 
the operator... what to look 
for first in case of trouble. 
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SEND SPECIAL PROBLEMS TO OUR ENGINEERS 






If you have new winding re- 
quirements... or are handling 
a yarn with special character- 
istics...or have difficulty ob- 
taining the production or 
quality you desire... call on 
our Engineering Department. 
Familiar with the winding of 
all types of yarn under all 
types of conditions, they are 
your most likely source of a 
quick solution to your prob- 
lems. 










Step 





HAVE OUR RESIDENT ENGINEER LOOK OVER 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Universal maintains regional 
branch offices staffed with 
regional engineers, in Boston, 
Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte 
and Atlanta, and is also rep- 
resented in Chicago, Montreal 
and Hamilton. Part of their 
job is making recommenda- 
tions to help keep your wind- 
ers in top operating condition. 
Give them your problems 
when they call——in an emer- 
gency, get in touch with the 
nearest office. 
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P.O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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etallizing a loom 
The Mogul gun 


t—sprays any 


MOGUL Model P gun in action m 
outhern textile mill. 
precision buil 
orm. Mogu! is the pioneer 
— first, by all standards 


crankshaft at a $s 
is powerful, fast and 
metal obtainable in wire f 


American spray gun in the field 


d shop performance records. 


of excellence an 





ROUGHING UP the worn surface on the same loom 


crankshaft preparatory to metallizing. Lathe tool is set Pu t Scrap Tex tile Parts 


slightly off center to produce a tearing effect. Threads 


are cut 18 to the inch. Into these recesses the molten Ba ck to Work Again 
metal is sprayed, giving a strong and permanent bond. 
with MOGUL METALLIZING 


No longer is it necessary to scrap or replace vital and costly textile machinery parts 
which have outworn their usefulness. Today they are going back to work in hundreds 
of textile mills—restored as good as new at a fraction of their original cost—through 
Mogul Metallizing. 

This amazing metal spray process—pioneered and developed by Mogul over the 
past twenty years—is not only the answer to today’s parts replacement bottleneck, 
but will—long after the restrictions of war have passed—save time, money and mate- 
rials in many a busy textile mill. 

Some of the more general Mogul Metallizing textile applications are building up 
spindles, drawing rolls, sand rolls on looms, loom crank-shafts, size pump impeller 








THE WORN SURFACE ita and built up slightly shafts, spinning frame rolls, line shaftings, let-up shafts on looms, squeeze roll 
oversize, the same loom crankshaft is now ready to be shafts, etc, 

machined to size and put back into service. Because a The procedure for building up a worn shaft by metallizing is a simple one. The 
metal sprayed surface has a slight porosity, this loom part is first prepared by rough threading to provide a roughened surface to which 


crankshaft will absorb lubricant for long, hard wear. the sprayed metal can cling. The spraying operation is accomplished by mounting 


the Mogul gun on the lathe tool post, perpendicular to the work and about five 
inches from it. After the part is built up slightly oversize, it is then machine 
finished to specified tolerances. 

It will pay you to investigate the time and money-saving advantages of Mogul 
Metallizing equipment today. In writing, ask for the Equipment and Process catalog. 





METALLIZING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1334 West Congress St. « Chicago, Ill. 








1351 East 17th Street « Los Angeles, Cal. 5 State Street « New York, N.Y. 
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Presented Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New ork, NY. 


JULY, 1943 





RAYON HELPS BLAST AN INVASION PATH 


Dispatches from the Tunisian and Mediterranean fronts are bringing satisfac- 


tion to rayon producers. T hey tell of German troops being demoralized and 


driven to surrender by the Allies’ use of fr agmentation bombs. The softening 
up of Pantelleria was accomplished partly by this low-leve! bombing tech- 
nique. Large numbers of these morale-busters were dropped by parachute 


from light and medium bombers flying as 


low as twenty feet above the ground. 

A hazard to plane and crew would exist 
in this type of bombing if parachutes were 
not used. Because of the low altitude, a 








Ui > 
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bomb would explode so soon after release 
that the plane would not be able to get out 
from over the target and away from the 
area affected by the explosion. Rayon para- 
chutes, attached to the bombs, delay their 
descent for the necessary fraction of time. 
As a result, both plane and crew are safely 
away by the time their high-powered eggs 
have hatched. 

Of course, this represents only one of 
the uses for rayon parachutes. And it’s only 
one example of the vital role that Rayon 1s 
playing on every battle front. 


MORALE BUILDERS 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


American Viscose has embarked upon a 
program to keep the morale of its employ- 
ees at a high level. A series of Family- 
Night-Open-House parties has been staged 
at Marcus Hook, Front Royal, and Lewis- 
town. A typical evening of entertainment 
features a show put on by the employees 
themselves, a talk by a returning war hero, 
singing, awards to deserving workers, dem- 
onstrations by a First Aid Crew, voice re- 
cordings to be sent to relatives and friends 
in the armed forces. Displays of ‘rayon at 
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war’ and a large diorama depicting the 
Guadalcanal battle front help workers to 
obtain a more realistic picture of the im- 
portant work they are doing. 

Five hundred A.V.C. families and guests 
attended the first ‘Open House’ held at 
Marcus Hook; 3661 was the count at the 
last party given in Front Royal. 

This holding- up of the A. Vi. diary 1s 
purely for the benefit of those who might 
be interested in arranging similar morale- 
builders for their family of employees. 


HOPE FOR FIGHTING ALLIES 


One of the most 
heroic pages of this 
war is being writ- 
ten by General 
Mikhailovitch and * 
his gallant Yugoslav 
patriots. [heir great 
courage and fight- 
ing spirit have helped immeasurably to 
dissipate the striking force of the Axis. 





e*T. M.--C.& C.C.C. 


INeeping these and other guerrilla armies 
equipped and in the fight has been another 
job tor rayon. Every day, rayon supply 
parachutes drop guns, animunition, radio 
sets, medical equipment and other supplies 
to these isolated Allies. 

For these supply ‘chutes, Rayon yarn has 
been ‘specially engineered to make a cloth 
that wall withstand the sudden shock of the 
load as the ‘chute snaps open. 





ROCK-A-BYE, BUDDY 


Jungle hammocks are helping members of 
the armed forces to sleep peacefully in the 
tropics. [he protective canopies of these 
hammocks are kept taut by loops of Vin- 
yon** cord sewn to strongly reinforced 
spots at each end of the canopy. Whereas 
a rope loop might break when a heavy man 
causes the canopy to stretch, the loop of 
Vinyon has an elongation of 300% at the 
breaking point. Aside from its great elas- 
ticity, Vv inyon 1s more highly resistant than 
rubber to sunlight, oxidation, oils and 
acids. It offers tremendous possibilities to 
the textile trade, when peace comes. 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp 
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HERE’S WHAT 4-PLY SERVICE BRINGS TO YOU 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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In ten more minutes 


what will you be doing ? 


N TEN MORE MINUTES they'll be in action— 

American fighters risking life and limb to 
conquer ane more bridgehead on the road to 
freedom. 


And in ten more minutes—what will you be 
doing to help win this war? 

Because it’s up to you as much as it’s up to 
them. Unless you—and all the rest of us at home 
—are devoting every spare minute of our time 
to fighting this war as civilians, their chances 
of victory are slim. 

Next time you read of an American raid on 
enemy positions—with its tragic footnote of lost 
planes and ships and men—ask yourself: 


“What more can I do today for freedom? 


What more can I do tomorrow that will save 

the lives of men like this and help them win 
>> 

the war? * ‘ * 


To help you find your place in America’s War for 
Freedom, the Government has organized the Citi- 
zens Service Corps as part of local Defense Coun- 
cils. Probably there is one of these Corps operating 
now in your community. Give it your full co-oper- 
ation. If none exists, help organize one. 


Write to this magazine for a free booklet, “You 
and the War,” telling you what to do and how to 
do it. This is your war. Help win it. Choose what 
you will do now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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Common Flange Ring 
for Heavy Twisting 
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Oblique-groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





~ smear. 
SR. L0 Sg RAT 218°"° 






Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 





Eadie Laced Wick 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





Standard DIAMOND FINISH 
Flange Ring 





Curved Web Ring originated 
by DIAMOND FINISH 


WE MAKE ALL 
TYPES OF RING 


HOLDERS 





Cast Iron Holder with 
Pin Type Cleaner 





Stamped Holder with 
Integral Traveler Cleaner 


















Under the conditions of urgency prevalent today — and surely in the stiff competitive 
situation probable after the war — every mill needs to be sure its Ring Practice is 100° 
up to date. Where lubricated rings are applicable, our Eadie designs provide the finest 
traveler raceway yet devised, permitting production speeds variously reported at 25°: 
to 50% greater than best previous operation. Even in standard styles, there are substan- 
tial advantages from installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings to replace worn equipment. 
Under such circumstances, production gains of 10° and more are common experience. 
Let us help you speed the production that will speed Victory! Initiate now a replacement 
program to obtain the full benefits of exclusive Eadie speed designs and the famous 
“DIAMOND” FINISH. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PLANT 
DEVOTED SOLELY TO RINGS 


















The time-tested quality of DIAMOND 
FINISH rings has been perfected 
through 70 years’ specialization 
solely in rings. That these rings em- 
body the finest, most modern achieve- 
ments of ring science, is a fact known 
for years to mill men, and proved by 
years of super-easy starting, unin- 
terrupted production operation, and 
exceptionally long life. 


SPINNING 
Makers of. Spinning and 





REG CO. 
Twister R ings since 1573 
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Automatic cleaning over spinning Cleaner over high speed twisters. 
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You can depend on Dayco Syn- 
thetic Roll Coverings for more 
uniform yarn at lower cost per 
month-of-use — because they 
are time-tried veterans of mill 
service since 1938. Further- 
more, only Daycos are backed 
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DEPEND ON DAYCOS 
FOR THESE 12 
OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 
1. Improved drafting. 


2. No grooving— 
less ends down. 


3. Unaffected by 
temperature changes. 


. Lower net roll costs. 


. Long service life. 


. Proper cushioning. 


by years of hard won “know-how” 
in the development of synthetic 
rubber products for industry. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. 


CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


WAYNESVILLE, N., C. 


Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Products Since 1934 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


4 
5 
6. Easy to apply. 
7 
8 


Not affected 
by hard ends. 


Static free. 


Oil resisting. 


. One-piece 


tubular construction. 


Produce more 
uniform yarn. 





Je oD) 


SYNTHETIC 


Roll Coverings 


QB) rrovver BY DAYTON 


A THOROBRED 
* Reg. Trade Mark, The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co, 
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War-Time Advertising 


War-time advertising gets a vote of con 
fidence in a recent research survey reported 
to the Association of National Advertisers. 
86 per cent of those questioned thought that 
manufacturers should continue during the 
war with at least some of their advertis- 
ing; 65 per cent thought that advertisers 
eould tell them more about how they were 
helping to win the war; 82 per cent said 
that advertising had done a good job in the 
promotion of war bonds; 84 per cent 
thought that business generally was doing 
a good job in helping to win the war. 

Advertising makes mistakes, in both war 
and peace. It is prepared by human beings, 
and subject to the same failings as other 
human endeavor. Also, advertisers and ad 
vertising agencies have suffered, as have 
textile mills, from manpower shortages. 

On top of this, advertising, in many in 
stances, has had to change pace or direc- 
tion with changes in production and sell 
ing. All in all, it is a pretty hectic time 
for advertisers and for those who prepare 
advertising copy. 

Some of the copy may have showed it, 
but much of it has been and is good. Lit 
erally, billions of dollars in advertising 
space and radio time have been given over 
to War Bonds, Red Cross, Army, Navy and 
Marine recruiting, morale boosting, ete. In 


our own pages, in March, you almost had 
to have a microscope to find that the Red 
Cross page had been donated by American 
Viscose: the Louis Allis (o. inserts have 
been devoted freely to Red Cross. Army and 
Navy, ete.; look at the splendid series that 
has been running for several months in our 
pages by J. W. Valentine, boosting the 
services; look over such ads as J. E. Sir- 
rine, Commercial Factors, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Fidelity Machine, ete. in May; also 
at Althouse Chemical and Onyx Oil and 


others in June Multiply such instances 
as these by the thousands of others in 
magazines and papers throughout the na 
tion and you will have some picture of the 
unselfish job advertisers are doing in pro- 
moting the war effort. There may be mis 
takes but taken as a whole, war-time ad 
vertising is “on the beam’. 

Also unselfish is the working job that 
many of our advertisers are doing in in 
structing textile mills as to saving ma 
chinery, equipment and supplies, making 
them last longer and give better service 
for the important job they are doing. In 
war-time as well as in peace-time the reader 
who is studying the advertising pages has 
a front row seat for the passing parade 
as well as an opportunity to learn more 
about doing the 100 per cent job demanded 
today. 





Flame-proofing—W aterproofing 

The recent series of articles by Eric 
Croen appearing in COTTON have occasioned 
wide comment and in addition to those 
published before, we have noted a great 
many requests for extra copies and reprints 
of these articles on this page in previous 
issues. Rh. H. SMITH, of Wm. E. Hooper 
& Sons Co., Baltimore, Md., and MISS 
RUTH B. McGEEHAN of Pacifie Mills, New 
York office, also make similar requests. 

EK. ENGLER of Manhattan Sponging 
Works of St. Louis, Mo., writes us to find 
out further information on flame-proofing, 
as discussed by Dr. Gustave E. Landt, of 
Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., at a 
recent luncheon of the Textile Square Club 
JOHN S. HARRIS, of the technical service 
department of Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo., noticed in Mr. Croens article 
a mention of a previous discussion of “Ze- 
lan A in the Finishing Plant”’’ in our pages 
and wants an extra copy of this latter 
article. 

* 
Winding Reprints 


An announcement in a recent issue that 
the series on “Winding Machines—-Work 
Load Calculations” by J. W. Stribling, was 
to be reprinted drew a number of requests 
and further comments such as that of G. 
W. MORGAN, of Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 
of Kankakee, I1ll.—‘‘The writer has fol- 
lowed with a great deal of interest the ex 
cellent articles. . . . Will you kindly send 
six reprints of the four series to us’; and 
that of A. D. SHORE, assistant treasurer, 
Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C.—‘‘We 
have read with interest. . .. We notice 
that readers desiring reprints of the entire 
series are invited to advise you. We will 
thank you to send us 12 reprints . 
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and from Montreal, Canada, where F. R 
DANIEL, general manufacturing manager 
of Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., says ‘“‘Would 
you please be good enough to send six sets 
of the entire series and from HOW- 
ARD BATEMAN, manager of Pendleton 
Mfg. Co., LaFrance, S. C., who says “If 
your supply will permit, we would like to 
have two copies and from HENRIK 
ROM, engineer, Ernst and Ernst, Dalton, 
Ga., who has read with interest and says 
“Please send me a couple of reprints of 
the entire series as soon as they are avail 
able’; and from J. F. SOFGE, assistant 
secretary, Graniteville (S. C.) Co., who 
says “. . . the articles are being cut out 
of the magazine and put in my file on 
winding and spooling operations” 





The late Simon S. Selig, who died in 
Atlanta recently, was not only president and 
founder of Selig Co. of this city, but a pio- 
neer in textile floor maintenance and sani- 





tary supplies as well. He was a leader in a 
long list of local civic and charitable affairs, 
and a national figure in the sanitary and 
disinfectant field. Selig Co., one of our 


good advertisers, and active throughout the 
textile industry of the U. S., was founded by 
Mr. Selig in 1896. 





Cuspidors and 
Floor Cleaning Machines 


Would you please ask ‘Erwin 
Hard’ (‘Keeping the Mill Clean’’, Sept 
Oct., Nov. 1941 and Jan. 1942) for the 
following information: First, the address 
of the company that supplies the cuspidors 
mentioned in his article and second, the 
company’s address that supplies’. rented 
floor cleaning machines.”’ 
EDWARD M. ROCHE 
Cumberland, Md. 
6 

Circular Knitting Reprints 

Further requests pile up for the reprints 
on the series of articles on the Komet and 
Links-and-Links machines, such as that 
from W. BARKER, superintendent, hosiery 
department, of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., at 
Drummondville, Canada, and from W. AR 
THUR SMITH, JR., district engineer of 
The Torrington Co., Boston office These 
25 articles will be available in book form 
shortly. 


Straightening Needles 

“Kindly send me six copies of your re 
print ‘Straightening Needles for Full-Fash 
ioned Machines’. Could you recommend a 
text book on full-fashioned knitting?’ 

LOUIS PARIS 

Duplex Hosiery Mills, Ine 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


“Studying Human Relations” 
Among other requests for reprints of 
Old-Timer’s May article on “Studying Hu 
man Relations” are those for 12 copies from 
ALLEN JONES, general superintendent, 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ga.; for a similar number from R. F 
HANDREN, superintendent, Canadian Cot 
tons, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont.; for 100 copies 
from P. H. BURRUS, JR., assistant treas 
urer, Abbeville Mills Corp., Abbeville, S. C 


o 


Muscogee 


Yarn Strength 

“In the article, ‘Standard Single Strand 
Break’, published in the February, 1943, is 
sue of CoTTON, reference is made to an ar 
ticle entitled, ‘Theory of Yarn Skein 
Strength’, which appeared on page 53 of 
the November, 1940, issue of CoTTon. We 
would very much like to secure either a re 
print of the latter article, if one exists, or 
else a copy of the November, 1940, issue of 
your magazine 
, J. GOLDMAN 
Fibre Products Laboratories, Inc 
New Brunswick, N. J 

+ 

Opening Room Practice 

“IT have just received this morning... all 
of the information on opening room prac 
tice. . . . I was very happily surprised 
and ean tell you that this information is 
going to be worth its weight in gold to 
us —-. 

D. S. COOK 

Manager, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Maine, 


(See page Yo oft this issue for the in 


formation Mr. Cook refers to.) 








A Bouquet for Bob Philip 


If you missed Bob Philip’s excellent article, “The Eyes Have 
It”, in the June issue of “Cotton”, we strongly recommend that 
you get out your last month’s copy of the magazine and read it. If 
in the course of a busy day, filled with the problems of meeting 
war production schedules, you looked at the attractive colored pic- 


tures—but didn’t read the text—we suggest that you give it careful 


attention. 


“The Eyes Have It” describes Three-Dimensional Seeing, a 
revolutionary new industrial process, dealing with the scientific 
application of painting to plant interiors. Through the employment 
of proper color combinations on floors, walls, ceilings, machine 
parts and working surfaces, remarkable increases in visibility are 


obtained without change in the lighting fixtures. 


Increased visibility means increased production with less 
fatigue; fewer accidents; less spoilage of materials; better house- 


keeping. 


These are important considerations under wartime conditions 


when every man-hour must be made to count. 


Our industrial engineers are familiar with the principles of 
Three-Dimensional Seeing. Give us an opportunity to show you 
how Three-Dimensional Seeing can improve the efficiency of your 


own operations. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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knemies 


WHENEVER anyone dares to question or criticize 

the acts of a labor union, or to suggest that 
unions should be subject to the common law of the 
land, this critic is certain to be branded as an enemy 
of labor. This is a favorite phrase amongst the racket- 
eers, who control most, and some would say all, of 
our labor unions. 

Who comprises Labor? Who are Labor’s enemies? 
In labor union terminology, “‘labor’’ means the unions 
themselves or their members; non-union working peo- 
ple are apparently not worthy of consideration. Thus, 
we have two kinds of “labor”. Just plain, common, 
ordinary working folks—and that includes practically 
everybody in the United States—and on the other 
hand, a certain proportion of these ordinary working 
folks who are affiliated with organizations dedicated 
to the proposition of obtaining superior benefits for 
their members at the expense of the other working 
folk through the exercise of economic pressure. 

This pressure is now being brought to bear in a 
number of instances by actions which border very 
closely on treason. The Constitution specifies that 
adhering to our enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort, is treason. Interruption to the mining of coal 
will immediately result in the shutting down of in- 
dustry and transportation, and paralyze the whole 
country. Certainly, that is undeniably giving aid and 
comfort to our enemies, and it would only be neces- 
sary to prove that some of our labor leaders have 
listened to enemy agents before encouraging these 
strikes, to shoot the said labor leaders in a perfectly 
legal manner. Even though no enemy influence can 
be proved, still, half of the specification of treason is 
met. In the Armed Forces, which would 
paralyzed by a coal strike, there are now 8 or 10 
million working men, lately recruited from every imag- 
inable kind of employment. Are not those who would 
deprive them of weapons and other equipment “en- 
emies of labor’’? 





soon be 


EVERY COAL MINER in the United States knows that 
coal must be mined, and that a coal strike must be 
broken, no matter what the consequences. Yet, they 
apparently put loyalty to their union leaders above 
loyalty to their country. It is hard to say how much 


of this support of their leaders is merely “apparent”. 
[It seems hard to believe that in any organization of 
half a million people, spread over a great territory, 
the overwhelming percentage could be traitors. Years 





of Labor 


of rigid union discipline have indoctrinated these peo- 
ple with the idea that they must above everything be 
loyal to the union and the union leaders. Hitler and 
Mussolini have given us some excellent illustrations 
of what can be accomplished within a few years with 
intensive indoctrination. 

In 1933, the average weekly earnings of the coal 
miners were $14.00. In March of this year, the av- 
erage earnings were $43.00 per week. If the miners 
could even exist in 19338, surely they can manage for 
the duration of the war on $43.00 a week. Coal min- 
ing being an absolutely essential industry, the leaders 
of the coal miners’ union must have figured that they 
could get by with anything if they would just turn 
on the pressure. Our present Government has been 
very prone to give unions anything they ask, reason- 
able or unreasonable, and the heads of the coal miners’ 
union must have assumed that enough economic pres- 
sure would force the concession of $2.00 a day in- 
crease in pay. When it became apparent that the 
Government had finally screwed up a little courage 
and was not going to allow this wage increase, a num- 
ber of union officials stated emphatically that the 
miners were out to get $2.00 a day and they were 
going to get it no matter what the Government or 
anybody else said, or there would be no coal mined. 
Since every one knows that coal must be mined, no 
matter what it takes to get it mined, are not the re- 
sponsible officials of the United Mine Workers ene- 
mies of labor, when maneuvering the coal miners into 
such a position and then refusing to back down when 
they found that their demands met with Government 
refusal and a total lack of public sympathy? 


CONGRESS has just passed, over presidential veto, 
a “mush-and-milk” labor control law which does 
nothing more than make labor unions amenable to 
the same laws that govern other persons and organi- 
zations. We fail to see a single provision in this law 
that will impair any labor union right or work any 
harm to any honest union. Yet three of the most in- 
fluential labor union men in the United States termed 
this bill wicked and vicious, stating, “It is the worst 
anti-labor bill passed by Congress in the last hundred 
years. It is born of revenge and malice. It is the 
very essence of Fascism. It destroys the philosophy 
of voluntarism on which free trade unionism is found- 
ed.” 


In making this statement, these labor leaders have 
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followed the usual organized labor line: that labor 
unions should be above the law, and must be left en- 
tirely alone to judge the propriety of their acts, Any 
intimation that labor unions should be obedient to the 
same laws that govern the rest of us is always met 
with frightful outcries from the gentry who head 
these potent forces. Their chief complaint against 
the bill seems to be the clause which provides a legal 
penalty with fine and imprisonment for stirring up 
and encouraging a strike in any plant or mine which 
has been taken over by the Federal Government for 
war purposes. That is, these labor leaders are de- 
fending their right to be traitors to their country at 
their own discretion, and the right to force their mil- 
lions of subjects to follow them in their acts of 
traitorism. 

The quoted statement from these labor leaders is 
of course pure piffle. The bill is not an anti-labor 
bill; it is merely an anti-racket bill, and no honest 
union could possibly lose through its provisions any- 
thing to which it is rightfully entitled. We fail to 
see anything Fascistic about a bill which merely states 
that labor unions must obey the laws which the rest 
of us must obey. As to the “philosophy of voluntar- 
ism” to which these gentlemen euphemistically refer, 
voluntarism is the last thing that labor unions permit, 
and least of all the coal miners. Is a man allowed 
any voluntary discretion about not joining the coal 
miners’ union? Can he voluntarily withdraw from 
the union and continue to mine coal? The closed shop 
is the very antithesis of voluntarism, since it leaves 
the hapless workman completely shorn of any right 
to voluntary action. He is firmly bound to an organi- 
zation which forces him, even against his will, to join 
it; forces his employer to deduct his union initiation 
fee and dues; and makes it mandatory that the worker 
be discharged if he refuses to pay the union tribute. 
Is there a trace of voluntarism in an organization 
which holds its members in such a deathlike grip that 
they can be led in a body to the betrayal of their own 
sons and brothers in the Armed Forces? Are not the 
men who can impose such iron-handed leadership on 
labor, its enemies? 


WHEN THE two leading labor organizations gave 
their no-strike pledge immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, we commented that it was our opinion that the 
only way these two big labor organizations could stop 
strikes was the same way an arsonist would stop fires; 
that is, by not starting them. We did not believe that 
locally fomented strikes could be prevented by the 
national organization, and the events of the past few 
weeks seem to indicate that this is the case, since 
wildcat strikes have sprung up in dozens of places, and 
while the national labor organizations have disclaimed 
responsibility and declared the strikes illegal, they 
have not been able to prevent them or to immediately 
put them down. It has been our observation that 
practically all strikes are fomented, and that few of 
them are voluntary or spontaneous. The rubber work- 
ers’ strike is a case in point. These rubber workers 
work unusually short hours for unusually high wages. 
The factories almost without exception are good ex- 
amples of high-class American industrial plants. Some 
of the rubber companies have unusual recreation fa- 








cilities and services of various sorts which are free t 
the employees. The only possible excuse that we can 
see for a strike in the rubber industry was the con- 
viction on the part of the local labor organizations 
that a time of stress like this was a good time to black- 
mail the United States Government into allowing un- 
justifiable wages. The rubber workers have in the 
main been overpaid rather than underpaid, when thei 
earnings are compared with workers of similar quali- 
fications and capacities. 

At the root of most strikes will be found a desire 
to strengthen the union hold on the workers. Most ot 
the publicized strikes of the past three or four years 
have been over the question of the closed shop; the 
check-off, or whether the AFL or the CIO was to get 
all of the gravy. Relatively few of the most publi- 
cized strikes have seemed to involve any question 
beneficial to the membership of the unions, Most of 
these strikes seemed to be aimed at more members 
and therefore more dues, or in transferring plants from 
one union into another, and insuring the collection of 
dues by the check-off. It is a reasonably safe assump- 
tion that many thousands of present union members 
have been forced into the union definitely against 
their wishes, and that they are now virtually eco- 
nomic serfs without the slightest shadow of that 
voluntarism which their leaders so stoutly defend. 
Surely, men who force workmen against their will to 
join organizations they detest, are enemies of free 
labor. A man should be just as free to refuse to 
join a union as to join it, and voluntarism vanishes 
when a man is given the choice of joining or starv- 
ing. 


WE HAVE never felt that we were enemies of labor, 
but we certainly admit to being enemies of monopoly, 
and we firmly believe that if monopoly in banking, 
industry or merchandising is contrary to the public 
interest, that monopoly in labor unions is equally un- 
desirable. Our opposition to the labor unions has 
never been based on the fact that they were organi- 
zations of working people, but entirely on our belief 
that they were monopolies whose aims, if accom- 
plished, would inevitably encompass the destruction 
of free enterprise in the United States. The very 
essence, the soul, of the American economy is com- 
petitive enterprise. The instant competition is re- 
moved, the vitalizing element of our whole wonder- 
ful American economy is destroyed. One of the most 
earnest aims of the labor unions is to destroy com- 
petition. Under general unionization of the country, 
competition would practically disappear, and instead 
of operating under its stimulating effect, American 
industry would be laden with the paralyzing feather- 
bed practices of the labor monopolies. 

Union labor is only a fraction of all labor in this 
country, and for many years it was so small a frac- 
tion that its arrogant extortion did not affect enough 
persons to awaken national resentment. Ten years 
ago there were only about 5 million union members 
out of about 40 million laboring people, and those 5 
million could successfully operate a very cozy little 
racket at the expense of the other 35 million with- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Exterior view of the building housing The Jacob Elsas Clinic & Nursery at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Nursery-Clinie in New Building 
at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


FOR MANY years the Fulton Bag 

& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
have operated a day nursery and 
medical clinic for the use of their 
employees, on a practical basis that 
has proven its worth as a service 
and has contributed greatly to the 
health and good citizenship of the 
people. 

Recently these services were 
moved into a handsome building, 
designed functionally to meet the 
requirements of these and related 
activities now and for the future. 
With so many mills now actively 
interested, due to manpower—and 
womanpower—shortage, in the op- 
eration of nurseries to care for the 
children of working parents, a de- 
scription of this building and its 
activities will be of especially time- 
ly interest. 

The company employs approxi- 
mately 2,600 workers; it operates 
a weaving mill of 100,000 spindles 
and 2,500 looms; a bleachery; and 
a “bag mill”. At present, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the personnel 
reside in homes owned by the com- 
pany, nearby the plant. The re- 
mainder come from other sections 
of Atlanta and its suburbs. 

Fulton Bag is, therefore, a large, 
“city” mill, and naturally, much of 
the services of its clinic-nursery 
meets the specific needs of these 





conditions. Furthermore, its sev- 
eral decades of experience in this 
sphere have provided the oppor- 
tunity for improvement that only 
experience can bring. In the essen- 
tials, however, the procedure and 
operation can be adapted to any 
size of plant, in a rural or other 
setting, to meet local conditions. 


Description of New Building 


Some time ago, the company saw 
that the need of its nursery and 
clinic services had outgrown the 
facilities available; and during 
the past year construction was 
begun on a new and modern struc- 
ture to house them, and this has 
recently been occupied and put 
into operation. The building was 
named The Jacob Elsas Clinic and 
Nursery, in honor of the founder 
of the company. It is a handsome, 
two-story brick structure; the 
main building, 152x53 feet, houses 
the nursery and other activities, 
and a wing, 82x36 feet, contains 
the medical clinic, drug supply 
room, and first-aid facilities. 

The entire first floor of the 
main building is devoted to the 
nursery, which is in charge of 
Miss Mary Rivers, who has been 
associated with the company in 
this capacity for more than 20 
years. She is assisted by a full- 
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time matron, Miss Ora Miles, two 
assistant matrons, and _ several 
maids, 

The facilities of the nursery 
proper are indicated by the accom- 
panying floor plan and _ photo- 
graphs. They include a large play- 
room, with baths, lavatories and 
toilets for the girls of the older 
age group, and a duplicate room 
for the boys across the center cor- 
ridor, Each of these rooms is 
equipped with individual lockers 
for school books, clothes, toys, etc. 
Next to the boys’ playroom is a 
playroom for smaller. children 
which connects to a bath and toilet 
room for the small tots. On the 
corner is a bedroom filled with 
individual cribs where the smaller 
children are given a daily nap. 

Across the hall from this bed- 
room is a small isolation room 
used in cases of infectious ail- 
ments or other treatment requlr- 
ing individual rest or attention. 

The well-equipped kitchen ad- 
joins the nursery dining room. 

At the end of the building is a 
large, screened porch for indoor 
play when weather conditions pre- 
clude the use of a large fenced 
yard in the rear. 

Different schedules are set up 
for the children, governed largely 
by their ages. Different units in 
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A floor plan of the first floor of the nursery-clinic building, showing arrangement, size, function, etc., 
A large playground, enclosed in woven wire fence, 1s located at the rear of the building 


different rooms. 


the plant operate on different 
shift-times, so that children 
brought in the mornings by their 
parents are received on arrival. 
Those of school age stay at the 
nursery, under supervision, until 
time to leave for school. They re- 
turn to the nursery after school 
and are served a wholesome, bal- 
anced mid-day meal, and play, rest 
or study until the end of their 
parents’ shift. 

Babies and 


children below 





GIRLS ROOM 
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school age remain at the nursery 
until called for by their parents, 
and are given a mid-morning meal 
of milk, cereal and orange juice, 
and also a mid-day lunch. 
Adequate facilities for play and 
exercise are provided both inside 
the building and in the play yard. 
The entire cost of the nursery to 
the employee is five cents per day 
if the child has one parent working 
for the company; ten cents per day 
for a child with two parents em- 
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ployed there. 

Each child, upon being admitted 
to the nursery, is given a rather 
thorough physical examination in 
the clinic adjoining the nursery, 
and receives vaccination and inocu- 
lation against other childhood dis- 
eases. A record is kept on the 
health of each child, and of course 
the nursery has continuous access 
to the clinic for first-aid and other 
medical attention. 

Due to increasing need for the 





A group of the older children at the mid-day luncheon served at the nursery . . . . . .« « 
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The attractive room in the nursery at 


services of the nursery on the part 
of employees of the second shift, 
the nursery recently began a sec- 
ond shift, and the children of em- 
ployees on the second shift are 
cared for like those on the first 
shift. Currently, some departments 
in the plant are operating three 
shifts, but the nursery does not. 
Rather, the employment and person- 
nel department, under which the 
nursery-clinic operates, endeavors 
to place employees desiring the use 
of the nursery for their children 
on the first or second shift wher- 
ever practicable. 

As indicated, the company has 
maintained the nursery for a great 
many years, and has found it to be 
a service well worth while as a con- 
tribution to work attendance, and 
in providing trained supervision of 
the children, under the proper en- 
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vironment, which unquestionably 
contributes to the peace of mind of 
their parents at work, and to the 
health and training of the children 
themselves. 

Use of the nursery is entirely 
voluntary, but it is so well estab- 
lished and effectively operated 
that it is freely used. The space 
and facilities are now on a scale 
that will provide ample accommo- 
dations for any probable increase 
for some time to come. 

The remainder of the first floor 
of the building is occupied by the 
medical clinic. As is true of the 
nursery, this service also has been 
maintained by the company for a 
great many years on substantially 
the present scale, and there has 
been no change in its operations 
other than providing it with mod- 
ern, up-to-date and functionally ar- 
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Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills where the tots are given their daily nap. 


ranged facilities in the new build- 
ing. Dr. D. T. Heyser, the physi- 
cian in full-time charge, has he'd 
this position for more than 20 
years. He is assisted by two grad- 
uate nurses, Mrs. Leona Hood and 
Mrs. Clara Stone, and a secretary, 
Mrs. Sara Finley. 

As a part of the clinic, there is 
dental service available at specified 
hours by a part-time dentist, Dr. T. 
KE. Cook. 

The clinic is completely equipped 
with a first-aid room, examination 
and treatment rooms, etc.—with 
complete separate facilities for 
white and colored employees. Here 
a thorough pre-employment physi- 


cal examination. including blood 


test, vision test, urinalysis, ete., is 
given each prospective new em- 
ployee. The services of the clinic 


are available at all tin.es to all em- 
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A group of the older children enjoying outdoor games and exercise in the playyard. 
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ployees at minimum costs for those 
services that are not provided free. 

On the second floor of the build- 
ing, above the wing housing the 
clinic, is located a commodious and 
well-appointed auditorium, with a 
seating capacity of approximately 
200, equipped with elevated stage 
and dressing room. It is connect- 
ed to a completely-equipped kitchen 
which is used for preparing meals 
for meetings of different organi- 
zations that use the auditorium, as 
well as for cooking and canning 
that are provided for the 
in the village. The front 
of this wing is occupied by 


classes 
women 
portion 


an attractive and well-stocked li- 
brary. Mrs. Jean Hyder is in 
charge. 


The second floor above the nurs- 
ery wing contains a number of 
rooms designed and utilized for var- 
ious purposes. At the head of the 
stairs is the office of Miss Rivers, 
and on the rear side of the build- 
ing are three large rooms, used as 
Boy Scout troop headquarters, and 





Some of the nursery boys at lunch 


vocational and night school class- 
rooms. 

The front side of the building 
contains the office of the librarian, 
who also is in charge of a kinder- 
garten class for children in the 
nursery, which is held in the two 
rooms next adjoining her office. 
Another large room on this floor 
is utilized for night school work, 





and another has been fitted up as 
headquarters for the air raid war- 
dens of the village. Once a month, 
the Red Cross conducts a blood bank 
in one of these rooms, as there are 
regularly more than 100 donors to 
this blood bank each month. The 
nursery matron’s living quarters 
are also on this floor. 

Some time ago the company dis- 
continued all deductions from the 
pay envelope, except those required 
by law. The librarian serves 
collector of bills for rent, coal, and 
other village services. 

The availability of this attract- 
ive, comfortable and well-planned 
building has provided, in addition 
to the nursery and clinic facilities, 
a well-rounded and complete com- 
munity center, at the disposal of 


as 


the plant’s employees. It is for 
their use, according to their de- 
sires and requirements; and ift 


serves a useful need by providing 
the facilities for self-help and im- 
provement, entertainment and so- 
cial functions. 





Representative departments in The Jacob Elsas Clinic & Nursery. Top, left, the attractive library. Top, right, 
the auditorium with elevated stage. Bottom, left, the kitchen which serves the auditorium and also is the loca- 
tion of cooking and canning classes (note pressure cookers). Bottom, right, three nursery children receiving 
first-aid in the clinic . . ., 
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Post-War Thinking for the 
Cotton- Textile Industry 


By Claudius T. Murchison 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


THIS IS a thoughtful analysis of the problems and opportunities that 

will confront the cotton-textile mills of the United States at war's 
end. It is well worth the serious contemplation of every mill executive 
—and his Congressman. We submit it as a clear, straight-forward, 
realistic insight into the external and internal factors that inescapably 
must affect and determine the permanent welfare of this industry. 


FROM MANY points of view, the 
cotton-textile industry from 
its present high and exciting posi- 
tion faces the period of post-war 
adjustment with genuine concern. 
Industry thinking has _ already 
reached the point where co-opera- 
tive effort is being designed for 
the purpose of meeting with the 
highest degree of intelligence the 
ultimate shock which we know is 
coming. In our preliminary vis- 
ualization of the tasks to be ac- 
complished, and before we can 
hope to deploy on the plateau of 
economic stabilization after the 
war, we were tremendously sur- 
prised to discover the extent of 
necessary dependence on Govern- 
ment policy and practices. These 
are of the utmost importance and 
so placed that the timing of their 
final disposition is prerequisite to 
the effective use of the industry’s 
own private plans and efforts. 


Government Contracts and 
Controls 


The first of these is a timeliness 
and orderliness in the termination 
of Government contracts, priori- 
ties, allocations, freezing regula- 
tions and other devices of control. 
It is obvious that the schedules of 
cancellations and reductions 
Should be carefully worked out 
with a view to obviating a period 
of excessive slack between the 
regime of war production and the 
renewal of peace-time activity. 
Whether such a program of read- 
justment should be swift or slow 
depends entirely on the duration 
of the conflict or whether the ene- 
my countries surrender in unison 
or succumb gradually, one by one, 
over an extended period. Present 


planning, however, should be 
based on the assumption that the 
end of the conflict will be abrupt 
so that the transformation to 
peace-time production should be 
as speedy as is humanly possible. 
Without doubt the end of the 
war will find the Government in 
possession of huge inventories of 
textile goods of every type and 
description. Knowledge of Gov- 
ernment intentions as to the dis- 
position of these huge supplies 
will be essential to the re-arrange- 
ment of production schedules. 


The end of the war, if abrupt, 
will occasion not only the termi- 
nation of Government contracts 
but likewise make necessary an 
immediate settlement of Govern- 
ment financial obligations to the 
industry. The greater part of the 
industry’s capital resources, vir- 
tually every enterprise in the in- 
dustry, will have been committed 
to the fulfillment of Government 
contracts. Toward the satisfac- 
tion of these contracts, millions of 
bales of cotton will have been pur- 
chased, billions of pounds of yarns 
and fabrics will be in process and 
hundreds of millions of yards of 
finished goods will be in storage 
awaiting shipping instructions 
which may never come. Inasmuch 
as the industry’s average process- 
ing period from the cotton bale to 
the finished fabric, represents a 
period of approximately three 
months, it can readily be seen how 
difficult the transition will be 
from the specialized fabrics of 
war to those which will be most 
needed in civilian consumption. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
say with exactness what the Gov- 
ernment’s financial commitments 
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to the industry will be at the ter- 
mination of the conflict but if we 
assume that outstanding contracts 
represent four to five months pro- 
duction, which in my opinion is 
conservative, the total sum in- 
cluding of course all finished cot- 
ton items which go into military 
and war industry uses could pos- 
sibly be as much as a billion and 
a half dollars. Inasmuch as the 
industry’s capital investment is 
not more than one billion four 
hundred million dollars, the 
speedy and equitable liquidation 
of these outstanding contracts 
will be absolutely imperative if 
the industry is to avoid heavy 
curtailment and retarded adjust- 
ment to peace-time opportunities. 


Post-War Lend-Lease Needs 


A third requirement of the type 
of planning which is dependent on 
Government policy is a reasonably 
reliable estimate from time to time 
as the war progresses of the Gov- 
ernment’s post-war lend-lease re- 
quirements and the probable vol- 
ume of its procurements for the 
relief programs instigated by the 
Office of Rehabilitation under 
the directorship of Governor Leh- 
man. 

It is our present supposition 
that lend-lease requirements will 
be limited after the war to the 
continuing military needs of the 
United Nations. We must assume, 
however, that the rehabilitation 
programs will be truly vast in 
scope. The territories conquered 
or economically paralyzed by the 
enemy nations harbor a popula- 
tion in excess of 500,000,000 peo- 
ple. If the war persists for an- 
other year it may safely be as- 
sumed that such populous areas as 
China, Malaya, Samatra, Java, the 
Philippines, the Balkan States, 
and Poland, will be denuded of 
textiles to the extent of virtual 
nakedness. The yardage which 
they will require for the restora- 
tion of a minimum standard of 
comfort and decency will be enor- 
mous. In filling that great void we 











can, of course, expect some aid 
from the mills of England but 
certainly for the first year the 
brunt of supply must be borne by 
America. 

It is hard to believe that the im- 
mediate and urgent needs of the 
areas which I have named will be 
less than five billion yards which 
will be approximately 40 per cent 
of a year’s production in the Unit- 
ed States at the present rate. It 
is, of course, purely problematical 
that a supply of goods so great, 
however badly they might be need- 
ed, could be financed and moved 
to these impoverished peoples. 
Nevertheless the objective is so 
cleancut and so urgent that any 
visible approach to the end of the 
war should be accompanied by 
active and fairly accurate plan- 
ning for its accomplishment. 

In addition to lend-lease and re- 
habilitation exports, there will of 
course be a residuum of private 
commercial trade. In the inter- 
est of speedy restoration of nor- 
mal international trade, it is im- 
portant that this residuum be en- 
couraged and supported in every 
way possible. In most, if not all, 
of the occupied countries, the ma- 
chinery for funds of foreign ex- 
change and the domestic currency 
systems will be in a state of col- 
lapse. Our own Government will 
no doubt have to assume the ma- 
jor role of shoring up the finan- 
cial structure of foreign trade. 
Even more than this may be neces- 
sary if private trade is to be re- 
sumed quickly and in substantial 
volume. 

Our industry’s planning must 
envisage still another contingency 
which is wholly in the hands of 
the Government. What will be the 
post-war attitude regarding the 
importation of jute? The Japanese 
conquest of Southeast Asia and 
the closing of the Mediterranean 
reduced sharply the shipments of 
jute to the United States. Cotton 
has been called upon to make up 
the deficiency and probably 750,- 
000,000 yards of cotton fabrics are 
now being diverted into uses for- 
merly occupied by jute. 

Will we sacrifice a development 
which accounts for the annual 
consumption of a quarter of a 
million bales of cotton and the em- 
ployment of a good many thousand 
people at a time when we are hov- 
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@ This provocative analysis of 
post-war problems for the cot- 
ton-textile industry is an abstract 
from an address by the author at 
the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board in New York City recently. 
Prepared primarily for business 
men outside the industry, it rep- 
resents a clear and sensible dis- 
cussion of prospective conditions 
that should be digested carefully 
by those within the industry as 
well ; a ee en 





ering on the brink of a production 
decline and a genuine employment 
collapse? These are questions 
which cannot yet be answered but 
I raise them to indicate that until 
the answer is forthcoming any in- 
dustry planning will retain a wide 
margin of uncertainty. 


What is Our Cotton Policy? 


The future of the industry will 
be seriously influenced also by 
the Government’s raw cotton poli- 
cy. The price and supply of 
American cotton and its place in 
international trade are a 100 per 
cent political issue. With re- 
spect to cotton, we have not yet 
reached and probably will not for 
a long time reach a point where 
we can say, “This is our estab- 
lished and permanent cotton poli- 
cy.” The problem is an extremely 
complicated one economically, as 
well as politically, and the manu- 
facturing division of the industry 
will not presume to plan or rec- 
ommend. Our duty is to take the 
cotton as it comes to us, apply to 
it the best research, the best tech- 
nology, the best distribution, the 
best promotion that we can com- 
mand in order to achieve maxi- 
mum consumption. 

The industry is not only willing 
but anxious to pay for cotton the 
maximum price consistent with a 
prosperous agriculture and with 
competitive marketing of cotton 
products. Accepting this principle 
in full, there still remains the 
duty to point out in an economic 
analysis that the strength and 
reach of the textile industry as a 
processor of cotton are condi- 
tioned by the price of the staple. 

Closely related to this fact is 
the swift technical progress be- 
ing made in synthetic fibers and 
in the paper industry. Also close- 
ly related to it, is the question of 
export subsidies, compensatory 
tariffs, import quotas and other 





headaches which become extreme- 
ly acute not only to the Govern- 
ment and the farmers but to any- 
one trying to visualize the out- 
come. 

The cotton-textile industry per- 
haps more than any other well- 
established manufacturing indus- 
try sees in its own position the 
paradox of conflicting domestic 
and international policies. With 
respect to international affairs 
the prevailing sentiment in our 
Government and in the majority 
thinking of the American people 
is for lowered trade barriers. 
Greater freedom of commerce is 
demanded; the continuing de- 
crease in tariff rates, the stimula- 
tion of imports from abroad—all 
as an expression of faith in the 
doctrine that international peace 
and brotherhood are in proportion 
to international trade. Taken 
alone, sentiment and doctrine are 
unassailable. But we are not al- 
lowed to take them alone. 

With equal fervor and deter- 
mination we build a domestic eco- 
nomic policy compounded of high 
wages, short hours, high prices of 
agricultural products, which are 
the major raw materials of indus- 
try, restrictions on _ individual 
output in industry and innumer- 
able additional elements which 
may be justified from the stand- 
point of the domestic society but 
which serve to destroy completely 
normal competitive relationships 
with foreign countries. 

We probably have a number of 
industries which for the time be- 
ing, and for special reasons, can 
cope successfully with these han- 
dicaps. The textile industry is not 
one of these. It was an old in- 
dustry in other countries before it 
ever came to America. Inventive 
genius and technological excel- 
lence as applied to this industry 
are not in the monopoly of any 
one nation. All the efficiency 
that could be dreamed of, much 
less realized, is not adequate to 
overcome differentials of 50 per 
cent in the cost of raw material. 
Added to this is the fact that the 
American wage scale is from 100 
to 1000 per cent higher than those 
of competing countries. The cot- 
ton textile industry of the United 
States cannot live without sub- 
stantial tariff protection and I be- 
lieve this is equally true of the 
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voolen and rayon divisions of the 
ndustry. To those who know in- 
ernational cost relationships in 
textile manufacture, the current 
talk of diminished tariff protec- 
tion for textiles is sheer hocus 
pocus; made irrelevant and non- 
sensical by the domestic policy 
which the American people them- 
selves have created. 


The Industry’s Own Job 


We now turn to consideration 
of those tasks which must be 
planned and carried out by the 
industry primarily on its own re- 
sponsibility. The first of these 
is the orderly reconversion of ma- 
chinery to peace-time production. 
The machinery itself will be bad- 
ly worn and battered. Most of it 
will have operated throughout the 
duration 24 hours a day, six days 
a week, and much of it will have 
been operated seven days a week. 
Repair and maintenance will have 
been accomplished with great dif- 
ficulty because of the continuity 
of operation and because of the 
extreme scarcity of repair parts. 
To establish itself on a thorough- 
ly efficient production basis the 
greater part of the industry will 
need entirely new equipment. The 
machinery manufacturers will be 
subjected to the greatest deluge 
of orders they have ever known. 
It is highly desirable that each 
mill operator plan for probable 
machinery needs as far in ad- 
vance as possible and have his or- 
ders ready for placement just as 
soon as they can be given con- 
sideration by the machinery man- 
ufacturers. 

Reconversion of production also 
assumes a knowledge of the mar- 
ket changes which have occurred 
during the period of conflict and 
also a knowledge of new products 
which have been developed and 
refinements or modifications of 
old products. With the exception 
of certain staple goods, such as 
sheetings and towels, it is not 
likely that many mills can return 
to their old production schedules 
with assurance that the new world 
will have open arms for what they 
produce. 

Under the stimulus of military 
requirements, the range of cotton 
fabrics has been greatly widened, 
the potential uses have been enor- 
mously enlarged, much progress 


has been made with new finishes, 
both with respect to their applica- 
tion and the materials which are 
used. Thorough-going market an- 
alyses will be essential, both in the 
field of industrial uses and in the 
field of individual and household 
uses. For such continuing market 
studies definite plans are now be- 
ing made. 

Of even greater importance in 
the long run is the necessity of 
pure scientific and technical re- 
search on a large and coordinated 
scale. This is obviously essential 
because of the phenomenal! scien- 
tific progress in the production of 
synthetic fibers, paper products, 
plastics and metal containers. If 
the textile industry is to remain 
primarily a cotton-textile industry, 
scientific improvements in the uti- 
lization of cotton must keep pace 
with those which are so evident in 
the competitive fields which I 
have just named. All scientists 
agree that cotton research is still 
in its infancy. We know extreme- 
ly little of the physical properties 
of the fiber itself and have only 
begun to visualize the possibilities 
of chemical treatment of the fiber. 

Another important part of our 
planning is a co-operative promo- 
tion of cotton goods on a greater 
scale than ever before attempted. 
This promotion embraces im- 
proved methods of distribution, 
the influencing of fashion ele- 
ments, industrial as well as per- 
sonal consumption, the develop- 
ment of greater public under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
utilities of cotton products. 

In order to launch more success- 
fully the innovations of fabric, of 
finish, of utility and of fashion, a 
closer working coordination of the 
various groups within the indus- 
try will be sought. The customary 
relationships of spinner, of weav- 
er, of finisher, of converter, of 
garment manufacturer and interi- 
or decorator, wholesaler and re- 
tailer, have resulted in great ex- 
cellence of performance during 
periods which are comparatively 
static as regards the character of 
the industry’s output and general 
economic conditions. But in pe- 
riods of rapid change, which in- 
volve the revolutionary transitions 
which we must anticipate in the 
near future, the customary rela- 
tionships of the industry do not 
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facilitate rapid and constructive 
adjustment. The various groups 
are too remote from each other; 
they are too impersonal toward 
each other. 

If the industry’s plans for bet- 
ter and more varied products, for 
finer technology in_ production, 
and for more intensely exploited 
markets, for a sound international 
trade pattern, for a stable and eco- 
nomical status of raw cotton, are 
satisfactorily accomplished, it will 
have automatically solved its post- 
war labor problem simply by pre- 
venting its development. But I 
am fearful that even with our best 
efforts we must anticipate some 
confusion and a considerable time 
lag in the prosecution of the post- 
war program. “. 


Production Drop Expected 


It is only the part of caution to 
prepare for some degree of pro- 
duction curtailment. As late as 
the summer of 1939, our fondest 
hopes were directed to an annual 
cotton consumption of ten million 
bales which then seemed rather 
fabulous. A ten-million bale rate 
of consumption now would mean 
a step-down of 16 per cent. If the 
decline is no greater we shall con- 
sider ourselves fortunate. At this 
rate of activity our post-war em- 
ployment problem will not be too 
great. The new employees in the 
industry are not migratory labor. 
They are working for the most 
part in their home communities. 
Many of them are women who are 
working merely because of the 
pressure of war conditions and 
most of them belong to the same 
families whose male members have 
traditionally worked in the mills 
but will be returning from the 
armed forces or the emergency in- 
dustries after the war is over. 

All in all, as the industry views 
the future it sees a tremendous 
task which challenges the minds 
and the facilities both of industry 
and Government but progress is 
being made in understanding of 
the task and in making the moves 
for its performance. The outlook 
is characterized neither by fear 
nor discouragement. | 

(Copies of “The Importance 0} 
Cotton to the Future Economy 0] 
the United States’’, another recent 


able address by Dr. Murchison, may 
be secured from The Cotton Textile 


Institute. ) 
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Part I 


ViInyve Besins—Their Uses 
in Pextile Finishing 


By Leonard Shapiro 


Research Chemist, Warwick Chemical Company 


THIS begins an especially valuable discussion on an important subject 
of timely interest. This installment, the first of three, covers 


a general description of the vinyl resins. 


The others will go into detail 


in discussing peared the textile uses of them, methods of appli- 


cation, etc. 


BROADLY speaking, the viny] res- 
ins include practically all of 
the linear polymers: These are res- 
ins in which a simple organic chem- 
ical unit (the monomer) polymer- 
izes, by the addition of one molecule 
to another, to form long chains. 
Thus, monomers of the general for- 
mula R.CH — CH, (generally de- 
rived from acetylene), polymerize 
to form long chains containing 20 
or more (up to several hundred) 
molecules of monomer: 
~ CH- CH,,-CH- CH,,-CH- CH,,~CH- CH,,- CH- 
R R R R 

In the above formula for viny] 
polymers, the most important char- 
acteristic is the long hydrocarbon 
chain. R is a substituent atom or 
a side-chain, which recurs at inter- 
vals along the polymer chain. 

As shown in Table I, the various 
members of the vinyl series differ 
only in the nature of the substitu- 
ent, R. The most commonly known 
viny! resins are vinyl! chloride, viny] 
acetate, and vinyl alcohol. The 
polystyrene and polyacrylate resins 
belong to the same general class, as 
will be noted from their formulas, 
but, since they are generally re- 
garded as separate classes of resins, 
they will not be considered further 
at this time. 

In addition to the simple poly- 
mers listed in Table I, one or more 
monomers may be mixed and poly- 
merized together. Thus, Table II 
shows how vinyl chloride and viny] 
acetate may be co-polymerized to 
form a resin having properties in- 
termediate between vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate. The polymers 


themselves may be treated with var- 
ious reagents to obtain chemical 
modifications. 


Thus, polyviny] ace- 
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tate is hydrolized to produce poly- 
vinyl alcohol, and polyvinyl! alcohol 
may be treated with butyraldehyde 
to obtain polyvinyl butyral. Certain 
of the vinyl polymers can also be 
vulcanized to obtain infusible, rub- 
bery substances. 






Although the vinyl resins have 
been known for over 100 years, it 
is only in the last five years that 
these resins became of industria! 
importance. In 1938, the polyviny! 
butyral resins were found to be far 
superior to nitrocellulose and cellu- 
lose acetate for use as the plastic 
interlayer in automobile safety 
glass. In the next few years, we 
became accustomed to the transpar- 
ent plastic belts, suspenders, watch- 
straps, and other novelties made of 
vinyl copolymers. Polyvinyl] alco- 
hol was used for textile sizings, and 

















TABLE I 
R= Subdstituent Monomer cabenen 
-Cl Vinyl Chloride CH,-CHC1 -CHo- _" CH, 2s CH,- aie pic - 
~ OCOCH, Vinyl Acetate CH,=CHOCOCH. ee ee 
i 0 Co 0 
Hs He CHs H« 
- OH Vinyl Alcohol CH,=CHOH a. ee oe 
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H H H 
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H H H H 
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: 9 0 
R R i R 
=Clo Vinylidene Chloride CHp=CClo 
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TABLE II 


Vinyl Copolymer 
(Chloride-Acetate) 


co 


Cs 


Polyvinyl Butyral 


ae “ea? CHp-CH-CHp-CH- wf CHp~CH-CHp~CH-CHp- 
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Vinylseal 


Vinyl Copolymers 


PVA 
Solvar 


Polyvinyl Alcohol 


Polyvinyl Butyral Butvar 


Polyvinylidene Chloride Saran 
(and copolymers) 





TABLE I1I]—Vinyl Resins Commercially Available in the U. S. 


Primary 
Resin Trade Name Manufacturer 
Polyvinyl Chloride Koroseal, Korolac B. F. Goodrich 
Korogel, Kogene B. F. Goodrich 
Polyvinyl Acetate Geliva Shawinigan Products 


Vinylite A 
(solutions ) 
P V Acetate 

Vinylite V 

Vinyon (filament) 


Resistoflex P V A 


Saflex (thermosetting) Monsanto 


Butacite 

Vinylite X 
Polyvinyl Formal Formex 

Formvar 
Polyvinyl Acetal Alvar 


Velon (Saran filament) Firestone 


Carbide and Carbon 
Carbide and Carbon 
DuPont 


Carbide and Carbon 
Carbide and Carbon 


DuPont 
Shawinigan Products 
Resistoflex Corp. 


Monsanto 
DuPont 
Carbide and Carbon 


General Electric 
Shawinigan Products 


Shawinigan Products 


Low Chemical Co. 








for oil-resistant and gasoline-resist- 
ant tubing. Coated tablecloths 
made from “coal, air, salt and wa- 
ter’ were sold in all department 
stores. Polyvinyl acetate became 
popular as an adhesive, and as a 
paper sizing. None of these uses, 
however, approached the industrial 
importance of safety glass— until 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor suddenly deprived us of 90 per 
cent of our rubber supply. 

Overnight, rubber became our 
most critical strategic material, and 
it became necessary to use every 
possible substitute to extend our 
stockpile until synthetic rubber 
production could be developed. In 
the field of coated fabrics, viny] 
resins displaced rubber almost com- 
pletely. Vinyl copolymers and vinyl 
butyrals are used in great quantity 
for raincoats, hospital sheeting, 
food- and water-bags, life-rafts, 
life-belts, tarpaulins, mustard-gas- 
proof decontamination cloths, wa- 
terproof laminated fabrics for 
“jungle uniforms”, sleeping-bags, 
and “Mae West” life-preservers. 

It has been estimated that poly- 
vinyl resins are saving the equiva- 
lent of 22,000 tons of rubber per 
vear for our war industries. The 
production of vinyl resins increased 
by leaps and bounds, until the pro- 
duction of vinyl plastics is now 27 
per cent greater than that of nitro- 
cellulose. 

New uses have been developed 
so rapidly for these resins, that, 


despite this phenomenal increase in 
production, there is _ scarcely 
enough of them to fill the direct 
military requirements. Vinyl res- 
ins are under full allocation under 
General Preference Order M-10, 
and the apportionment toward vari- 
ous end-uses for February 1943 is 
of interest: Direct military uses, 
86.5 per cent; indirect military 


uses, 7.5 per cent; and essential 


Jungle uniform with inflated buoy- 
ancy balloon, made from a vinyl- 
coated fabric, for crossing jungle 
streams. Courtesy, U. S. Signal 
ae ee ee 
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civilian uses, 6.0 per cent. 

Obviously, it will be a long time 
before vinyl resins will be avail- 
able for civilian usage again, but, 
after the war, there is little doubt 
that they will have permanently re- 
placed rubber for many applica- 
tions. 

(The second installment of this 
discussion on vinyl resins will ap- 
pear in the next issue.—The Edi- 
tor.) 

——@ 
Quality Obstacles 

You are doubtless finding many ob- 
Sstacles standing in the way of quality 
under today’s conditions, The first step 
in the maintenance of quality is to 
recognize the obstacles and face them 
frankly, and then work vigorously to 
remove them. 

Here are some of the obstacles that 
supervisors are up against in their at- 
tempts to maintain quality work 
standards: 

1. Extreme pressure for output. 

~. Substitute materials. 

3. Inadequate equipment. 

4. Insufficient shutdown time to 
keep equipment in good condition. 


» Green and inexperienced work 


ers. 
6. High labor turnover. 
7. Excessive absenteeism. 


8. Indifference of workers who 
know jobs are plentiful. 
9. Close supervision made difficult 
by multiple duties and emergencies. 
You can undoubtedly add many ob- 
stacles to this list. They are obstacles 
which cannot be dodged. They must be 


faced. — “Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
2 a oe 


The Importance of Orderliness 

It is extremely hard to do good care 
ful work amid dirty and disorderly 
surroundings. Order is one of the 
prime requisites of successful opera- 
tion. You can consider your depart- 
ment in order only when: 

1. There are no unnecessary things 
or material lying about. 

2. When all the necessary things 
and material are in their proper places. 

To accomplish this orderliness it is 
essential that we: 

1. Provide the proper places to put 
the necessary things. 

2. Determine what things are un- 
necessary, and see that they are re- 
moved. 

3. Set an example of orderliness 
ourselves so that our workers will fol- 
low our example easily by the power 
of suggestion. 

4. Insist that your workers do their 
part in maintaining order and cleanli- 
ness. Instill the orderliness habit.— 
“Management Information”, Elliott 
Nervice Co., Ine. 
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Fuller Callaway Clarifies the Various 


Textile Researeh Programs 


@ Three separate and distinct research programs in the textile 
industry have recently been in the news. It appeared to COTTON that 
it would help prevent confusion, and possibly clear up confusion which 
now exists, if a summary of the plans and purposes of these three 


organizations were presented. 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of 


Callaway Mills, is prominently connected with all three of these re- 
search groups, and we requested him to prepare for us the accom- 
panying article, which gives a brief resume of each of these three 
organizations and which, we believe, will clarify the picture.—The 


Editor. 


By Fuller E. Callaway. Jr. 


President, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


AT THE request of the Editor of 

COTTON, I am outlining below 
a brief summary of the plans, pur- 
poses and organization of the three 
textile research organizations with 
which I am identified: Callaway 
Institute, Inc.; Institute of Textile 
Technology; and Textile Research 
Institute, Inc. 


Callaway Institute, Inc. This In- 
stitute, located in LaGrange, Ga., 
is a non-profit corporation, organ- 
ized for educational and research 
purposes, and has no connection 
with any other organization. This 
corporation has no members and 
has no intention at the present of 
putting on a membership cam- 
paign. This corporation conducts 
its research by entering into con- 
tracts for sponsored projects with 
private individuals or corporations 
under which this Institute under- 
takes to do the research work at 


the expense of the sponsor, and all 


findings become the property of 
the sponsor. Fuller E. Callaway, 
Jr., is president of this corpora- 
tion and P. N. Collier is vice-presi- 
dent and executive director. (A de- 
tailed description of this organi- 
zation appeared on page 75 of the 
April issue of COTTON.) 


Institute of Textile Technology. 
This is the name tentatively deter- 
mined upon for a new corporation 
which is yet to be formally organ- 
ized, and will be organized as a 
non-profit, scientific and educa- 
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tional institution. Membership in 
this Institute will be confined to 
individuals and corporations who, 
at the present time, own cotton 
spinning spindles and/or cotton 
weaving looms within the conti- 
nental United States (it might pos- 
sibly include Canada later). 


All activities of this Institute 
will be devoted to research and 
scientific investigation and educa- 
tion which it is believed will be of 
benefit to its members. Research 
will be conducted looking toward 
the improvement of cotton mill 
machinery in the hope of greatly 
increased machine efficiency and 
drastically lower labor costs per 
unit of production. Research will 
be conducted looking toward im- 
proved qualities of cotton yarns 
and fabrics. Research will be 
conducted looking toward the spin- 
ning and weaving of wool on cot- 
ton mill machinery. Research will 
be conducted looking toward the 
spinning and weaving of synthetic 
fibers on cotton mill machinery. 
Research will be conducted on im- 
proved chemical processes for 
cotton yarns and fabrics as well 
as improved methods of finishing, 
dyeing, etc. Research will be con- 
ducted on any and all phases of 
textile operation which it is 
deemed will be valuable to the 
members of this Institute. 

In addition to research, this In- 
stitute will train men for its mem- 
bers on a post-graduate level. Dis- 
coveries, processes, techniques, 
patents, ete., arising out of the 


work of this Institute will be 
available only to the members of 
this Institute. The basis of par- 
ticipation will be not over 10 cents 
a spindle or 25 cents a bale of cot- 
ton consumed, per year, whichever 
figures higher for a particular 
mill. The men in the cotton-tex- 
tile industry who have already 
signified, up to this writing (June 
12), their willingness to co-operate 
in this Institute are: 


William W. Allan, Baltic Mills, Baltic, 
Conn.; Arthur M. Allen, Hickley, Allen, Til 
linghast & Wheeler, Providence, R. I. 
Howard Baetjer, Mount Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Baltimore, Md.; Wm, L. Balthis, Bal 
ston Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; W. N. 
Banks, Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga. 
Karl Bishopric, Spray Cotton Mills, Spray. 
N. C.; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., Callaway; 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; J. A. Chapman, Inman 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.: John H. Cheat- 
ham, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga.; Her- 
man Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Norman E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cot 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Julian T. Hightower. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
G. E. Huggins, Martel Mills, New York City 
Gerrish Milliken, Deering. Milliken & 


Co., New York City; Roger Mill ken, Deer 
ing, Milliken & Co., New York City; Walter 
S. Montgomery, Spartan Millis, Spartanburg, 


S. $ Moore, Edenton Cotton Mills. 
Edenton, N. C.; Paul A. Redmond, Alabama 
Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Wm. A. L. 
Sibley, Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C.; E. A. 
Smyth, III, Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C.; 
W. H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & Proces 
ing Co., Mount Holly, N. C.; Charles A. 
Sweet, Wellington, Sears Co., New York 
City; Sam H. Swint, Graniteville Co., Gran- 
iteville, S. C.; and Fred W. Symmes, Union 
Buffalo Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 


No officers have yet been elect- 
ed, but Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., has 
been appointed chairman of a tem- 
porary executive committee in- 
cluding W. N. Banks, Norman E. 
Elsas and Julian T. Hightower to 
serve during the organization pe- 
riod. 


Ss. C 


Textile Research Institute, Inc. 
This Institute was established in 
1930 under the name of United 
States Institute for Textile Re- 
search. The name was subsequent- 
ly changed to Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc. For the past severa! 
years, this Institute has worked in 
co-operation with The Textile 
Foundation. 

Membership in this Institute is 
open to both individuals and cor- 
porations in the textile and allied 
fields such as woolen mills, wor- 
sted mills, cotton mills, silk mills 
rayon weaving mills, rayon spin. 
ning mills, glass fiber producers 
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rayon producers, textile machinery 
manufacturers, dyestuff and chem- 
ical companies, ete. Research 
work carried out by this Institute 
will cover all types of raw materi- 
als and will cover matters relating 
to all branches of the textile and al- 
lied industries. The 5-point pro- 
gram of this Institute comprises, 
(1) fundamental research in all 
major fibers, both natural and syn- 
thetic; (2) applied and processing 
research in each of the major 
branches of the industry; (3) eco- 


Hagood Heads 
S. C. Mill Men 


Ben F. Hagood, president of the 
slenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C., 
and the Pickens (S. C.) Mills, was 
elected president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of South Caro- 
lina at a streamlined, one-day session 





Ben F.. Hagood 


of the organization in Spartanburg on 
May 26. He succeeds James A. Chap- 
man, of the Inman (S. C.) Mills, who 
has been president for two years and 
who was recently elected as first vice- 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 

Other officers of the association, 
elected at the meeting, are: S. H. 
Swint, president, Graniteville (S. C.) 
Company, vice-president; W. P. Ja- 
cobs, of Clinton, S. C., executive vice- 
president and treasurer; and Miss A. 
L. Norman, acting secretary. Fred W. 
Symmes, of Greenville, succeeded Mr. 
Hagood as a member of the board of 
directors. 

Sf 
May Rayon Deliveries 
Continued at High Pace 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn to 

domestic consumers continued at a 


high pace during May, aggregating 41,- 
800,000 pounds, according ‘t% figures 


nomic research; (4) a research in- 
formation service; and (5) scien- 
tific training of picked graduate 
students. 

This Institute has recently an- 
nounced plans for a drive to raise 
$300,000 per year for five years 
plus a $500,000 capital fund. I am 
not familiar with the details of 
how this fund is to be raised since 
I was not present at the meeting at 
which the decision for this cam- 
paign was reached. The officers of 
this Institute are: Fessenden S. 
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compiled by the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Ine. The May total compared 
with 41,500,000 pounds shipped during 
April and with 37,600,000 pounds 
shipped during May 1942. For the five 
months to May 31, 1943, shipments ag- 
gregated 203,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 192,400,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period last year, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent. 

Rayon staple fiber deliveries to do- 
mestic consumers aggregated 12,900,- 
000 pounds during May 1943, as 
against 13,300,000 pounds shipped in 
April and 12,700,000 pounds shipped in 
May 1942. Staple fiber deliveries for 
the five months to May 31, 1943, ag- 
gregated 64,500,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 62,100,000 pounds shipped 
in the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 5 per cent. 

a 
Committee on 
Textile Finishes 

The national research committee of 
the American Association of Textile 
(‘hemists and Colorists has established 
a sub-committee on textile finishes un- 
der the chairmanship of Kenneth H. 
Barnard, director of product research 
of the Pacific Mills, 214 Church St., 
New York City. 

Membership in this sub-committee 
will be limited to qualified chemists 
who are experienced in the field of 
finishes, and they -will receive the ben- 
efit of the information which is de 
rived from the rest of the members 
only to the extent of their personal 
contribution to this work. 

At a recent meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee, its agenda was established and 
will embrace the qualitative and quan- 
titative determination of the newer 
synthetic finishes to include water re- 
pellents and mildew treatments. This 
is in line with the request of Colonel 
Steadman of the Quartermaster Corps 
for methods to determine the amount 
and character of thermo-plastic resin, 
water repellent and mildew preventive 
finishes which are encountered in typ- 
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Blanchard, president and executive 
secretary; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
Robert E. Rose, and Harold De- 
Witt Smith, vice-presidents; and 
Edward T. Pickard, treasurer. 

I have not covered any of the 
other organizations doing research 
in the textile field, but only those 
three with which I am identified, 
to clear up any confusion or in- 
correct impression that there is 
any relationship between them 
that might result because of this 
fact. 


ical fabrics in use by the Army. The 
colmmittee’s first assignment is the de- 
velopment of a suitable technique for 
the handing of each of these subjects. 

Selected samples of fabrics which 
contain a known quantity and quality 
of synthetic finish will be distributed 
among the committee members to be 
subjected to inter-laboratory tests ac- 
cording to preliminary methods which 
have already been discussed. The re- 
sults will not be published until suffi- 
cient progress has been made to per- 
mit the setting up of provisional stand- 
ards and methods. So far, very little 
has been done in this field, but much 
can be accomplished, and it is hoped 
that this committee will be able to 
render a valuable contribution to the 
textile industry. 

--- —— 
Book by Industrial 

Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have published an extreme 
ly interesting and valuable book, en- 
titled “Continuous Process and Its 
Contribution to Textile Progress”. It 
is an authentic, illustrated chronicle of 
the major’ technological advances 
which have made textile history. The 
company’s curiosity and interest in the 
evolution of continuous processes, by 
which textiles have progressed from a 
hand craft to one of the most mecha- 
nized of all industries, inspired it to 
produce this book. The volume has 
been published in a limited edition for 
private distribution but will be gen- 
erally available in major textile and 
industrial centers throughout the coun- 
try at the public libraries, industrial 
museulms, universities, colleges and 
textile schools, 

A novel feature of the special edi- 
tion of the book is that it is bound in 
a 112x068, 
made of 150 denier, 40 filament con- 


six-harness rayon serge 


tinuous process yarn in both warp and 
filling. The same yarn is used as fill- 
ing in the woven cover label. The book 
is sewn with a special thread made of 
3-ply 275 denier, 120 filament continu- 
ous process Hi-Tenacity rayon yarn. 
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The Foreman’s Responsibility 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THERE ARE at least two impor- 

tant factors brought to the 
forefront in industrial relations by 
the regulations of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

One is the mental reaction that 
may be produced in the mind of 
the worker because, in a measure, 
he has been “frozen” in his job. 
Like any other average citizen, he 
wants to feel that he is free to 
move or stay as he may choose and 
not as someone else may deter- 
mine. The worker may have been 
with the organization for years and 
had never thought of leaving but 
as soon as he became “frozen” in 
his job, his mind began to imagine 
dire thoughts and develop unwhole- 
some mental reactions. Many work- 
ers do not read and appreciate the 
reasons for many things being done 
today, hence management has an 
extremely important educational re- 
sponsibility added to its other 
many duties. 

One industrialist explained to his 
people why the regulation had been 
made, its importance, its intent and 
the need for patriotic observance 
and then added the fact that he 
wanted only satisfied, loyal and 
patriotic workers in his organiza- 
tion. Therefore, if at any time, 
any worker felt that he could not 
do good work and could better his 
position wilhin the provisions of 
the regulation, he could secure a 
release immediately. Of course, 
such a statement immediately re- 
moved any idea of being frozen and 
cleared the atmosphere completely 
insofar as a possibility for any bad 
mental reaction on that point is 
concerned. 

Another industrialist has adopt- 
ed the policy of referring any dis- 
satisfied worker to the United 
States Employment Service with 
the suggestion that he abide by 
any decision that office makes. If 
he and the United States Employ- 
ment Service think he should move, 
that will be satisfactory. If the 
United States Employment Service 
convinces him that he should stay, 
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that will be satisfactory also. The 
second policy is wise and liberal 
but not so wise and liberal as the 
first and not so immediately reliev- 
ing. 

Labor in civilian life in free 
America does not like to feel the 
bonds of restrictions too closely. If 
the regulations are adopted as a 
policy without a high degree of in- 
telligence, very bad industrial re- 
lations resulting in lessened produc- 
tion and poor quality of work may 
result. 

These regulations cannot be cold- 
bloodedly used as in military life. 
The worker’s mental attitude to- 
ward his job and all of its environ- 
ments must be kept in the best pos- 
sible condition. Morale cannot be 
forced; it must be developed by 
wise and humane methods. 

When either of the above poli- 
cles are used, the second factor of 
disturbing character will not like- 
ly follow and yet it may be in op- 
eration in some departments al- 
ready. I refer to the arrogant and 
haughty and, at times, high-hand- 
ed methods used by some superin- 
tendents and overseers. In these 
nervous days, some people watch 
the production so closely that they 
forget to watch the people. Their 
zeal for production causes it to be- 
come less because of the disturbed 
minds of the workers. This type 
of supervisor can cause serious la- 
bor turnover even when either of 
the above policies is used. 

If by chance management should 
be literal in using the stabilization 
plan, this would give a hardboiled 
overseer a wonderful chance to vent 





THIS IS the ninth in a new series in 
‘*Cotton’’ by Mr. McLaurine. The 
first appeared in the November 1942 is- 
sue, the second in the December issue, the 
third in the January 1943 issue, the 
fourth in the February issue, the fifth 
in the March issue, the sixth in the 
August issue, the seventh in the May 
issue, and the eighth in the June issue. 
Previously, we had presented 12 ar- 
ticles by him directed mainly to plant 
executives and supervision, as to various 
phases of public and industrial relations. 
The present series is intended to pro- 
vide, for the operating executive, informa- 
tion which it is hoped will be useful for 
transmitting to the employees of the plant. 
Reprints of previous articles in either 
series are available. 






his spleen on a worker who could 
not easily escape his wrath, and 
thereby cause a most undesirable 
industrial condition expressing it- 
self in undesirable mental attitudes 
and decreased production. 

Most people, whether managers 
or workers, are reasonable and co- 
operative when they understand 
the reasons for a rule or regula- 
tion. Management, and particular- 
ly supervisory management, often 
assumes that workers know more 
than they do, or that it is not im- 
portant whether they have the nec- 
essary information or not. 

The old idea of a soft head and 
a hard backbone, so prevalent in 
the army of World War I, has been 
outmoded. Everyone has found out 
that people react better under the 
influence of intelligence than under 
the influence of ignorance. 

Supervisors of workers must 
keep themselves and their workers 
informed thoroughly on all rules 
and regulations regarding their 
life and conduct. This statement 
carries a significance. Telling peo- 
ple often is not informing them. 
Again, many supervisors of labor 
may be so well informed about op- 
erating policies that they may grow 
careless or indifferent about outlin- 
ing or explaining these same poli- 
cies to others and may feel that it 
is of no value for them to take time 
to explain them to the workers. In 
this way they assume the role of 
directing the worker rather than 
making the worker intelligent 
enough to direct himself. 

Every one likes to have his per- 
sonality respected. He likes to be 
a man of some importance. A man’s 
mentality grows, his morale grows 
when his ego is respected. 

Supervisors must carefully study 
their policies as they interpret and 
apply them to the working force. 

The supervisor is the key man to 
conduct. He is the key man in the 
industrial relations program. Ac- 
cording to reports, more labor trou- 
bles have resulted from bad super- 
vision than from any other cause. 

The worker must believe in his 
supervisor and the supervisor is the 
only one who can make him believe 
in him. Lead people; don’t drive. 
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Automatic Box Loom Fixing 


By R. B. Pressley (Article 2) 


THIS continues the practical set of notes on automatic box loom fix- 

ing, the first installment of which appeared on page 83 of the 
June issue of “Cotton”. The author used them in his own work as head 
loom-fixer at Dunean Mills, and as an instructor in loom fixing in state 
vocational and national defense classes under the school of vocational 
education at Clemson College in co-operation with the State Depart- 


ment of Education. 


These notes are intended as a basis of training loom fixers in the 
proper way of adjusting and setting looms of the types described. 
They will appear in several installments. We urge each reader to pre- 
serve this and other installments.—The Editor. 


Filling Fork Motion 
(Fig. 6.) 


See that shaft (5) is working 
freely in bearings (2 and 22) and 
that it will fall of its own weight. 

Put shuttle against reed and set 
feeler blade hub (21) so blades (1) 
will clear shuttles 14 to 5/16-inch. 

Length of dagger is 414 inches. 

Run set-screw (23) at back of 
dagger stand that is used to tilt 
dagger away from angle iron of 
loom. Then run set-screw back 
against angle iron just enough to 
brace stand. 

Set short pump rod swivel (8) 
so dagger (6) will strike knock-off 
dog (14) slightly below top. 

If swivel (8) on pump rod will 
not adjust dagger closely enough, 
tilt fork stand by using adjust- 
ment screw (23) at back of stand, 
but be sure that dagger is coming 


into dog level. 

Put long pump rod (12) on stud 
(24) and set length of rod so 
blades (1) will clear shuttle from 
3/16 to 14-inch with loom on back 
center and shuttle against reed. 

Pull lay toward front center, 
with both hand levers on, until 
dagger (6) is 14-inch from knock- 
off dog (14). Long pump rod (12) 
should then be leaving bottom of 
dagger stand (7). 

These last adjustments are 
known as the timing of fork and 
should be made by moving stud 
(24) in slot and adjusting length 
of rod (12) by loosening jamb nut 
over swivel. 

To make rod (12) clear early, 
move stud (24) toward back of 
loom. 

Set-screw (20) to raise dog 
Shield (17, at point A) should 
clear shield 14-inch with lay on 























Illustrations, courtesy Oromp- 
ton &€ Knowles Loom Works. 
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front center. 

There should be 1/32-inch clear- 
ance between cam (15) on knock- 
off dog shaft and cam (16) on 
brake lever. 


Causes of Fork Laying Off 


Check fork to see if dagger is 
tilted up too much at point. 

Check fork for binding and lost 
motion. 

Check fork to see if it is set by 
instructions. 

Check shuttles to see if they are 
properly threaded, to see that fur 
is in good condition and that ten- 
sion on eye is sufficient. 

Check pickers, binders, lining in 
box cells and check back wire for 
any projection that would hang 
filling. 

Check loom for too much power 
or rebounding shuttle. 

Check loom for anything that 
would throw crooked shuttle caus- 
ing shuttle to strike fork blades. 

Place bristles in edge of race 
plate to hold filling under fork 
blades. 

Check fork blades to see that 
they miss reed 1/16-inch. 

Protection dagger tipping brake 
rod tubing. 

Shipper lever slipping off. 


Causes of Loom Breaking Filling 


Too much stroke on picker stick 
or lug too low. 

Not enough bumper on picker 
rod, 

Picker not parallel. 

Picker rod worn in bushing. 

Not enough check on _ picker 
stick causing rebounding shuttle. 

Binders not set right. 

Filling hanging on something in 
box cell. 

Boxes out of line. 

Reed out of line. 

Lay ends out of line. 

Loom picking out of time. 

Box motion out of time or out 
of fix. 

Throwing crooked shuttle. 

Shuttles not sized to match. 

Rocker shaft worn. 

When the filling breaks in sel- 
vage on magazine end, the fur in 
shuttle usually flies toward back 
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of shuttle and causes filling to 
wind around end of fur. This can 
be fixed by raising lug on box end, 
setting or bending magazine end 
binder so shuttle boxes gently, 
putting more check on magazine 
end picker stick or a late timing 
of crossing of harness. Care 
should be taken that selvage is not 
corded and is drawn correctly in 
both harness and reed. Temple 
must hold selvage out so cloth will 
form a straight line from temple 
to whip roller if possible. Reed 
cradle springs should be suffici- 
ently strong so reed cradle will not 
vibrate too much and cause cloth 
to slip out of temples. 

The fur in shuttles can be 
trimmed so the tension on filling 
will be the same on both full and 
almost empty quill. Beginning at 
the back of shuttle a groove can 
be trimmed in the center of fur 
about halfway the length of shut- 
tle. This will help greatly in elim- 
inating the breaking of filling. 


Causes of Broken Picks 


Check fork for binding. 

Check fork for lost motion. 

Check fork to see if it is set by 
instructions. 

Check spring to see if tension 
is strong enough. 

Check spring on knock-off dog 
shaft to see if it is too strong. 

Check shuttles for low spindles 
and other defects. 

Check shipper lever to see if it 
is hard to knock off. 
. It should be understood that the 
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fork is not always responsible for 
broken picks. Sometimes broken 
picks are made after the fork dag- 
ger has passed the knock-off dog. 
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The loom should be fixed for 
breaking filling if broken picks 
are to be eliminated. 


Kinky Filling or Slack Picks 


Binders not tight enough. 

Not enough check on _ picker 
sticks. 

Too much stroke on picker stick. 

Lug too low giving shuttle too 
much power. 

Rebounding shuttle for various 
reasons. 

Pick shoe set too far from col- 
lar on pick shaft. 
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Pick shaft too high. 

Protection spring too weak. 

Harness crossing too early. 

Heel or return spring too tight 
or broken. 

Center fork motion binding. 

Center fork bearing too high. 

Bristles for fork not set right. 

Shuttles not sized to match. 

Fur worn on shuttles or tension 
on eye not sufficient. 


Running Out Filling 


Check feeler to see if it has fire. 

Check selector finger lifting 
latch to see that it is in line with 
fingers. 

Check breakage preventer stud 
at bottom of dummy box to see if 
it is in socket. 

Run loom to see that shuttles 
are boxing in magazine end of 
loom. 

See that feeler is touching metal 
ferrule on quill and needles ex- 
tending 3/16-inch. 

Check all wires to see if they 
are partly broken. 

Check selector finger carriage 
to see that it is set by instructions 
and timed properly by color con- 
trol rods. 

Clean oil out of solenoid and 
check for weak solenoid. 


To Set Magazine 
(Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) 


Set clearance on width of shut- 
tles 1/32-inch. Partition is set 
so front cell has 1/32-inch clear- 
ance and then magazine back is 
adjusted to have back cell 1/32- 
inch wider than shuttle. 

Place all shuttles in magazine. 

Drop one shuttle on _ shuttle 
slides (X) and set height of maga- 
zine front so giveway (21) will 
take hold of one-half depth of 


shuttle, being in line with same. 

Set springs on giveway (21) and 
shuttle release block (19). 

Set clearance between giveway 
and shuttle ‘%-inch with shuttle 
against partition. 

Set box top lifting cam (22) 1 
inch over roller (23) on box top. 
Be sure that cam clears box cell 
and takes hold of over one-half 
depth of box top roller as dummy 
box rises on transfer. 

Throw loom to transferring po- 
sition on back shuttle with lay on 
back center. 

Set shuttle plate to extend over 
shuttle slides 1/16-inch. 

Set shuttle plate 1/16-inch, in 
height, over shuttle plates. 

Set push block to extend over 
shuttle 1/16-inch and tighten col- 


lar to keep push block from going 
farther than 1/16-inch. 

If all settings have been made 
correctly, there will be 44-inch 
clearance between back shuttle 
and giveway. 

Throw loom to transferring po- 
sition on front shuttle with loom 
on back center. Back stroke arm 
should clear top of magazine stand 
14-inch. Bottom (18) of release 
block must clear shuttle. 

If dummy box is not rising to 
1/16-inch below race plate, there 
will not be enough clearance be- 
tween selector rod hooks and stud 
at back of box lifting lever. 

Feeler should set so needles will 
extend 3/16-inch on empty quill. 

Feeler lifting cam should be set 
lg-inch over cam on box top. 
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Selector Finger Carriage 
(Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15) 


Set 3/16-inch clearance between 
top of box lifting latch and notch 
at bottom of box lifting lever. This 
setting is adjusted by moving roll- 
er in slot at back of box lifting 
lever. 

Set selector finger latch so there 
will be 44-inch clearance between 
top of latch and bottom of selector 
fingers. 

Set 1/16-inch clearance between 
inside of box lifting latch (15) and 
outside of notch on box lifting 
lever (3). 

Set 1/32-inch clearance between 


bottom of selector fingers (10) 
and cam on box lifting latch (15). 

Box lifting lever should be timed 
so dummy box starts raising on 
front center. Time box lifting lever 
by moving cam on end of cam 
shaft (12). Sometimes roller at 
back of box lifting lever can be 
used to time lever, but this usual- 
ly changes other settings of move- 
ment. 


Causes of Magazine Rolling 
Shuttles on Transfer 


If groove on shuttle is turned 
up, Magazine giveway is usually 
too close to shuttle or spring too 
tight. 
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If groove on shuttle is turned 
down, giveway is usually too loose. 

Binder binding shuttle at the 
front or back of binder and not 
between projections. 

Binder not pitched outward at 
top. 

Box top spring too weak or box 
top binding. 

Not enough stroke on selector 
rods. 

Too much stroke on _ selector 
rods. 

Dummy box raising too high or 
not high enough. 

Shuttle release arms or rods 
binding. 

Pitman arm bearings or rocker 
shaft or bearing worn. 

Check strap holding picker un- 
der shuttle being dropped in box. 

Magazine not set by instruc- 
tions. 

(The third installment of these 
notes on automatic box loom fixing 
will appear in the next issue. Read- 


ers are urged to preserve all of the 
installments.—The Editor.) 
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Enemies of Labor 


(Continued from page 76) 


out creating too much resentment. 
The leaders of the 5 million ap- 
peared to be fairly content with 
their spoils, and to have little am- 
bition for extending their empire. 
The formation of the CIO injected 
into labor unionism an atmosphere 
of competition which must have 
been extremely painful to the older 
monopolies which had rather suc- 
cessfully suppressed the competitive 
spirit. In the race to see who could 
get the most members and chisel 
the most out of the national econ- 
omy, the general public is begin- 
ning to be hurt, and the general 
public still is likely to have its way 
in this country in the long run. 
Astute and honest labor leaders 
should welcome some mildly correct- 
ive laws to help get rid of the 
racketeers and parasites, who are 
indeed true enemies of labor. If 
labor unions are desirable, they 
ought to be clean and decent organ- 
izations, and so long as they en- 
deavor to set themselves above the 
law and to claim the privilege of 
blackmail, banditry, extortion and 
other practices commonly consid- 
ered illegal, their leaders are ene- 
mies of free labor and enemies of 
their country. 
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eed Mills with 3.426.454 Spindles 


Describe their Opener Rooms 


AN INNOCENT request from a southern mill for information on verti- 
cal opener speeds resulted in the following comprehensive survey 


of opener room practices. 


We sent to a selected number of mills a rather complete question- 
naire requesting information on a number of items, in addition to the 
vertical opener speed, in an effort to get a reasonably clear picture of 
the opener room practice. We asked for the grade and staple of the 
cotton; the list of machinery in the opening room and the sequence in 
which the cotton passes through it; the type of grids in the vertical 
opener and the settings, and the pounds of cotton opened per hour. 
We also asked whether the vertical opener speed had been changed re- 
cently; and requested each mill to indicate what changes they would 
like to make in their present lay-out. 

Answers to all of these questions, from 55 mill organizations, 
are presented below. Accurate computations show that these 55 mills 
operate a total of 3,426,454 spindles, and their products cover the en- 
tire range of yarns and fabrics from the coarsest to the finest. 

We believe, therefore, that this survey represents the most com- 
prehensive picture ever presented of actual opening room practice in 
the United States; it shows the procedure actually being followed in 
this substantial proportion of the mills, and the reports include suffi- 
cient information to permit intelligent analysis of each set of condi- 


tions. 


Because of its length, it will be necessary to publish the survey in 
several installments, so each reader is urged to preserve each install- 
ment to provide a valuable record of current opening room practice 


and methods. 


ROBERT W. PHILIP, Editor of 
“CoTTON (Serving the Textile Industries )”’ 


Mill No. 1: 1-inch Middling and 
Strict Low Middling cotton. The open- 
ing room layout consists of the fol- 
lowing: bale breaker—vertical opener 
(750 r.p.m.)—sereen section (fan, 1058 
r.p.m.)—No. 12 cleaner (700 r.p.m.)— 
screen section (fan, 1058 r.p.m.)—No. 
12 cleaner (700 r.p.m.)—screen section 
(fan 1110 r.p.m.)—Centrif-Air cleaner 
(350 r.p.m.)—sereen section delivery 
(fan, 1350 r.p.m.). Vertical opener 
settings: 3-inch space at bottom, 1-inch 
bars; 5/32-inch space between bars. 
Cotton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 900 pounds. Have made several 
experiments on vertical opener speed, 
but always come back to 750 r.p.m. 


Mill No. 2: 1-1/82-inch cotton, % 
Strict Middling, % Middling. Opener 
room layout: bale breaker with Lum- 
mus mixer—tandem hopper feeder— 
vertical opener (625 r.p.m.)—cage sec- 
tion—40-inch down-stroke cleaner (445 
r.p.m.)—cage section. Vertical grid 
bars in vertical opener, with standard 
Setting. Pounds of cotton put through 
vertical opener per hour: 1,000 aver- 
age. (This mill indicated a desire, if 
practicable, to take out the bale break- 


er and put in 4 hopper feeders to im- 
prove the blending; take out the tan- 
dem hopper feeder which would not be 
needed with four hopper feeders. They 
would put in a Superior cleaner, and 
leave the rest “as is”.) 


Mill No. 3: Strict Low Middling 
cotton, 1-1/32-inch. Opener room lay- 
out: 6 hopper feeders onto feed table— 
through fan and condenser; stock is 
delivered to a reversing apron feeding 
two lines of opening. One line consists 
of vertical opener (740 r.p.m.) and two 
No. 12 lattice openers each with a No. 
11 condenser. ‘The other line is the 
same except for a Centrif-Air machine 
instead of a vertical opener. The stock 
is combined and fed through a No. 11 
condenser onto a rake distributor feed- 
ing 5 one-process pickers. Adjustable 
bar grids in vertical opener, set about 
one-third open. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 750. 


Mill No. 4: Middling white cotton, 
15/16-inch. This mill reports that it 
discarded the vertical openers, after 
trying all ranges of speeds and set- 
tings, because it “curled the cotton 
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badly”. However, this mill gives the 
following as its opener room layout: 
Three units of 12 hopper feeders, 3 
Centrif-Air machines, 6 Buckley beater 
sections, and 60 feet of English clean- 
ing trunk. 


Mill No. 5: Middling cotton, 1-1/32- 
inch. They report three lines of open- 
ing machinery. Two of these consist 
of the following: mixing feeder—lat- 
tice machine (beater 745 r.p.m.j)— 
screen section—Centrif-Air machine 
(beater 419 r.p.m.) The third line con- 
sists of: mixing feeder—vertical open- 
er (beater 700 r.p.m.)—screen section. 
Adjustable grids are used in the ver- 
tical opener, and the settings are %- 
inch bottom, l-inch top. Pounds of cot- 
ton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 1,100. 


Mill No. 6: 11-inch Middling cotton. 
This mill had discarded its vertical 
opener and reports the following open- 
ing room layout: feeder hopper—Su- 
perior cleaner—screen section—Buck- 
ley beater—screen section. 


Mill No. 7: 1-3/16-inch cotton. Open- 
er room layout: bale breaker—vertical 
opener (610 r.p.m.)—cage—apron—up- 
stroke Buckley. This mill has 4-sec- 
tion adjustable steel bar grids, setting: 
11%4-inch from grids. Pounds of cotton 
put through vertical per hour, 833. 





Mill No. 8: Middling cotton, 15/16 
inch and 31/32-inch. Opening room lay- 
out: feeder hopper—conveyor beit— 
bale breaker—vertical opener (700 r.p. 
m.)—Buckley beater’ section (570 
r.p.m.)—Superior cleaner (450 r.p.m.). 
Regular separate grid bars, setting: 
l-inch beater to grid bars. Pounds of 
cotton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 835. 


Mill No. 9: Strict Middling cotton, 
l-inch. Opening room layout: bale 
breaker with Buckley beater and Ath- 
erton pin grid bars (beater speed 975 
r.p.m.)—vertical opener (beater speed 
750 r.p.m.)—condenser and Gyrator. 
Perforated screen grids in_ vertical 
opener, %-inch setting. Pounds of cot- 
ton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 750. 


Mill No. 10: This mill, with %&- 
inch Strict Low Middling cotton, gave 
the following opening room layout 
without vertical opener: Bale mixer— 


breaker — Centrif-Air — Superior — 
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This photograph was made from the entry end of the opening room recently completed at the Tallassee Mills 


2” 





Division of Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, at Tallassee, Ala. The details of this opening room lay-out are 
given in the report of Mill No. 17 in the accompanying survey pies ths Va ag 


Gyrator. This mill then offered the 
following observations on the subject 
of vertical openers: 

“The vertical opener came into prom- 
inence back in the 1920s when there 
was one year of very low grade cot- 
ton. The machinery manufacturers 
took advantage of this and sold vertical 
openers in quantity all over the coun- 
try. Some mills assumed that if one 
would do good work, two would do bet- 
ter, and at least one mill that I know 
installed three in tandem. 

“There was very little intelligent 
study made of opening cotton in those 
days and anything that improved the 
conditions then was installed. Since 
that time there have been quite a good 
many other methods of opening and 
cleaning cotton and the popularity of 
the vertical opener has decreased con- 
siderably. Some mills have even gone 
to the extent of installing additional 
opening and cleaning machinery, but 
leaving the vertical opener still in the 
line. 

“It is axiomatic that the first ma- 
chine in the cleaning line takes out 
the most waste, so if later improved 
machinery has been installed subse- 
quent to the vertical opener, this open- 
er still takes out the most waste. 

“In order to get the best cleaning 
from a vertical opener it is necessary 
to set the beater close to the grid bars 
and in so doing a lot of good cotton 
is lost and also there is a tendency to 
curl the fiber. When the machine is 
set for better opening of the cotton 
you cannot get the cleaning because 
you have to set the beater away from 
the grids. 
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“When we began our modernization 
program in the opening room we had 
two vertical openers in the line; we 
took one out in a short period of time 
and later took the other one out also. 
The line-up we have given you is far 
more satisfactory than anything we 
have ever had before. It occupies about 
half the space of the former installa- 
tion and turns out a brighter and a 
cleaner stock, consuming less than half 
the power in so doing.” 


Mill No. 11: Middling cotton, %- 
inch to 1-1/16-inch, Opening room lay- 
out: bale breaker—vertical opener (684 
r.p.m.)—upstroke cleaner. Perforated 
metal grids. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 1,000. 
This mill comments, “Would like to 
have additional cleaning equipment”. 


Mill No. 12: Middling cotton, 15/16- 
inch. Opener room layout: bale break- 





@ Since the request’. that 
prompted this survey was based 
on the speed of vertical openers, 
the questionnaire was sent to a 
list of mills which representa- 
tives of the several opening ma- 
chinery manufacturers told us 
had vertical openers in _ their 
equipment. 

To that extent, therefore, the 
survey does not reflect practice 
in mills that never had vertical 
openers. If any report does not 
show a vertical opener, it is to 
be assumed that it was taken out 
of the line. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note the different com- 
ments as to this machine and its 
place in the opening-cleaning 
line.—The Editor. 


er—vertical opener (844 r.p.m.)—lat- 
tice opener—Centrif-Air. Adjustable 
grid bars. The beater is set at the 
low position; that is, the beater is as 
close to the bars as they will go, which 
is about 1%-inch from tip of beater to 
the grid bars. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 900. 
This mill comments, “Since we cannot 
purchase additional equipment at this 
time, it is our opinion that the equip- 
ment we have is as well arranged as 
possible.” 


Mill No. 13: Strict Good Ordinary 
to Low Middling cotton, 15/16-inch 
staple. Opening room layout: No. 4 bale 
breaker—No. 12 lattice cleaner with 
Buckley (650 r.p.m.)—vertical openers 
in tandem (each 812 r.p.m.)—ecage sec- 
tion to Murray cleaner (440 r.p.m.) 
Improved triangular type grids, set- 
ting: % to % open. Pounds of cotton 
put through vertical opener per hour, 
760. This mill comments: “Would like 
to have the cotton prepared better be- 
fore entering the No. 12 lattice ma- 
chine. Also, would like to know if 
any mills are using vertical opener be- 
tween the No. 4 bale breaker and the 
No. 12 lattice machine and, if so, what 
results they are getting.” 


Mill No. 14: This is a print cloth 
mill which reports that, “We deter- 
mined several years ago that our ecot- 
ton was curled by the vertical opener 
and we eliminated this machine.” They 
furnish a layout of their opening equip- 
ment, one line of which can be de- 
scribed as follows: 100 bales of cotton 
are opened at one time. It is put 
through three lines of bale breakers, 
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each feeding into a Centrif-Air ma- 
-hine; the cotton from these three pre- 
minary lines is run through a single 
furray cleaner, then through a con- 
ienser to a conveyor which distributes 

over three parallel lines of down- 
stroke cleaners, from which it is taken 
n one line to the picker room. Pounds 
f eotton put through per hour, 1,600. 


Mill No. 15: Strict Low Middling 
cotton, 1-1/16-inch. Opening room lay- 
out: No. 7 Saco-Lowell blenders—ver- 
tical opener (750 r.p.m.)—No. 12 lat- 
tice opener (1st beater, 650 r.p.m.; 2nd 
beater, 690 r.p.m.) Steel 1 x %-inch 
grids in opener; setting: %-inch. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour: 1,300. 


Mill No. 16: This mill does not use 
vertical openers, but gives the follow- 
ing opening room layout: 5 F-7 feed- 
ers delivering onto a feed table—thence 
through a Shirley condenser to a No. 
12 Buckley—thence through a second 
Shirley condenser to a No. 12 Buckley 
—thence through a third Shirley con- 
denser and a Centrif-Air machine— 
thence through a fourth Shirley con- 
denser delivering to the distribution 
system back of the pickers. The sec- 
ond No. 12 Buckley is so arranged that 
it ean be by-passed if desired. 


Mill No. 17: Middling cotton, 15/16 
inch, both compressed and flat cotton. 
Opening room layout: 4 blending feed- 
ers (225 lbs. per hour each)—No. 12 
lattice (beater speed, 690 r.p.m.)—ver- 
tical opener (750 r.p.m.)—No. 12 lat- 
tice (beater speed 690 r.p.m.). Adjust- 
able grids, medium setting. Pounds of 
cotton put through vertical opener per 
hour, 900. This mill offers the follow- 
ing further comments, “We have a 
battery of four blending feeders, feed- 
ing into a No. 12 lattice opener, ver- 
tical opener, and No. 12 lattice opener. 
There are three batteries of this set- 
up, all feeding to a common feed table 
from which the cotton is drawn to the 
picker room and fed to 8 pickers. We 
thus have 12 blending feeders supply- 
ing 8 pickers. We have three such set- 
ups or a total of 36 blending feeders 
and 24 pickers, and are highly pleased 
with the results. 

“Settings and speeds will vary from 
mill to mill. I think the most practical 
way to work out this problem would 
9e to decide what you want taken out 
oy the opening equipment. For in- 
stance, we wish to remove 3 per cent 
vaste through our line of opening. We 
vill, therefore, try to get 1% per cent 
ut of our first lattice opener, 1 per 
‘ent out of our vertical, and % per 
ent out of our last lattice. 

“Beater speeds, grid settings, air 
lrafts, and beater settings all enter 
uto the problem of waste extraction. 





A view of the delivery end of one line of the opening equipment at 


a 


Higher beater speeds work the cotton 
with more centrifugal force, producing 
more droppings. Changing the angle 
of the grid bars will also affect the 
waste extraction. A stronger air draft 
will produce less waste since it works 
against centrifugal force. Raising and 
lowering a beater will also change the 
waste extraction, but too close a set- 
ting will curl the cotton. 

“In general, we would recommend 
low beater speeds, medium settings, 
and low velocity of air drafts, keeping 
always in mind the waste percentage 
that it is desired to remove. Our ver- 
tical opener beaters are running 750 
r.p.m., and the beaters are set at the 
half way point. Our opener room is 
new, in fact, not quite complete, but 
so far we are pleased with it as is.” 


Mill No. 18: Very low grade cotton 
and 50 per cent strips. Two opening 
room layouts are given. The first: hop- 
per—Superior cleaner (438 r.p.m.)— 
vertical opener (412 r.p.m.)—Centrif- 
Air machine (524 r.p.m.)—Centrif-Air 
machine (524 r.p.m.). The other one: 
hopper—Sargent (800 r.p.m.)—Centrif- 
Air machine (524 r.p.m.)—Centrif-Air 
machine (524 r.p.m.). Grid bars in the 
vertical opener; setting: %-inch top, 
¥%-inch bottom. Pounds of cotton put 
through vertical opener per hour, 1,200 
to 1,400. This mill comments, “Verti- 





@ We realized that the infor- 
mation in this report might have 
been presented for more conven- 
ient reference and comparison by 
putting it in chart or table form. 
We made an effort to do this, but 
felt the length of some of the an- 
swers, and the importance of 
some of the comments, made this 
impracticable, and so we have 
presented each reply separately. 

Should any reader, more in- 
genious than we, succeed in re- 
ducing the answers to a simpli- 
fied chart, we would appreciate 
seeing the result.—The Editor. 
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cal openers are not very good cleaners. 
They do open the cotton well and pre- 
pare it for cleaning without much dam- 
age to the cotton.” 


Mill No. 19: Strict Middling cotton, 
%-ineh to 1-1/16-inch. Opening room 
layout: No. 4 bale breaker—vertical 
opener (725 r.p.m.)—=screen section— 
No. 12 lattice opener (610 r.p.m.)— 
screen section—No. 12 lattice opener 
(S580 r.p.m.)—screen section. Adjust- 
able grid bars; settings: bottom, 1- 
inch; middle, 14%4-inch; top, 1%-inch. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 1,000. 


Mill No. 20: Bright Middling cot- 
ton, 1l-inch. Opening room layout: two 
lines of opening machinery, each com- 
posed of the following: bale breaker— 
upstroke cleaner (465 r.p.m.)—vertical 
opener (375 r.p.m.). Standard grids; 
setting: %4-inech from bars to beater. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 674. This mill says, 
“If we had our ‘druthers’, we would 
cut out the vertical openers altogether 
because we do not like them for han- 
dling spun rayon fiber.” 


Mill No. 21: Strict Low Middling 
cotton, l-inch. Opening room layout, 
two units each consisting of: 3 F-5 
feeders—feed table—Centrif-Air—Cen- 
trif-Air—vertical opener (740 r.p.m.). 
Adjustable bars, stationary cast-iron 
grids in vertical opener: grids half 
open, beater blades %-inch to grids. 
Pounds of cotton put through vertical 
opener per hour, 1,250. 


(The remainder of the 55 reports 
in this survey on opening room 
practice will appear in the next is- 
sue. Readers are urged to retain 
both. this and the following install- 
ment in order to have the survey 
complete. Also, any reader so in- 
clined is invited to submit com- 
ments.—The Editor.) 
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Controlling Contracting 






in Weaving Seersucker Fabric 


By Henri F. Horn* and William Lachapelle** 


*Superintendent and **Designer, King Philip “A” Division 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates 


AS WORLD conditions are now so 

much in the light of war, and 
textile mills are more and more 
switching over to the manufactur- 
ing of military fabrics, we must 
not, however, forget the fact that 
our civilian and war workers must 
also be clothed, and we think a dis- 
cussion on seersuckers for summer 
fabrics would be appropriate at 
this time. 

A seersucker is a wash fabric, 
and can easily be woven on any 
power loom adapted to any light or 
medium weight cotton goods. 

To make this fabric, two beams 
are necessary, as the seersucker or 
crinkle stripe which is very promi- 
nent must be on a separate beam, 
otherwise the crinkle effect is not 
to be had. Being dressed on a sep- 
arate beam, with only sufficient 
weight placed upon it to allow a 
clean shed to be made while weav- 
ing, will give the stripe a shrunken 
effect. 

The ground or body of the cloth 
may be a plain or fancy weave, and 
may be dressed on one or more 
beams, depending on the combina- 
tions of weaves used. 

Plain weave is generally used 
for a ground on all seersucker fab- 
rics, with same constructions ex- 
cept where an extra portion of 
yarns takes up to make the shrunk- 
en effect. 

It is not a general practice to 
make the seersucker stripe identi- 
cal to the ground construction, be- 
cause by doing so you sacrifice the 
range of patterns, the effect of the 
shrunken stripe, and also, some- 
what, better weaving. It has been 
a policy always to draw the 
crinkled stripe 2 ends in 1 eye. This 
gives a better stripe effect and 
also insures better weaving. A cloth 
of this construction can be made as 
easily as ordinary plain fabrics. 

There is one thing to bear in 
mind when making a seersucker, 
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and that is contraction. Contraction 
on a seersucker can vary to a great 
extent. All due to the tensions on 
the top beam making shrunken 
stripes to the correct specifications. 
Cloths are easily spoiled through 
lack of supervision when weaving 
is in progress, due to the fact that 
tensions on the figuring stripes are 
not properly watched and adjusted. 
Oftentimes a weaver may not know 
the importance of tension on these 
fabrics and will, without knowing, 
increase the tension, thereby chang- 
ing the contraction and offsetting 
the pattern completely. 

It has always been a standard 
practice in a mill running seer- 
sucker fabrics that weavers at no 
time should be allowed to touch the 
tension on the beams controlling 
the shrunken stripe. 
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Gauge for measuring seersucker 
contraction. A, for seersucker 
stripe; B, for ground stripe. This 
gauge may be made of wood or 
metal; aluminum is preferable be- 
cause it is lighter Syste ye 


A man is put in charge of this 
work. He must be trained to know 
by looking at patterns if the pat- 
tern is running to specification. 

Suppose a pattern with a con- 
traction of 50 per cent in the seer- 
sucker stripe is wanted and the 
loom has been approved by the 
foreman to be right. The inspector 
now has charge of this loom. He is 
trained to keep a watchful eye and 
see that contraction does not vary. 

It is almost impossible to tell by 
the naked eye if the stripe is run- 
ning to specification. Some mills 
have been in the habit of taking a 
test when cloths are taken off 
looms. This is a good plan, but 
many times the loom has been run- 
ning for quite some time and a 
good portion of the cloth is spoiled 
before the loom can be checked to 
be correct. 

A good plan to use, which has 
been very successful, is to make a 
gauge which the inspector uses 
when making his daily inspections. 
This system can be adapted to any 
loom, providing that the same style 
is In process. Of course, a gauge 
can be made to suit any particular 
pattern but we are now only dis- 
cussing a certain pattern. 

To make this gauge, a piece of 
metal or a piece of wood is used, 
and figured to measure 2 inches at 
its shortest end. This end is to be 
used on the ground of the cloth. 
The next step is to get the percent- 
age of contraction needed for the 
seersucker stripe in this style. Aft- 
er this has been ascertained, a 
longer length of wood must be cut 
next to the short length; if, as in 
this case, a stripe is to contract 50 
per cent the long end of the gauge 
must be 50 per cent longer than the 
short end, thus giving it a 3-inch 
length, this end to be used for the 
shrunken stripe. 

This gauge being made in one 
piece enables the inspector to use it 
very freely. The loom is stopped. 
the harnesses being leveled, the 
gauge is put on the fell of th« 
cloth. With the long end of thé 
gauge, which is 3 inches in length 
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Double beam headway for slashers, re- 
built to take 24” beam heads, in place of 
the 20” heads for which it was originally 
built. All journals, indicated by arrows, 
re are also equipped with ball bearings for 
more efficient, economical operation. 
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For Greater Wartime Efficiency 


EXPERIENCE in mills throughout the South has 
proven that many mill operations can be made 
more efficient — frequently with only minor 
changes or improvements in existing equip- 
ment. 

Reworking this double beam headway is a 
typical improvement that will pay for itself 
in a short period of time. Ball bearings in all 
journals assure smoother, faster slasher op- 


eration, reduce power used and improve yarn 
and cloth quality. 

Such modernization is an individual job 
that must be adapted to the specific needs of 
each mill. West Point Foundry and Machine 
Company engineers are fully equipped by ex- 
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perience and training to survey your needs 
and to make complete suggestions and plans 
for any modernization program. Some im- 
provements can be carried out today, provid- 
ing the greater efhiciency that wartime opera- 
tion demands. Larger, major improvements 
may have to be postponed until the war is 
over, but it is not too early now to plan for 
them as a part of a complete, modernization 
program that will prolong the life of your 
present equipment and effect worthwhile 
economies at the same time. 

On request our engineers are glad to dis- 
cuss this important subject with you-and your 


own engineers — entirely without obligation. 
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put on the yarn making the seer- 
sucker stripe, the short end of the 
gauge, being 2 inches, is put on the 
yarn making the ground stripe, A 
pencil line is then drawn at the 
end of the gauge on the respective 
yarn. Many times, when the timing 
of harnesses is too late, the length 
of the gauge may have to be fig- 
ured over again to enable the 
gauge to fit between the fell of the 
cloth and the reed. 

With the pencil line drawn at 
the end of the gauge, the inspector 


“The Cotton Industry” 

A new book, “The Cotton Industry”, 
by Josephine Perry, has been published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., Ine., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York City. It is one 
of a series produced by the publishers 
covering “America at Work”, others 
dealing with the rubber industry, milk 
production, forestry and lumbering, 
and fish production. “The Cotton In- 
dustry” is an excellent elementary de- 
scription of the agricultural, manufac- 
turing, finishing and marketing ele- 
ments of this industry. The price is 
$1.75 per copy. 

¢ 
TRI Announces Broad 
Research Program 

Industry-wide research and attend- 
ant financial collaboration in the tex- 
tile industry on a national and unprec- 
edented scale were foreshadowed when 
the board of directors of Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., 10 East 40th 
St., New York 16, announced plans for 
a five-point program of co-operative in- 
dustrial research, and approved a §$2,- 
000,000 fund-raising project to support 
the program. 

The five-point program of the Insti- 
tute comprises fundamental researeh 
in all major fibers both natural and 
synthetic; applied and processing re- 
search in each of the major branches 
of the industry; economic research; a 
research information’ service, and 
scientific training of picked graduate 
students. 

The Institute directors decided that 
the Institute’s program should include 
the industry as a whole and not con- 
centrate on any one type of raw ma- 
terial—whether cotton, wool or rayon. 
They emphasize the tremendous growth 
in the use of synthetic fibers and other 
developments that are breaking down 
the barriers which once existed in the 
industry. The primary need today, 
they state, is for the broadest possible 
approach to the needs of the industry 
as a whole. 

Describing the program as a “double- 
barrelled” one, aimed both at immedi- 
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is now ready to start the loom. If 
the contraction in the seersucker 
stripe is to specification, the pencil 
lines should weave in together. If 
the pencil lines do not weave in to- 
gether, adjustments may be made 
on the tension beams and a new 
test taken. 

This fabric has been in large de- 
mand at various times, and is used 
extensively for ladies’ wear in the 
line of dresses, etc. The reason why 
seersucker fabrics are sold regu- 
larly is because there are certain 
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ate and practical ends and at the same 
time giving adequate emphasis to the 
need for planning, preparation and ac- 
tion now on the evident peace-time 
problems to be faced by the industry, 
Fessenden 8S. Blanchard, president of 
the Textile Research Institute, said 
that all major branches of the textile 
industry and their suppliers will be 
asked to participate in the financing 
and other aspects of the project. 

In order to finance the program, the 
board of directors of the organization 
authorized the creation of a finance 
committee to seek from the industry a 
fund of $2,000,000 at the rate of $300,- 
OOO a year for a five-year period, plus 
a capital sum of $500,000. 

Sf 
Vinyon at War 

The entire output of elastic “Vin- 
yon’, manufactured by the American 
Viscose Corporation, is currently going 
into military equipment or into articles 
connected with war activities, where 
it is replacing rubber. Considerable 
quantities are being used by the Army 
for the canopy suspension cords of 
jungle hammocks, an application in 
which the product’s ability to resist de- 
terioration caused by heat, humidity 
and the effects of weather are particu- 
larly valuable, the company points out. 
The new elastic yarn is also being used 
in the waistbands of the underwear 
and exercise uniforms issued to the 
WAACs, in metatarsal pads used by 
industrial workers to support the balls 
of their feet, and in elastic tapes for 
industrial workers’ goggles. 

* 
Mattress Directory 

lyavison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., has issued the 1943 edi- 
tion of Davison’s Mattress Directory. 
This book contains complete listings, 
for the U. S. and Canada, of manu- 
facturers of mattresses, bedding, cush- 
ions, pillows and upholstered furni- 
ture that use cotton felt, cotton bat- 
ting, cotton waste, linters, hair, shod- 
dy, jute fibers, kapok, excelsior, feath- 
ers or moss. Also lists of manufactur- 








purposes for which they seem more 
desirable than other fabrics. 

We believe that if instructions 
are carried out as described, the 
mill that tackles this fabric will 
find its worries to be insignificant, 
the efficiency higher and the per- 
centage of seconds naturally lower; 
and, as we stated at the start of 
this article, with war conditions all 
around us, anything that can be 
done to alleviate the hardships of 
textile manufacturing at this time 
should be taken into consideration. 


ers of spring units, mattress batting, 
felt, shoddy and upholstery tow; and 
dealers in waste, etc. 


« 
Safety Instructions for 


Drawing Tenders 


WORK OF DRAWING TENDER: 
He creels the drawing, doffs the draw- 
ing, gets chokes off of the rollers, 
cleans the drawing. sets in cans of card 
sliver, gets up all ends on drawing. 

MACHINERY: The safe drawing 
tender avoids injury around his ma- 
chines by doing the following: 

(1) He examines his machines as 
he starts to work to see that all guards 
are in place and everything operating 
correctly. He reports all things that 
need repair to his second hand or fixer. 

(2) He creels the drawing before 
it runs through the back rolls. 

(3) When doffing the drawing, he 
wears good shoes to prevent injury to 
his feet if cans fall on them. 

(4) He does not pick chokes off of 
the drawing frame while it is in mo 
tion, nor does he clean the drawing. 

(5) He does not remove gear 
shades or calender roll covers at any 
time; he reports chokes and break- 
downs to his fixer. 

(6) He uses only cans that are in 
good shape—no ragged edges. 

(7) He uses waste to clean off gear 
so that he will not cut his hands. He 
uses a brush to clean moving machin- 
ery or belts. 

(S) He does not lift any guards 
while the frame is running. 

(9) He uses extra care in working 
around belts and does not touch them 
with his hands, but uses a stick or the 
handle of some tool. 

(10) Before he _ starts up his 
frames, he looks to see that no one is 
working on same and that all hands 
are clear of flyers. 


(11) He keeps his fingers away 
from rollers. 
(12) When drawing is caught 


around main shaft, as frequently hap 
pens when a can tips over, he never 
attempts to remove it. He calls the 
fixer. 

(13) When lifting the calender roll 
cover, he balances it towards the back. 

(14) When cleaning the gears, he 
sees that the frame driving belt is 
thrown off if the shipper is not pro- 
vided with a lock. 

(15) He avoids hurrying and he 
keeps his mind on his work.—“Teztile 
Safety”, National Safety Council, Ine. 
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Westinghouse ‘De-ion’ 


Loom Switches 
for a-c Motors up to 7'/ hp. 





Loom Switch 
Class 10-100, Size 1 





Quick-break action alone in a motor starter is not | 
enough. For long uninterrupted life, it is important 


= * s ) SPRING ACTION 
. . “TEASING” 


to have quick-make action, too. Westinghouse 
“De-ion” Loom Switches have both. No matter how 
slowly the toggle switch handle is raised to the “ON” 


4 


position, as soon as it passes center, the positive- 


acting mechanism instantly exerts full pressure on It is impossible to “tease” 


the contacts. There is no chance of contacts carrying the contacts, even when 


the full starting load before they are latched to- jogging motors. Contacts cannot be held par- 


gether tightly. This two-way protection against arc- tially closed. Two heavy steel springs which are 
ing minimizes pitting and burning, increases contact under a constant 20-pound tension, give the 
life. For complete information, write for descriptve positive quick-make quick-break action. 


folder. Address Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. | 
J-21201 


Westinghouse 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Crucial Summer 
in War Program 


CONDITIONS existing in June and 

forecast for the summer indicat- 
ed a crucial period for textile manu- 
facturers in their effort to achieve efti- 
ciency in the war program, On the one 
hand, the miils still were awaiting 
clarification of the muddled political 
elements governing operation. On the 
other, they were struggling with a la- 
bor situation which also was subject to 
need of Federal influence for ameliora- 
tion. 

April marked a fairly definite turn- 
ing point in the production program 
of cotton mills. The fabric production 
for the first quarter of 1943 was an- 
nounced early in June to have been 
7,000,000 linear yards above that for 
the same period of 1942, a record total 
of 2,857,000,000 yards being recorded. 
Spinning figures for April, however, 
showed fewer spindles operating and 
less hours of production per spindle 
than in 1942, 

Before the end of the first quarter, 
with its high activity, the labor situa- 
tion was found growing very serious. 
By the first of June complaints were 
rife over inability to secure sufficient 
workers and the apprehension over ab- 
senteeism in the normal vacation times 
of summer created a general caution 
toward accepting orders for future de- 
liveries of cotton goods. 


Brass Tacks Needed 
in Place of Theory 


All through the spring, manufactur- 
ers continued to be faced not only with 
problems of labor diversion, but with 
complications of political origin. The 
WPB recognized from its start that 
the President’s much cited “all-out for 
war” was above everything else a-call 
for production to the fullest possible 
extent. And that agency this spring 
made another plea for expansion in 
output, even beyond the vast scale 
since 1941, 

Not so with the OPA, with its pro- 
gressive development of theoretical 
methods which have hamstrung all 
kinds of industrialists in their effort to 
produce. This lack of co-ordinated 
programs between the independently 
minded control agencies was tacitly 
admitted to be obstructive to the war 
program when the Office of War Mo- 
bilization was established by the Ad- 
ministration. 
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move was one for substitution of brass 
tacks for radical theory—with OPA 
suspected in the textile trade of a 
clear plan to reform the business even 
though it had no mandate for such ac- 
tivity—there was broad _ skepticism 
over the results. The developments in 
the coal strike, moreover, were held to 
have a bearing on the future of raw 
cotton and its manufactures. This tend- 
ed to give mills pause in marketing 
goods. 


Flexible Stabilization 
Comes Home to Reost 


From the beginnings of price regu- 
lation back in the days of National De- 
fense, the Administration tried to 
check inflation and at the same time 
make adjustments upward in some 
things toward what it considered a 
fair balance with other products. The 
failure to adopt an anti-inflation policy 
of all-comprehensive character has 
brought unending changes and the tex- 
tile industry accordingly in June was 
still dubious as to coming costs. 

After the establishment of OWM, 
and some changes in the OPA organ- 
ization, a little new confidence was 
found for the future of textiles. Be- 
latedly the OPA got around to calling 
for advisory committees of industry to 
work with its officials. At last ac 
counts, however, textile opinion was 
strongly that drastic changes in that 
agency still were needed. The agency 





More “E’? Awards to 
Textile Plants 


Textile manufacturing firms that were 
awarded the Army-Na ‘*B’’ for excellence 
in war production during June included the 
following: 

Shelbyville Mills Division, U. 8. Rubber 
Co., Shelbyville, Tenn. (June 2). 

Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
(June 16). 

Delta Finishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(June 21). 

Callaway Mills (LaGrange Division plants), 
LaGrange, Ga. (June 22). 

The Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
(June 22). 

During June it was announced that the 
award would be made to the following: 

American Thread Co., Dalton Mills, Dal- 


ton, Ga. 

American Thread Oo., Merrick Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook 
plant, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

The Kendall Co., Griswoldville Plant, 
Griswoldville Mass. ; Slatersville Plant, 
Slatersville, R. I.; and Walpole Plant, Wal- 
pole, Mass. 

American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
(July 22). 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Fall River Division, 
Fall River, Mass. (July 19). 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale Division, Lin- 
dale. Ga. (July 22). 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika Division, Ope- 
lika, Ala. (July 23). 


Yet while mill men hoped that this 
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is felt to be a bureaucratic organiza 
tion with its pet ideas of price and to 
little concern with the salvation of th: 
industry, or even with production, tha 
all-essential of war. 


Big Demands Ahead 
for Cotton Goods 


Under OWM, there is need for adop- 
tion of measures to check loss of 
workers and to make reasonable price 
conditions for operation of mills. Un 
der the situation that has existed, cot- 
ton manufacturing has come into the 
second half of 1943 with prospects of 
serious loss in production at the same 
time that the future calls for big out 
put. Increased production demands e 
fair profit incentive and prices com. 
mensurate with labor and other costs 

An average of 42.7 hours weekly by 
workers in cotton mills was achieved 
in March, which was the peak for the 
war. Against this bright feature was 
the loss of 46,300 workers while 43,900 
were bired. The turn-over averaged a 
new high, with consequent decline in 
proficiency and quality of production. 
The total number of workers in 
March, moreover, was 499,900, com 
pared with 510,300 in December of 
1941. 

More skilled help has been lost since 
March and the trend is expected to 
continue. Managements are striving to 
offset this condition by inducing work- 
ers to keep on the job for longer hours 
They are working through the warm 
weather, when the lure to the out- 
doors is keen, to create a spirit of 
loyalty toward the war effort in a time 
when textile production normally de- 
clines. 

Longer hours themselves, mean- 
time, are an extra cost item and gov- 
ernment agencies have a responsibility 
in making conditions right for mills 
striving for utmost production. The 
WPB wants maximum output for mill- 
tary, lend-lease and civilian goods. 
Mill owners are co-operative, and have 
been from 1940 on, but private indus- 
try cannot operate at a loss. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


INTOLERABLE price conditions made 

a market for a variety of cotton 
goods from New England milis that 
was practically stagnant, so far as cl- 
vilian lines were concerned, during the 
past month. Mills were anxious to keep 
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GILMER BELTS ARE ENGINEERED 
TO THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


You wouldn’t trust a horse doctor to trim an appen- 
dix. You wouldn’t ask a plumber to fix a watch. The 
same holds true of belting in the textile world. 


Gilmer Belts, because they are engineered by spe- 
e cialists, will increase textile output and save you money. 
Tough, long-lived, tight-gripping, stretch-free Gilmers 
have proven their value... and can be ordered for the 
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. special textile work you have in mind. 
y a 
d 
e 
. Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin Belts: Increase production on carding 
0 machines and outlast any belt on the market. Their stretch-free 
7 qualities are especially important on fixed center installations, where 
7 adjustments are impossible. Gilmer Kable Kords are built on a con- 
. tactor belt principle, with endless cord, two-belts-in-one construc- 
o | tion . . . one for grip, one for pull. Rugged outer jackets assure 
: | non-fray edges... even with 180-degree twist and flanged pulley. 
f 

| Gilmer V-Belts for Spinning-Frame Drives : Excellent service on power 
B | drives from motors to spinning frames. Unusual tensile strength means 

| longer life under high starting torques. Minimum stretch delivers 

D | power with maximum efficiency. 

| Gilmer Cone-Drive Belts: Longer life in the toughest service is as- 
1 | sured by endless cord, full-jacketed construction. Rugged jackets 
. | won't fray, even under frequent shifting . . . and shift easily because 
f | of its high internal construction. Insist on these stretch-free belts for 
- : lower maintenance cost. Splicing or lacing unnecessary. 


Gilmer Endless Round Belts for Carding Machines: Here's another 
Gilmer Belt that maintains effective tension. Infrequent take-up or 
adjustment means lower maintenance costs. High tensile strength 
means longer life. 


Gilmer Endless Cord Spinner Belts for Silk Throwing: 
Combine high tensile strength, minimum stretch, and 
easy flexing. No uneven section on their smooth sur- 
face ... no spindle jarring. They maintain true spindle 
speed and uniform thread twist, helping to increase 
output and reduce rejections in finished thread. 
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1—The rugged jacket of this Gilmer Cone-Drive Belt withstands 
the hard service of many shifts. Minimum stretch ends the need 
for splicing or lacing. 

























2—This Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin Belt operates 
a@ carding machine with fixed center drive. No 
toke-up because it’s nearly stretch-free. No 
frayed edges... and longer life. 
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old-line customers, but even such a 
consideration had to be weighed 


against losses on production. Up*to the 
middie of June, or later, it appeared 
that mills would avoid orders pending 
adjustments through recognition by 
the government agencies of such intol- 
erable conditions. 

Month after month had gone by with 
mill managements seeking from the 
government a remedy for the distorted 
relationship between ceiling prices for 
goods and the costs of production. Pro- 
duction of mills in New England, 
meantime, was seriously declining. Yet 
the bureaucratic agencies continued 
with policies contributing to such a 
trend, in the face of calls by the WPB 
for extended production to aid the war 
program. 

These appointed agencies have car- 
ried their policies to such extremes 
that there is a widespread suspicion of 
the ultimate aim toward the textile in- 
dustry. Mill men see the ostensible 
war aims leaving them with no money 
left for reconversion to peacetime op- 
erations. In such a case, the alterna- 
tive would presumably be recourse to 
government for financial assistance 
and manifestly loss of private inde- 
pendence in operation. 


Little Confidence 
in Talk of Change 


Manufacturers in many cases feel 
that re-negotiation has approximated a 
policy of coercion. Officials, it is as- 
serted, do not specify details as to 
how they arrive at the amount set on 
re-negotiation. Mills have no way to 
check upon fairness of the program 
because, as is understood, the amount 
is accounted military information and 
should not be disclosed. This leaves no 
opportunity for comparisons as _ to 
treatment of one mill against another. 

OPA activities, meantime, were 
without encouragement up to the lat- 
ter part of June. Frequent reports had 
reached the goods market that revised 
prices would be made on some under- 
priced cotton constructions. It became 
like the cry of “wolf”, however. with 
repetitions creating a spirit of disbe- 
lief in anything short of actuality. 


Statistics Disclose 
Serious Situation 


Spindles and looms continued to be 
kept idle under the circumstances. An 
industry which had demonstrated 
through the first year of the war its 
willingness and ability to meet de 
mands for extraordinary production 
was letting looms and spindles lie idle 
to a serious extent because of political- 
economic conditions imposed in the 
midst of an emergency calling for ut- 
most output. 

Figures of activity in the cotton 
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spinning industry of New England dur- 
ing April, from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, reveal that 
only 4,830,164 spindles were active dur- 
ing the month, compared with 3,966,880 
a year earlier. The average of hours 
operated per spindle in place was only 
333 for April, against 379 a year pre- 
vious. The total of active spindle hours 
for the month was 1,717,198,616, com- 
pared with 2,052,052,463, or a loss in a 
year of more than 16 per cent. 
Statistics of the Census Bureau on 
cotton consumption of New England in 
May indicate a further slump from 
April to May in the activity of mills. 
The total of May for the district was 
90,232 bales, compared with 94,420 in 
April. Every month but September in 
the cotton season starting August 1, 
1942, has lost ground compared with 


we 


the same period of a year before. Th 
is reflected in a consumption for 
months of 981,109 bales, against 1,09 
632 bales in the same 1941-42 period. 
Against a May consumption la 
year of 107,770 bales for New Englani, 
there is an indicated loss of more thin 
16 per cent in 1943. Every state repor'- 
ed shows a loss. Connecticut consume 
6,009 bales this year against 7,693 
May, 1942; Maine, 13,552 versus 1t- 
718; Massachusetts, 49,005 versus 57.- 


= 
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386; New Hampshire, 11,981 versus 
13,491; Rhode Island, 9,470 versus 
11,945. 

These figures reflect problems of 
manpower which have been constant!) 
more serious. They are attributed 
more largely, however, to decline 
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operation under unprofitable conditiv! 
imposed by government regulations. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


June 18, 1943 
Starch Shortage 


According to press reports, the short- 
age of corn for industry caused by 
feeding it to hogs for higher net re- 
turns to the farmer, will shut down 
corn-using industries approximately 90 
per cent within the next 30 days un- 
less something is done to change the 
situation. 

The ceiling price on corn is $1.07 
per bushel and farmers say that they 
ean feed it to hogs and secure a net 
return of $1.40 per bushel. 

Production of corn starch, the ma- 
jor industrial product, consumed more 
than 750,000 tons last year, of which 
cotton-textile mills used 130,000 tons. 

The situation this year is made more 
critical by the demands of Lend-Lease 
which is demanding about 250,000,000 
tons of corn. 

Despite the bumper crop of 3,175,- 
000,000 bushels in 1942, as compared 
with 2,676,000,000 in 1941, a more se- 
rious shortage exists this year due to 
corn fed to hogs and the demand from 
Lend-Lease. 

Since cotton-textiles rank so high as 
a war necessity and since starch is an 
essential in the manufacturing process- 
es, the threat to the industry must be 
removed at once or serious conse 
quences will result. 

The textile mills and the starch 
manufacturers together with interested 
government agencies are now working 
industriously on a solution of the prob- 
lem. Since the need is so vital there 
is a strong feeling that the problem 
will be solved. It may require a sub- 
sidy or a satisfactory ceiling to the 
farmer for corn sold to the corn in- 
dustries. 


Farm Income 


March statistics reveal that farmer 
purchasing power increased 30.7 per 
cent over a year ago—taking into con. 
sideration receipt of larger benefit pay 
ments and the rise in costs of goods 
purchased. Preliminary reports are 
that the pace was held through Apri! 
and May. 

Should the higher benefit payments 
continue, plus the larger commodities 
sales volume, and should increased li\ 
ing costs hold at about the same a\ 
erage for the remainder of the year, 
farmers income for 1943 will reach « 
new high record. 


Priorities 


According to a recent builetin of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
War Production Board has clarified 
the entire priority pattern for the tex 
tile, clothing and leather industries in 
a far-reaching action intended to re- 
strict the use of preference ratings fo! 
distribution of textile and leather prod. 
ucts to the most essential purposes and 
to eliminate their use for all othe 
purposes. With certain clearly-definec 
exceptions, all outstanding ratings for 
the procurement of textile and leather 
products and raw materials were can 
celled, effective June 1. Henceforth 
the only ratings which will be valic 
are: (1) Those already assigned or t 
be assigned in the future—for procure 
ment of items for ultimate delivery t 
the Army, and Navy, Maritime Com 
mission, and the War Shipping Admin 
istration. These consist very largel: 
of AA-; AA-2X and AA-3 ratings. (2 
Those certified on orders from Pos 
Exchanges and Ships’ Service Stores 
(3) Those assigned by M, P, or I 
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I. HANDY ... it’s helpful... it has dozens 


of applications in hundreds of businesses. It 
will help you smooth out rough spots in pack- 
ing, shipping and distribution, give you an 
edge in efficiency. 

There’s no time like the present to make use 
of this tool. The enormous load being carried 
by the railroads means inevitable waste of ma 


terials, machinery, manpower and transporta- 


only if every manufacturer takes immediate 
steps to improve shipping methods. 

The first step is to send for this complete file 
of packaging “text-booklets.” Every man in your 
organization who is concerned with shipping 
and distribution will find this “refresher 
course” in packaging a definite aid in locating 
and correcting many of his problems. Write 


for as many sets as you need .. . they're yours 


tion facilities. That waste can be curtailed for the asking, FREE, without obligation. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE Hsp AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 








HINDE & DAUCH Executive Offices: 4372 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken © Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal © Richmond @ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentio 
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The North Carolina State 


Vocational Textile School, 








on Wilkinson Boulevard, near 


Belmont, N. C., will start operations by September, according to T. W. Bridges, who is in 


charge. 
the following departments: Carding 


operation, and related subjects. 
The equipment will include: 


combination breaker-finisher picker; 


There will be 17 to 20 part-time instructors, and 7 or 8 full-time instructors, in 
spinning, weaving, knitting and mill maintenance. The 
course of study will include technology, calculations, 


ixing and machine assembly, machine 
two cards, drawing 


frames, intermediates with Inter-draft attachment, speeder, jack frame, ribbon lapper, sliver 
lapper, spinning frames, twisters, winders, Draper and Crompton & Knowles looms, hosiery 
ribbers, half-hose machines, plain seamless machines, transfer machines, and a full-fashioned 


machine. 


The mill maintenance shop will be equipped to give instruction on machine tools 


such as lathes, shapers, milling machines, drill presses and bench work; sheet metal, weld- 


ing, forging and woodwork. 


The school was founded with two aims: 


assist them in obtaining suitable positions. 
receive instruction, 


to give students professional training and to 
Any person over 16 years of age, desiring to 
can make application to North Carolina Vocational Textile School, 


Belmont, N. C., or to T. E. Brown, director of vocational education, Raleigh, N. C. 


HENRY McCARN 





orders specifically exempted from this 
cancellation of ratings. ‘These orders 
are: M-73; M-158; M-298; P-131; 
P-116; M-107; M-134; M-207: M-218; 
and L-282. (4) Those assigned by WPB 
to a specified applicant on a form de- 
scribing in detail the item, type, and 


quantity of material which may be 
purchased with the rating. Authoriza- 


tions issued prior to June 1, fulfilling 
these requirements are still valid. The 
new order (M-328) cancels all other 
ratings now assigned or authorized if 
they have not yet been applied for 
procurement of specific items. 


Pay Adjustments 


The WLB has recently sent out new 
regulations clarifying the status of (1) 
individual promotions or reclassifica- 
tions (2) wage increases based on 
length of service; and (3) raises un- 
der an apprentice or trainee system. 

The new regulations apply particu- 
larly to all employers who are not yet 
working under established pay plans. 
Until the employer establishes a pay 
plan he may make increases if his poli- 
cy conforms to the following: 


Merit Increases 


(a) No employee can receive more 
than two merit increases during one 
alendar year, as a reward for quan- 
tity and quality of work. 

(b) Not more than 50 per cent of 
the average number of employees in a 
job classification can be given merit 
increases unless there has been sub- 
stantial labor turnover. 

(c) No merit increase can exceed 
4 of the difference between the mini- 
mum rate and the maximum rate given 
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to the job classification. 


(d) Merit increases can not be giv- 
en where there is only one rate for 
the job. 


Length of Service Increases 


(a) Length of service’ § increase 
must fit into the range Letween maxi- 
mum and minimum rate. 

(b) Not more than four of these 
raises can be given to any worker dur- 
ing the calendar year and the boost 
at any time can not exceed 25 per cent 
of the difference between the maximum 


and the minimum rates. 


Promotions and Reclassifications 

(a) The increase in pay in this 
Situation can not be in excess of 15 
per cent above the old job rate or the 
minimum rate for the new job, which- 
ever is the higher. 

(b) This regulation need not be 
followed, in cases where the employee 
has shown special ability and has ex- 
perience. These cases have rates in 
the appropriate range of their qualifi- 
cations. 


Apprentice or Trainee Systems 

Upward adjustments may be made 
on the basis of improvement over 
specified periods of time. 


How to Get a Schedule 

Make an application to Regional 
WLB and establish your job and rate 
classification on basis indicated above 
indicating in general your policies on 
all subjects. Your rates must tend to 
conform to the rates prevailing in your 
labor market for similar work. The 
WLB will give full information as to 
how to proceed. 





Absenteeism Declines 

According to a national industrial 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, absenteeism has dropped from 
6.6 per cent in March to 6.3 per cent 
in April. 

These figures were obtained by sur- 
veying some 3900 establishments em- 
ploying 3,500,000 workers, which is the 
largest sample made so far. 

In shipbuilding, the rate dropped 
from 8.7 per cent in March to 7.7 per 
cent in April. 

The majority of the other 27 indus- 
tries covered by the survey showed ab- 
sence rates varying between 5 and 6 
per cent, 

This improvement is attributed to 
the campaigns that have been made by 
the government and trade associations, 
specifically giving credit to the intel- 
ligent effort made by individual in- 
dustries in their studies and policies 
in effecting a cure. 

The cure lies largely in the hands 
of Management and there are many 
factors involved. Management seems 
to be finding out what these factors 
are and are slowly but surely devising 
ways and means for overcoming this 
disastrous factor in production. 


Strike Legislation 

The Connally-Smith-Harness bill, ac- 
tivated by the bold and daring threats 
of John Lewis, reared its head on the 
National Congress and passed _ the 
House by a vote of nearly 2 to 1. It 
then moved over into the Senate where 
after much discussion which carried 
the session far into the night, it was 
finally passed by a 55 to 22 vote. 

(Congress then made the Dill 
over presidential veto.) 

Among the provisions of 
are: 

a. The executive power can seize 
struck or  strike-threatened plants, 
mines, or transportation system even 
remotely concerned with the war ef- 
fort. 

b. The plant or mine or transpor- 
tation system can stay in government 
control no longer than 60 days after 
production has been restored to levels 
preceding strike action. 

c. The entire act becomes inopera- 


law 


the bill 


tive six months after the war has 
ended. 
d. When the government takes 


charge of a corporation or industry 
wages and working conditions are froz- 
en until the government releases its 
control, however, the NWLB ean be 
petitioned for any changes deemed ad- 
visable. 

e. When the government comes into 
control any one trying to promote or 
encourage a work stoppage becomes 
liable to a fine of $5,000 and a year 
in jail. 
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Recognizing the need for let-offs that permit smooth 
loom operation at top speeds and eliminate “jerky” 
start-ofts, restricted raw materials have now been 
made available for increasing the production of F. M. 


C. Let-ofts. These will be the same dependable asbes- 


tos friction let-offs you know so well. They last longer 













. reduce seconds . . . reduce loom stoppage . . . im- 
prove cloth analy. ... eliminate bad aevune: 7 do 
not require lubrication . . . will not score or wear 

F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape beam heads .. . are not affected by humidity con- 
for loom brakes, ribbon and _ 

sliver lappers, extractors, ditions. 

warpers, and under picker- 

head blocks. Last longer than a 

cork, leather or other types of Completed plans for increasing production enable us 
brake. Not affected by oil, 

grease or humidity. Write for to take care of replacements and accept commitments 
sample. at 

a a from new accounts on priority AA-2. Place your 
wuneee Sond is anoles peos- order now and enjoy the extra advantages of F. M. C. 
uct that will save you money. 

Made in 4”, 5/16” and 4” Loom Let-Offs. 


diameters. Write for sample. 


FIBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


= : rns On NEWTON, N. C. 
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f. No contributions from unions to 
political organizations in national elec- 
tions. 

These are the outstanding clauses, 
the last of which carries a penalty of 
$5,000 for the union and a $1,000 fine 
and one year in jail for the officer 
who actually passes the money. 

The public is tired of autocratic and 
unreasonable demands of labor lead- 
ers who are placing their own selfish 
ambitions above national needs. They 
are even interfering with the national 
war program. 

Labor has lost much in its unyield- 
ing and selfish positions. Most people 
are sympathetic with reasonable de- 
mands but when unreason steps into 
the forefront the public rises in right- 
eous wrath. 


Fact and Figures 

According to the New York State 
Economic Council, in 1940, there were 
3,896,435 income taxpayers; in 1941, 
7,437,307 ; in 1942, 16,760,865. The 1943 
tax will fall upon roughly 27,000,000 
persons. 

On the authority of the New York 
Times the war this year will cost the 
United States more than all the other 
belligerent nations put together. Ac- 
cording to these estimates, it will cost 
the United States roughly $100,000,000,- 
000; Germany $34,400,000,000; Great 
Britain $21,330,000,000; Russia $15,- 
000,000,000; Italy $8,670,000,000; and 
Japan $7,000,000,000. 

Although the U. S. budget tops the 
war expenditures of allies and enemies 
combined, the United States will not 
maintain larger armies and navies 
than all these other nations put to- 
gether. It does not mean the United 
States will produce more munitions 
and supplies than all of them. It means 
that, through unprecedentedly high 
wages, through overtime due to the 
40-hour week, through an unwieldy 
bureaucracy, we are paying far more 
for far less, proportionately, than any 
other nation. Such prodigality is a 
serious threat to our country’s eco- 
nomic future. 


Re-negotiation 


Two problems continue to be un- 
solved in the field of re-negotiation. 
One is the applicability and intent of 
the present law, together with the end- 
less task and questionable interpreta- 
tion as it is now being used and the 
second one is the problem before the 
National Congress as to what kind of 
amendments can be made so that speed 
and satisfaction can ensue. 

Referring to the first problem, it 
has been stated by men who are sup- 
posed to know that there are between 
85,000 and 100,000 contracts to be re- 
negotiated under the present set-up. 
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In the year that has passed since the 
law was enacted and in the six months 
since it was amended, some 9,621 con- 
tractors have been “assigned” for re- 


negotiation. This is about 11 per cent 
of the total. First meetings have been 
held with 3,176 or about 4 per cent. 
Tentative agreements have _ been 
reached with 391 or about 1 per cent. 
Final agreements with 203 or about 
1% of 1 per cent. These figures indi- 
cate the task. 

Lewis H. Brown, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee re- 
cently that the present re-negotiation 
statute is administratively unworkable 
and the statements above seem to in- 
dicate it. He proposed that since Con- 
gress, in setting up the excess profits 
tax, has already said that the average 
profits of the peace-time years 1936- 
39, or a percentage of invested capital, 
whichever is greater, can be taken as 
“normal profits’, that it now amend 
the re-negotiation law to exempt from 
renegotiation all companies which do 
not make more than their “normal 
profits” after all taxes and excesss 
profit taxes have been taken out. This 
would eliminate at least 85 per cent 
of the firms having re-negotiable 
business and leave only 15 per cent 
to be re-negotiated. Mr. Brown 
thought that boards made a serious 
error when they concluded to deal 
with profits before taxes. Taxes are 
not profits. 

It was suggested by many at the 
hearing that contracts between $100,- 
000 and $500,000 be exempted from 
re-negotiation. In doing this there 
would be very little loss comparative- 
ly from the one billion dollars which 
they hope to recapture. 

The better plan for all would be for 
the government to write a firm con- 
tract now under its new experiences 
and set a definite date as to when 
previous contracts would cease to be 
re-negotiable. 

There has been some talk that the 
Navy is considering such a plan. 


Research 


One of the most encouraging pieces 
of news that has come across my desk 
recently is a statement made by Mr. 
Fred W. Symmes, former president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, and a member of the re- 
search committee of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and the National Cotton 
Council. For the record, I am quoting 
it as published in the Daily News Rec- 
ord : 

“At long last the cotton textile in- 
dustry has awakened to the fact that 
in this scientific world it must devise 
and promote an organization that will 
keep step with the tempo of the times. 





“Research and promotion have bee. 
discussed for many years and for the 
last few years, The Cotton-Textile l 
stitute and the National Cotton Cou: 
cil have done some work in these 
fields. The work that has been don 
is good, but the field of operation i 
so large that with the means avai 
able only a superficial job could | 
done. 

“The promotional work done by Fu 
ler E. Callaway, Jr., and his con 
mittee, in the field of research is i: 
deed gratifying. ‘To me it is the be 
ginning of a new era because it prom 
ises new life and a prolonged life 0: 
economie safety to the industry. 

“The men who are already affiliat 
ed with the movement are leaders i 
the industry and have agreed to con 
tribute substantial amounts for se 
ting up the machinery and the pro 
gram. In fact, the contributions a 
ready indicated are sufficient to begi: 
at once and operate successfully for : 
few years. 

“No campaign for funds has bee! 
made so far. The funds now avail 
able are only enthusiastic and volun 


tary contributions secured withou! 
any effort. 
“Such an immense and unusui! 


project as this will be for the in- 
dustry, indicates that time and much 
intelligence are necessary. This plan 
is a serious undertaking and when 
once its operations have begun they 
will be an abiding and constructive 
force in the industry. With all other 
competitions either establishing or 
having established research labora- 
tories, the cotton textile industry must 
do its utmost to keep pace with prog: 
ress. This desire to enter the re 
search field seriously as an industry 
has had splendid reactions within the 
states. 

“Texas already has set apart a 
large sum to be used by the State Col- 
leges and experimental stations of that 
state in the study of cotton growths 
and cotton uses. 

“North Carolina is establishing 
large foundation to supplement the 
work of the Textile School at Raleigh 
N. C. 

“South Carolina is establishing a 
large foundation to be used in re 
search at its various State institu 
tions and Georgia is doing the sam: 
thing. 

“All of these various interests wil 
be in conflict nowhere, but each wil 
strengthen the other. The staid old 
textile courses which have been give! 
in our State institutions and whic! 
have been wonderful in their contribu 
tions, will now have an opportunity t 
revise and revamp their schedules i: 
keeping with the demands of thi 
scientific world. 
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ROLLER 





for Cotton Mill Use 


The Best Varnish Made For 


LAP MACHINES .. COMBER. . DRAWING 


SPEEDER .. ROVING ROLLS 


Guaranteed Not to Crack or Scale 


BEVCO VARNISH increases roller life and improves 
performance. This easy to apply, quick drying varnish 
forms a durable, protective coating that remains 
pliable despite varying temperatures and high rota- 
tional speeds. BEVCO VARNISH is also a valuable aid 
in helping to eliminate ''eyebrows'' on long draft rov- 
ing. Static is greatly reduced when rolls are coated 
with BEVCO, minimizing the tendency of yarn ends to 
lap up. Remember, too, that your old oilsoaked rollers 


can be reclaimed and given new life with a simple 


application of BEVCO VARNISH. 


H. BEVERIDGE & CO. 





GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Reneedlers of Half Laps and Top Combs 
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“Truly this industry is out for prog- 
ress and when all of these new ideas 
begin to operate, there can be no 
doubt about its future. The industry 
has the money available and soon 
plants, plans and men will be busily 
engaged in diagnosing the industry's 
ills and be recommending cures that 


will heal the ailments and give it a 
direction into new contributions for 
the post-war world. 

“This plan and purpose will take 
time, so patience and tolerance and 
energy will have to be its component 
parts so that the hopes of all may be 
realized,” 


What the Textile Mills 


Are Doing 


Kenyon Finishing Company, a new 
concern, has been organized to take 
over the Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, 
Mass. Frederick Kenyon, president of 
the Kenyon Piece Dye Works, Kenyon, 
R. L., is president of the new company, 
and Raymond Curtis, who holds a sim- 
ilar position in the Rhode Island com- 
pany, is treasurer. Frank Anzivino, of 
Providence, is secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Clifford Bradley will con- 
tinue as agent and general manager. 


Davis Creen Plant, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Dodgeville Finishing Co., Attleboro, 
Mass.; and Artex Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., have been ap- 
pointed finisher licensees under the 
American Viscose Corporation’s 
“Crown” tested plan, as being fully 
qualified to dye and finish rayon fab- 
rics in accordance with the standards 
established under the plan. 


R. S. Dickson & Company, invest- 
ment bankers, Charlotte, N. C., have 
purchased control of the Nelson Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Lenoir, N. C., for 
approximately $400,000. The Nelson 
company operates two plants near 
Lenoir with about 13,200 spindles, and 
produces combed and carded yarns. 


Full-Knit Hosiery Mills, Inc., Shel- 
by, N. C., was recently established. 
Sixty machines of the Full-Knit Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., are 
being transferred there to be operated 
as a branch. W. W. Sellers is presi- 
dent; B. A. Moser vice-president; and 
W. B. Sanders secretary-treasurer. 


Announcement has been made of the 
sale of the Frieda Mfg. Co., Kings 
Mountain, N. C., to I. Rogosin of New 
York. The company operates the Na- 
tionai Weaving Company and the 
Beaunit Mills, Inc., Lowell, N. C. For- 
mer owners are A. A. Shuford and as- 
sociates, of Hickory, N. C. 


New York interests have formed a 
new company, the Webster Woolen 
Mills, Ine., Webster, Mass., with Leo 
Honig as president and Waiter G. 
Seidl as vice-president and superin- 
tendent, and have bought a_ three 
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story building formerly operated as 
the Tiffany Woolen Mills. 


Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., blan- 
ket manufacturers, have acquired a 
two-story industrial building at Blue- 
field, W. Va., and will equip it as a 
branch mill. The company will con- 
tinue operations at branch mills at 
Waynesboro and Lynchburg, Va. 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Ine., Rock- 
ingham, N. C., have acquired a tract 
of land near Rockingham which will 
be used as a recreation retreat for em- 
ployees. It is planned to build cabins, 
cooking ovens, bathhouses and other 
facilities. 


Davis Hosiery Co., Greensboro, N. 
C., has been chartered to operate a 
knitting mill on women’s hosiery. The 
company is headed by J. L. Davis, Sr., 
J. L. Davis, Jr., and Thomas Turner, 
Jr., of Greensboro. 


Louis F. Harder, who controls the 
High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. 
Y., has purchased the former Black 
River Mills property at Ludlow, N. Y., 
from Henry D. Vail, and will operate 
that plant as well. 


Western Piece Dyers & Finishers, 
Ine., Chicago, Ill., operating a dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plant on cot- 
tons and woolens, have let contract for 
a new one-story addition, 60x70 feet. 


Casob Corp., Passaic, N. J., manu- 
facturers of oil-silk coatings, dia- 
phragm cloth, ete., plan the construc- 
tion of a one-story addition, and im- 
provements in the present plant. 


Clark Thread Co. of Georgia has ac- 
quired the buildings formerly occupied 
by the Pelham Mills, at Pelham, Ga., 
and will modernize and equip it imme- 
diately, as a branch plant. 


Charter has been granted to James 
Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C. A. N. 
James and C. Frank James, of Mount 
Pleasant, N. C., and F. W. Crews, of 
Hickory, are the owners. 


Directors of Fisher Mfg. Company, 
Fisherville, Mass., have voted to sell 


the mill to Louis Ziskind, of Fal 
River. Mr. Ziskind is expected to liq 
uidate the mill. 


The City of Oswego, N. Y., has sold 
at public auction the three-story brick 
building formerly housing the Oswego 
Rayon Corp., to Edward Byrne, for 
$3,200. 


Cambridge Piece Dyeing Corporation 
have moved from 155 McBridge Ave., 
Paterson, N. J., to larger quarters on 
Dist Avenue in Paterson. 

—— 
What It Costs to 
Postpone Improvement 


Henry Ford once said “Every post- 
ponement of an improvement is a need 
less tax on industry.” 

If five minutes out of an hour can 
be saved by the improvement of a job, 
in twelve hours a total of one whole 
hour can be saved. The cost of this 
kind of postponement of improvement 
is always important in the dollars and 
cents involved. Today, it is even more 
important in the loss of time which 
could be devoted to some other impor- 
tant job. Time is the most precious in- 
gredient in production today, because 
of the urgent need for increased war 
production. 

If job method improvement could 
save one half-hour per day for each of 
the sixteen million people employed in 
war industries, the time saved would 
be the equivalent of the full time of an 
additional million workers. This would 
be enough workers to just about run 
the entire aircraft industry today.— 
“Management Information’, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 


New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Link-Belt Company, 306 West 37th St., 
Chicago, Ill. ‘‘A Message from the Women 
Soldiers of the Production Front,’’ a 12- 
page illustrated book (No. 1950), containing 
speeches of four women workers selected by 
women co-workers in the welding, machine 
shop, small tools and assembly departments, 
to represent them at a monthly meeting of 
the plant supervisory groups. 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 140 Cedar St., 
New York City 6. A 16-page manual, ‘‘How 
to Teach Fire Fighting’’, to aid factory ex- 
ecutives in instructing employees in fire- 
extinguishing techniques. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York City. Form 9327, a 36-page book on 
surface condensers, covering structural and 
design features, steam penetration, air re- 
moval equipment, marine and cross-flow con- 
densers, essentials of a condenser plant, con- 
denser accessories and pumping equipment, 
etc. 


United Chromium, Inc., 51 East 42nd St., 
New York Oity. A 12-page data bulletin de- 
scribing Ucilon, a new surface-coating ma- 
terial formulated with new and improved 
synthetic resins. 


Cochrane Corp., 17th & Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Reprint No. 25, ‘‘Opera- 
tion of Hot Process Softener at 50 Lb. Gage 
Improves Performance and Saves Chemicals’’, 
by O. A. Joos and Frank Kemmer. Reprinted 


from ‘‘Combustion’’, 


Industrial Oven Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ‘‘Blueprint for Industry’’, con- 
taining engineering information on high pro- 
duction convection heated ovens for batch 
and continuous heating processes. 
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Wham ! 
A TORPEDO FOR THE AXIS 


FROM Uncle Sam... 
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Every time an enemy ship goes down, America is that much 
closer to Victory. And every time you use Jenkins prompt 
rebuilding service, you are keeping your cylinder rolls and 
spinning frames in “fighting trim.” Make a check now. If 
your rolls and frames need rebuilding, send them to Jenkins. 
It’s a mighty wise policy—saves you valuable time and money. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS. 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 


>. 


Roger W. Moister is district man- 
ager of the new southeastern divi- 
sion office recently opened at 443 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., by the 
Michigan Alkali Division of Wyan- 
dotte Chemical Corp. The southeast- 
ern office was formerly located in 





Mr. Moister 
Charlotte, N. C. The division manu- 


factures caustic soda and heavy 
chemicals, and this office covers the 
territory of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Tennessee and part of Mis- 
SISSIPpl. 


The diastafor department of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., of which S. W. 
Fiske is manager, has inoved its 
headquarters to Room 1200-A, at 40 
Worth Street, New York City. 


The Atlanta office of Reeves Pul- 
ley Company, of Columbus, Ind., 
has been moved from the Volunteer 
Building to Room 308, Bona Allen 
Bidg., at Luckie and Spring Sts. H. 
C. Garner is the Atlanta manager. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, has announced the 
appointment of Kenneth K. Karns as 
representative in the South Caro- 
lina area succeeding W. L. (Bill) 





Mr. Karns 


Morgan, who has entered the armed 
services. Mr. Karns has been associ- 
ated with the company for a num- 
ber of years, and has been active in 
the research and development of the 
company’s textile products for 
looms, spinning frames, etc. 


H. J. Barnsley, vice-president of 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New 
York City, manufacturers of valves, 
has been elected to the governing 
board of Jenkins Bros. Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
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Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, manufacturers 
of sulphonated oils, synthetic deter- 


gents and textile chemicals, have 
added H. Martin Friedman, B.Sc., 
M.Sc., to their technical staff in 


charge of the leather chemicals divi- 
sion. He was formerly with A. J. 
and J. O. Pilar, Newark, N. J., in 
charge of the chemical laboratory. 


John N. Jackson, for eight years 
a member of the sales staff of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. 
A., has resigned to become an ac- 
count executive of the advertising 
firm of John A. Cairns & Co., 49 
East 17th St., New York City. 


Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio, has 
recently moved from its original 
factory site at North Ridgeville into 
completely remodeled and modern- 
ized plant and offices in Elyria. The 
new factory provides five times the 
working space of the old, and per- 
mits greater manufactiring  effi- 
ciency. 


Harold H. Belcher has resigned a 


designing engineer for Proctor < 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., t 
take charge of development and en 
gineering work for the textile divi 
sion of Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Orange, Mass. 


American Machine and Metals 
Inc., East Moline, IIl., has announce: 
the appointment of C. H. Wallace a 
sales manager of the Tolhurst cen 





Mr. Wallace 


trifugal division, manufacturers of 
centrifugal extractors. Mr. Wallace. 
a graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has been with the 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp.., 
Stamford, Conn., since 1925. 


The business, machinery, and 
tools of the Kezar Falls Bobbin Com- 
pany, Kezar Falls, Maine, have been 
sold to the Glen Bobbin Company, 
of the same town. 


A Review of the Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, June 16, 1943 

UNDER the prevailing wartime econo- 

my, cotton wastes have not fared 
so well as many other materials in di- 
rect contact with war needs. Increased 
use of wastes by the Government has 
been more than offset by decreased 
use of wastes in the general industries 
of the country. The net result has 
been that cotton wastes have fallen to 
a selling level which as related to the 
cost of cotton is abnormally low. This 
situation is confirmed by the difficulty 
which dealers have of selling peeler 
comber at anything above 55 per cent 
of spot cotton. 

Trading in cotton waste is without 
any development of importance and al- 
though prices are firm on the “fancy” 
wastes, there is some consumer pres- 
sure for concessions on the average 
materials. Nothing apparently is in 
sight likely to improve the situation 
which is beginning to show all the 
signs of a midsummer market a little 
ahead of schedule. 

In strips there is very little busi- 
ness except a few small orders on 
choice peeler which is in small supply. 
Medium quality strips of all kinds 
show a sagging tendency though they 
are not actually offered on a lower 
level. Machiners of wiping wastes are 
in and out of the market all the time 
and find their raw thread needs sup- 
plied without any advance in value. 

Cotton consumption is tapering off 
slightly though running a little ahead 
of last year. Waste output continues 
about normal as related to the cotton 
going through the mills, but in the 
case of comber the supply of this com- 
modity is in accord with the amount 
of carded cotton passing over into the 





secondary process of combing. The out- 
put therefore is more variable in vol- 
ume than in the case of picker, fly and 
strip stocks, being dependent upon 
changes in the market demand for 
combed yarns and fine cotton goods. 

Cotton wastes are too low priced all 
along the line, according to experi- 
enced dealers who have been handling 
these materials under all kinds of 
conditions for many years. There is no 
desire on the part of the trade at this 
time to attempt the stimulation of 
business by offering lower prices. 

Mill run threads out of the New 
England district are said to be in 
smalier volume than the demand from 
the machiners who all along have been 
doing a good business with the rail- 
roads and the Government. Among the 
soft wastes lack of business from the 
woolen mills continues disappointing 
and is accounted for in some quarters 
by increased favor shown to the use 
of rayon wastes, prices on which were 
cut sharply recently by the OPA. 

Cotton waste seems to go it alone 
and is unmoved by the unsettled con- 
dition in raw cotton brought about 
by the demand for higher prices in 
Congress on the one hand and the in- 
sistence of the cotton spinning indus- 
try that in absence of a higher ceil- 
ing on yarns, lower priced cotton is 
essential to the industry. Increased 
cost of raw cotton without adequate 
compensation in higher ceilings is re- 
tarding greatly the larger production 
of yarns ordered by WPB. 

At the time of writing, peeler comb- 
er is quoted 11.75-12.25; peeler strip at 
11.50-12.00; peeler spinner at 16.00 
16.50 with New York spot cotton at 
21.98 cents. 
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Can you use 
this new pigment? 
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CALCIUM SILICATE 
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Blood Plasma Saves Lives 
Have You Contributed? 


WHAT SILENE IS: SILENE is a new chemical pig- 
ment—-a white, finely divided, precipitated, hydrated 
calcium silicate, with the following approximate analysis: 








CaO 19.0 

SiO, 67.0 

Loss on Ignition 14.0 
pH in water suspension 10.1 
Specific Gravity 2.10 
Bulk Density 15 to 16 lb. per cu. ft. 


Refractive Index 1.475 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SILENE: SILENE is 








composed of very fine particles present in the form of small, 
highly friable agglomerates that are readily dispersed in the 
course of milling into rubber, paint, or vehicles. SILENE 
also can be redispersed in water. 


CAUSTIC SODA + LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS - 


*Hydrated Calcium Silicate 


SODA ASH * 
SODA BRIQUETTES ° 
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KAnothe: Columbia Chemica! 


PRESENT USES: SILENE has had rapid acceptance 





* SODIUM BICARBONATE + SILENE® - 


CAUSTIC ASH «+ PHOSFLAKE - 


as a rubber pigment with outstanding results. It confers 
high modulus, hardness, tear resistance, and good tensile 
strength up to high loadings. SILENE has also found 
specialized use in the paint, and paper fields. 


OTHER USES: Indications are that SILENE will make 
an important contribution in compounding a number of new 
rubber substitutes. Favorable preliminary tests of SILENE 
are being checked on a more extensive scale for use in 
protective coatings, plastics, cosmetics, dentifrices, ceramics, 
cloth coating, as a base for printing inks and color lakes, 
and as a filter aid. 





Perhaps you can use this new Columbia product— 
SILENE—in your operations. Samples of SILENE will be 
furnished upon request, or one of our Technical Service 
representatives will call. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCENE**® + CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


**Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ ST.LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK °* 
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New Orleans, June 15, 1943 

DURING the past month cotton ad- 

vanced $1.50 to $2.00 a bale in a 
siow but generally steady market. July 
gained the most during this period. 
The upward movement was halted only 
after prices for spots approached the 
21.38 level fixed by the OPA as the 
selling basis for CCC cotton. Late in 
May the average for Middling 15/16- 
inch went to 21.34 cents a pound. Buy- 
ing of both spots and futures fell off 
to moderate proportions after this ley- 
el was reached and a profit-taking 
movement set in. Prices gave way mod- 
erately as a result of this selling 
movement but as this is written are 
not much under the highs reached dur- 
ing this period. The tightness of July 
was one of the chief supports to the 
market owing to the large amount of 
cotton hedged in that month and smail 
certificated stocks. Other sustaining 
influences were the possibility of Con- 
gressional legislation which might en- 
hance values especially if the coal 
miners succeed in getting a raise in 
wages. 

The controversy over the coal min- 
ers’ demands is unsettled as this is 
written but Congress has passed a 
drastic anti-strike bill which will, it 
is claimed, assure continuous opera- 
tion of the mines. The President is ex- 
pected to sign the bill but will, accord- 
ing to press and radio advices, seek to 
soften its effect by a roll-back program 
of commodity prices which will require 
an appropriation from Congress of 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 to make 
it effective. 

Recent votes of Congress indicate 
general opposition to a subsidy pro- 
gram but the possibility that the Pres- 
ident may be able to get the funds 
needed for such a program induced 
considerable liquidation by speculative 
and trade longs. 

The House, in passing a bill to ex- 
tend the life of the CCC for two years, 
voted to limit its borrowing powers to 
$500,000,000 and inserted a clause pro- 
hibiting the use of any of its funds 
for subsidies. The Senate voted to 
raise the borrowing powers of this 
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corporation to $1,000,000,000 but con- 
curred in the provision to prohibit the 
use of any of its funds for subsidies. 
The matter has yet to be adjusted. 
Some Senate Farm Bloc members are 
seeking a provision in the Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill which will prohibit 
the deduction of soil conservation pay- 
ments in fixed ceilings on farm prod- 
ucts. Other bills pending seek to ex- 
tend the maturity of the 1941 and 1942 
loans for one year in order to prevent 
the CCC from ealling these loans as 
it has threatened to do. Another Dill 
seeks to prohibit the CCC from selling 
any of its stocks under 23% cents a 
pound for Middling ‘%-inch at the 
ports or at mill points. This Dill 
would continue the limit of CCC sales 
to 300,000 bales a month. A Senate bill 
would remove sales restrictions after 
the price reached 25 cents a pound. 
Other bills or amendments seek to pre- 
vent the CCC from buying commodi- 
ties at one price and re-selling at a 
lower one. A large number of con- 
gressmen are demanding that the OPA 
be abolished and that one man be 
placed in control of food production 
and prices. 

A recent statement of the CCC 
shows it owned outright 2,700,000 bales 
and held loans on 630,229 bales of 1941 
cotton and on 2,670,000 bales of the 
1942 crop. This stock was after de- 
ducting withdrawals of 499,000 bales 
from the 1942 loan. Statements from 
CCC indicate that about 1,300,000 
bales of its owned and 1941 and 1942 
loan stocks are what is now classed as 
desirable. The balance of its holding 
are more or less low in grade. This 





Consumption of Lint— 


In United States, May 
In United States, April 


In Cotton Growing States, May 
In Cotton Growing States, 10 months 
In New England States, May 


In All Other States, May 
In All Other States, 10 months 


Mill Stocks— 


In United States, May 
In United States, April 
In Cotton Growing States, May 
In New England States, May 
In All Other States, May 


Warehouse Stocks— 


In United States, May 
In United States, April 
In Cotton Growing States, 
In New England States, May 
In All Other States, May 


Active Cotton Spindles— 


In United States, May 
In United States, April 
In Cotton Growing States, May 
In New England States, May 
In All Other States, May 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
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This Season Last Season 

Petd ose beakuee 901,608 957,864 
Jiddeu tee wate ei 938,989 999,749 
ioeene db wewese 9,342,019 9,208,081 
ay ea ee 787,217 823,816 
ve bebe Sd notene 8,105,196 7,838,276 
soeenuenebuess 90,232 107,821 
sowee we desea dé 981,109 1,091,233 
eet ee eee 24,159 26,227 
ee oe 255,714 278,522 
pee bore eé ed ee 2,321,130 2,585,492 
eis dal d ikea ee 2,430,737 2,631,016 
£66560 000800%% 1,954,179 2,074,970 
Pree re Ty TTT TT 97,321 426,399 
pb meseowse cokese 69,6380 84,123 
babeonsauedeie< 9,668,820 9,408,090 
vane otie Cedoues 10,596,445 10,490,811 
theceemenaean 9,395,616 9,084,712 
bbs ed ude 6 tads 256,274 349,184 
ob ee wee Dewees 16,930 19,194 
,ikebeee 6 nee eeh 22,788,058 23,117,204 
apt dials dt a's hh 22,893,630 23,102,176 
tbbbhdadatas bakes 17,415,164 17,498,876 
rere TT Tee 4,790,400 4,980,002 
eee eee Tae 582,494 643,326 
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condition, according to the New Yok 
Cotton Exchange Serv@ése, points 0 
tight conditions for desir: ble grades of 
spots unless the growing crop is larg> 
ly high in grade. 


The parity for cotton was raised «| 
the end of May to 21.21. The Ne» 
York Cotton Exchange Service p 
dicts that the July parity will 
about 20.50 and the loan value for tie 
next crop based on net weights will }: 
around 20.10 cents a pound. 

The weather of the first half 
June was mostly favorable except 
parts of the West and Northwest 
where rains were excessive. The 
weather in May, however, was large 
unfavorable due to iack of rains 
parts of the East and too much in the 
West. Private reports indicate the 
acreage will be somewhat less tha: 
last year when it was 23,302,000. We 
vil are generally prevalent and infest: 
tion is much heavier than for severa) 
years. One private bureau predicts a 
crop of only 10,500,000 bales. Last 
year’s crop was 12,826,000. 

W. L. Clayton, former head of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., and now As. 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, recent- 
ly issued the following statement on 
the cotton outlook: 


“World stocks of cotton are being 
drawn upon at such a rapid rate that 
by the end of this marketing year 
(July 31) the carry-over of all kinds 
will approximate 17,000,000 bales. 
Normal pre-war consumption was 
about 30,000,000 bales a year. 

“This is not a true picture of the 
situation, however, because much of 
the cotton now on hand is of low 
quality,” he added, “and within anoth- 
er year an acute shortage of the more 
desirable grades may develop. The al. 
lied world is now consuming about as 
much cotton as it iS producing, and 
prospects are that the demand will in- 
crease sharply with the end of the 
war. Much of Europe is as hungry for 
cotton as it is for food. Spain is the 
only European country that has been 
getting any appreciable supplies since 
the war began. Assuming that the Al- 
lies restore order in Europe and Asia 
quickly after the war, consumption of 
cotton might easily go to 33,000,000 
bales a year very quickly. The previous 
peak was slightly more than 31,000, 
000.” 


- - ‘ 


” ? 
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Mr. Clayton has no fears, according 
to his. statement, about the ability of 
the world to consume all the cotton 
now being produced, provided the 
basis of an expanding economy can be 
included in the management of the 
peace. 


The New York Cotton Exchange 
Service estimates the world carry-over 
of all kinds on July 31, 1942, at 22,- 
520,000 bales. Since 1937 the carry: 
over of ail kinds has ranged from 20, 
272,000 to 22,702,000, according to this 
service. 

Predictions of the season’s consump 
tion have decreased as a result of the 
consumption of only 901,608 bales in 
May. The New York Cotton Exchange 
Service says this indicates consump 
tion for the season of approximate): 
11,170,000, which was last year’s rec 
ord. This figure indicates a carry-ove 
of around 10,850,000 compared wit) 
10,640,000 last year. Details of th: 


May consumption report will be found 
in another column. 
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Looking Ahead to 
the Post-War Period! 


Right now, like most other companies, we are 


having to ‘mark time’ in certain directions. 


But our Textile Chemists are not standing still! 
With an eye to the future needs of the textile in- 
dustry, they are developing a revolutionary new 
group of starch products for 


WARP SIZING 
PRINTING 
FINISHING 








In the meantime, we are bending our every effort 
toward bringing the war to a speedy and success- 
ful end. . . and looking forward to the day when 
these outstanding new developments can be pre- 


sented to you. 


MarionAL STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 


New Roller Varnish 

H. Beveridge & Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
and New Bedford, Mass.., 
oped a roller varnish for 
known as “Bevco”’. 


devel- 
cotton mill 
The manufac 
turer states it was developed with the 
and mill 
men, with the particular objective of 
eliminating and _ static 
which causes the ends to curl over the 


have 
use, 


co-operation supervision of 


“eve-brows” 


rolls. It is applicable to either new or 
old rollers, on ribbon lappers, combers, 
drawing and roving frames, and spin 
ning frames. 
o 
New Industrial 
Thermometer Design 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have developed and intro- 
duced a one-piece industrial thermom- 
eter, designed to critical 
in war-time. The 


save metals 


one-piece case is 











shallower, making it possible to see 
taylor | 
em 

the mercury column through a wider 


angle of vision. The chromium-plated 
bezel fits snugly into the grooved case 
in such a way as to hold the thick 
glass front securely against four wavy 
tension springs which are fastened se- 
curely under the scale by shakeproof 
The new instruments will be 
equipped with easy-reading Binoc tub- 
ing, it is announced. 
@ 
Rolls Covered with 
Synthetic Rubber 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
announce the development of industri- 
al rubber-covered rolls made with its 
Ameripol synthetic rubber. The rolls 


screws. 


114 


pany, 
nounced Mot-O-Trol, an electronic 
justable-speed 
wide stepless range, automatic speed 
regulation 





made with this synthetic rubber are 
restricted to war orders with the high- 
ratings. The company an- 
nounces the availability of rolls cov- 
with another type of synthetic 
rubber for uses which cannot 
qualify for Ameripol. These rolls are 
made in a complete range of hardness, 
from SO durometer to a very soft com- 
pound. 


est also 
ered 


those 


€ 

Fluorescent Light 
Martin-Gibson Co., 999 Harper Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., has announced a new 
line of industrial fluorescent lighting 
fixtures, a feature of which is the 
“Flexi-Coupler’, which permits spac- 


ing of fixture units as much as 6 





inches 


apart while retaining the fea- 
tures of a continuous-run installation. 
This feature, it is pointed out, makes 
possible, for example, the use of only 
nine 100-watt fixtures in a 50-foot run 
instead of ten. The new product has 


the new light weight channels, and 
non-metallic reflectors. It is available 
in two 40-watt, three 40-watt and two 
100-watt sizes. 

e 
Mot-O-Trol Drive 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
fast Pittsburgh, Pa., have an- 
ad- 
provides 


drive which 


and smooth fast accelera- 


tion with automatic current limitation. 
In the new drive, incoming a-c power 
is converted to direct current by thy- 
raton 


tubes, which supply the direct 





current to armature and field circul’s 
of the d-c driving motor. A potentio: 
eter in the control station varies t) 
voltage of the current by shifting t 
phase of the grid control voltage of t! 
thyratons. Both armature and field ¢i 
cuits are controlled by one dial on tl 
control station. 
* 

New V-Belt 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., Philadelphi: 
the availability of 
new leather v-belt, involving a new a 


announce 


» 
ieee 


plication in its design. Flat leathe 
surfaces are firmly cemented to th 


sides of a leather core to provide ful 
grain 


flat leather contact with pulle 





sheaves, to give a better groove grip 
and a higher belt co-efficient. It is fur 
ther announced that belts may be made 
endless on the job. The belts are sup 
plied in rolls of the three standard 
sizes; with especially designed tools 
for making the belts endless in the 
stockroom; also a tool which makes 
belts endless in the grooves on the pul 
ley. 

It is further pointed out that the 
new belts possess the factor of sal 
vage, since broken belts may be pieced 
and patched and short lengths used for 
repair to others—several may be 
spliced together to make a belt of any 


desired length. Matched sets may be 
made up so that each length is the 
counterpart of its mates. 
* 
Drum Dryer 
Proctor and Schwartz, Ine., Phila 


delphia, Pa., have built a new type ol! 
drum dryer for use in drying and fin 
ishing warp knit and circular knit fab 
rics, developed by their engineering 
staff in co-operation with dyeing tech 
nicians of the American Viscose Cor 
poration’s textile unit at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The new machine uses a principle 
radically different from the conven 
tional; it involves the drawing of hot 
air directly through the knit fabric in 
stead of having the air glance off the 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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The Army is calling for millions 
of yards of mosquito and insect 
netting to protect our soldiers 
fighting in insect-infested areas. 
Cotton guards a soldier's rest — 
whether he’s sleeping in the tro- 
pics or in the desert. Mosquito bars 
made of a gauze-like fabric, fine 
enough to repel insects and still 
permit ventilation, cover every cot. 


Strenuous field-service requires re- 
placements of head nets and mos- 
quito bars in one month... an 
added job for the Textile Industry. 


The first order for insect netting 
was 300,000 yards and many mills 
are working at top-speed to meet 
the constantly increasing demand 
for this type of fabric. 


Textiles F izht Another 
Aggressor— 








Mosquitos 


Many mills are using Butterworth 
Padders to finish Mosquito nettings 
for our Armed Forces. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing of textiles for Uncle Sam. 
Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
increased production ... or to repair 
or replace obsolete equipment. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let our experience serve you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila.,Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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YOU CAN’T GO WRONG 
WITH A BARRED ROLL 
, DRIVING A KNOTWOOD 
\ FEED APRON 


‘THE APRON FITS LIKE A GLOVEssocsssccccccc 
Unskilled Mechanics 


—On some of our first KNOTWOOD Feed Apron installations 
for cotton mills, the driving sprockets were not properly lined 
up so that in some cases, on high density cotton, the aprons ran 
out of line and became damaged. 




























However 


“ —We have corrected these mistakes by supplying new aprons 
and BARRED DRIVING ROLLS, so constructed that a bar en- 
gages under each slat—the FULL WIDTH OF THE SLAT. These 
bars are made of steel fitted and swedged into blanks machined 
to an accuracy of | /1000th of an inch. 

Knotwood Aprons 
a ras oes asec —Both plain and spiked have been tested with BARRED ROLLS 

under the most difficult mill conditions for many months. We 

can absolutely guarantee satisfaction. y 


Do Not Hesitate 


—Place your order NOW for spiked or plain KNOTWOOD 





Feed Aprons and Barred Rolls, for Kitson, Saco-Lowell, Whitin, . 

H. & B. and other types of pickers and hopper feeders. The new : 

heavy spikes and rivets are suitable for HIGH DENSITY 

COTTON. e 

Ci 

KNOTWOODS ARE FIREPROOF pb 
ita alta i i SL NN Le Kos en 'P 








'SJ6STROM MACHINE co. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MR. M. BRADFORD HODGES, P. O. BOX 752, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Southern Agent 
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\T DOES 
- permanent WHEN APPLIED 
, 
PERMANENT 





oe | 8 BU) Re)’- 
FINISH 


PATENTS PENDING A HARTEX PRODUCT 





e The versatility of KOPAN is finding enthusiastic recruits 

among progressive processors with an eye to present TECHNICAL SEEyre= KALA 
: . s KOPAN is available in several viscosities 

and future textile markets. Adequate tests may indicate _ ta provide a great variety of desired fin- 


ishes. Our technical staff will cooperate 


for your fabric just that individual touch which makes _ with manufacturers and processors to de- 


it new, different and salable. A wide range of pigment velop formulas for their particular needs. 
We recommend CELLUDYE PIGMENT COLORS 


colors are available, which when mixed with KOPAN, for use with KOPAN. No additional treat- 


: ‘ . : t i ired wh dded. 
produce clear, uniform shades. KOPAN is economical in We are sole selling agents for CELLUDYE. 
price, as well as application, since no special machinery 


is required ... It will pay you to investigate this now! 








*KOPAN is a development 
of "PERMALON” which has 


| been used successfully to 
HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 2:12 s2: 
mosquito and head nettings 
f d f ' 

1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. re ee 
THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd. © GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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surface of the fabric. At the same 
time, by the use of an overteeding de- 
vice, longitudinal fabrie stretch is con- 
trolled; and by means of a spreading 
mechanism and a fabric blanket, lat- 
eral fabric stretch is controlled. 

One of the new machines is now in 
commercial use in a textile mill, but 
the shortage of needed critical mate- 
rials will probably delay the manufac- 
ture of additional machines until aft- 
er the war. 

Motor Starter 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., have announced the Type H mo- 
tor starter, designed for low first cost. 
It is a metal-enclosed structure simi- 
lar to metal-clad switchgear. High in- 
terrupting capacity disconnecting-type 
fuses are utilized in combination with 
a heavy duty oil switch. 

The new starters have been devel- 
oped for both induction and synchro- 
nous-type motors rated up to 1,000-hp 
at 2,300 volts and 1,750-hp at 4,600 
volts, 3-phase, 60 or 50 cycles. Short 
circuit protection up to 160,000 kva at 
2,300 volts and 320,000 kva at 4,600 
volts eliminates the need for a back-up 
breaker within these kva ratings. 

The new starters protect motors 
from sustained overloads, locked rotor 
condition, single phasing and overload- 
ing caused by too frequent starting by 
means of thermal overload relay, ac- 
curately calibrated, it is pointed out. 

© 
Fluorescent Fixture 

Sylvania LEKlectric Products,  Inc., 
Ipswich, Mass., have announced a new 
industrial type fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture, which includes a number of new 
features, and meets the latest critical 
material weight requirements of the 
War Production Board. The first unit, 
designed to operate two or three 40- 
watt lamps, will be shortiy followed by 
a companion unit for a pair of 100- 
watt fluorescent lamps. 

The non-metallic reflector, finished 
on the outside in industrial French 
grey to match the top-housing, has a 
reflecting surface of Sylvania’s “Mira- 
coat”. The reflector is actually an- 
chored to the top-housing with a pair 





of captive latches which release with a 
simple quarter-turn yet lock with more 
than ample strength. 

The unit is especially flexible. Chain 
hanging ears on 43-inch centers, half- 
inch knockouts on 18-, 24-, 30- and 36- 
inch centers, channel for adjustable 
slide-grip hangers, and knockout for 
levolier pull chain switch are utilized 
to make installation speedy and eco- 
nomical. All fixtures come complete, 
ready for installation, including lamps 
and starters. 


+ 


Preparing Surfaces 
for Metallizing 
Metallizing Company of America, 
1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill., has 
announced a new Mogul electric boner 
for preparing hardened metal surfaces 
for metallizing. It operates on 220 
volts, 60 cycles, and has a patented air- 
cooled electrode holder to permit high 
speed bonding without overheating, 
pre-hardening or distortion. The man- 
ufacturer states that it eliminates 
guesswork in preparation, carbon ring, 
and the necessity of a lathe. 
® 


Yarn Dryer 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., a patent has 
been issued to Clifton E. McAllister, of 
Batesburg, S. C., on a yarn drying de- 
vice whereby the yarn is passed be 
tween the heat-absorbing rollers dis- 
posed about a housing which has slots 
in its sides near the top, and hot air is 
forced upwardly in the housing 
through the yarn to heat the rollers 
and dry the yarn, and to spill out 
through the slots in the upper side 
portions of the housing. 


. 


Loggerhead Patent 

Morton Machine Works, Columbus, 
Ga., manufacturers of dyeing ma- 
chines, pumps, quick opening handle 
gate valves, four-way valves, and cal- 
ender racks, have been issued a new 
patent on the Morton automatic ball- 
bearing loggerheads for pickers; this 
makes three patents that have been is- 
sued to this company on these logger- 
heads. 
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It Takes Time to Build Confidenc« 
Oftentimes newly appointed supe! 
visors become discouraged or peeve 
because their workers do not seem t 
have confidence in their new supe 
visor. These supervisors must realiz 
that the confidence of workers is ho 
something that blossoms overnigh 
merely because someone has been gi\ 
en responsibility and a title. Winnin, 
the confidence of other people can only 
be achieved slowly, step by step. 
We use the phrase “building con 
fidence,’ for just as houses are buil! 
by adding one brick at a time, s 
every action of a new supervisor, every 


> Be ] 


decision, almost every word he speaks 
serves to build up the confidence of! 
his workers in him. He cannot hoy 
to complete the task in a day, or never 
to have a setback. But if his actions 
are sincere and his decisions show 
good judgment, slowly but surely he 
will build worker confidence, some- 
thing that can be earned but never 
bought. — “Wanagement Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Ine. 


ensenet > — 
Additional Obituary Items 


AL CULBERSON, 60, for Many years 
engaged in textile plant management 
in the South and Southwest, passed 
away at his home in Dallas, Texas, on 
May 24. 


JOHN GORDON Dopp, vice-president of 
Dominion ‘Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, died recently. He had been 
with the company for nearly 40 years. 


EARLE D. PARKER, 63, vice-president! 
and general manager of bBarber-Col 
man Co., Rockford, Ill., died suddenly 
on June 12, following a heart attack. 


DAN F. CLARK, for 16 years over 
seer of carding, Mill No. 1, U. S. Rub 
ber Company, Winnsboro Mill, Winns 
boro, S. C., passed away in May. 


®. R. NoLan, 44, plant engineer ot 
the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga., passed away late in May follow 
ing a lingering illness. 


ELkRoY CURTIS, 63, chairman of the 
board of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
New York City, died in May at his 
home in Brookfield, Conn. 


Hi. RAIFORD GAFFNEY, 44, Atlant 
district manager of Steel Heddle Mfg 
Co., died suddenly at a private hos 
pital in Atlanta on June 9. 


GEORGE L. Hunt, 64, formerly vice 
president and director of Wilton Wool 
en Co., Wilton, Maine, died recently it 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


JOHN J. BARNES, 64, general super 
intendent of Richard Borden Mfg. Co 
‘all River, Mass., died on June 2. 
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MAPLE 


STANDS UP “So S 
...on [he Alleys! 





It Stands Up 
Just As Well In Floors 


Ever see a tenpin crack, or split, or splinter? Or, see wood take 


greater punishment with less mark of abuse? 

It’s Northern Hard Maple—and the same tough-grained 
resistance to crushing wear and tear makes Hard Maple best 
for heavy-duty floors! It takes everything punishing traffic can 
give it and comes back, neatly and clean, for more. 

Hard Maple’s resistance to wear means low upkeep cost. 
Traffic moves easily, safely, over its smooth, non-slippery sur- 
face. Comfortable under foot, it resists spots and stains, is thor- 
oughly cleaned by brushing when properly finished. And bright, 
clear Hard Maple floors reflect light, improve illumination. 

The superiority of Northern Hard Maple for flooring in war 
industry and fooc plants, textile mills, defense housing, stores, 
schools, and other public buildings, is acknowledged.Whether 
the job is reconstruction or new, consider Maple. In strips or 
blocks; see Sweet’s, 11/57. Ask your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for illustrated literature featuring grades, specifications, ete. 


Floor wth 


MFMAM aple . 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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Spinning Frames 
or Radiators ! 


Every active spinning frame is a 


radiator. The more and the faster it 
produces, the more heat it radiates. 
At times, this heat may equal that 
of a 10-branch steam pipe coil. 


Modern textile machinery creates 
its own manufacturing handicap, on 
the one hand, and begs for the cure 
on the other. 

With Certified Climate, antici- 
pated production is not a disappoint- 
ment, and installations pay for 


themselves sometimes ina yearor less. 






Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N C 





PERSONAL NOTES 


mW/1/)/1 me Ce LULL 





J. C. 
ed to superintendent of the Exposition 
(Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, 
ceeding FRED LL. STILL, 
the several 


has 


EDWARDS, JR., has been promot- 
Ga., suc- 
or 
Kdwards 


resigned, 
Mr. 


superintendent. 


past months 


been mechanical 
Previously, he was master mechanic at 
Mfg. 


at Gainesville, Ga. 


the Chicopee Corp., of Georgia, 


IKARLE R. STALL, president of the F. 
W. Poe Mfg. Greenville, S. 
(., has been elected president of the 
Florence Mills of that city, operating 
the American Spinning Company plant 
there and a mill at Forest City, N. C. 
ALLEN F. JOHNSON, Who 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Stall will fill his new po- 
sition in addition to his previous one 
with the Poe plant. 


(Company, 


He succeeds 


RoLAND L. LEE has joined the staff 
of Callaway Institute, Inec., LaGrange, 
Ga., as cotton technologist and dean of 
the Institute’s educational 
He recently has been with the South- 
Research Laboratory at 


activities. 
ern Regional 
New Orleans, and previously was en- 
gaged in testing for the 
Department of Agriculture, and as an 
instructor in the textile school at Clem 


cotton work 


son College. 


A. 3S. GRIrFFiITH, formerly assistant 
superintendent at the Buck Creek Cot- 
ton Mills, Siluria, Ala., become 
overseer of twisting, spooling and 
warping at the Laurens Cotton Mills, 
Laurens, S. C. JACK NEwsoMeE, former- 
ly master mechanic at the Rushton 
Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., is now mas- 
ter mechanic at Laurens. 


has 


W. F. STAPLES, general manager of 
the Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Maine, 
from 1957 until February 1943 when 
GILBERT VERNEY bought the property 
and changed the name to Verney 
Brunswick Mills, has just been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


W. B. THOMAs, assistant 
chemistry professor at Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, is now supervising 


chemist for the five New England In- 


formerly 


dustries Mills: the Bates, Androscog- 
gin and Hill, at Lewiston: the York 


at Saco, Maine; and the Edwards at 
Augusta, Maine. 


Dr. ALFRED R. MacorMac has been 


appointed an associate textile technol- 
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ogist at the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quar- 
termaster Depot, effective June 10. He 
has been given a leave of absence from 
his position as textile 
chemistry at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute for the duration. 


professor of 


WILLIAM H. JONES is now associated 
with the Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. For many years he 


was connected with the waste depart- 


ment of Callaway Mills, and subse 
quently has been engaged in similar 
business. 


W. T. Rorr, until recently an assist- 
ant in the irregular goods department, 
cotton and rayon. division, Pacific 
Mills, New York City, is now manager 
of that department, succeeding ROBERT 
R. PEEBLEs, retired. 


CHARLES E. WILLIS,.who recently re- 
signed as overseer of carding at The 
American Thread Company, Dalton, 
Ga., has become overseer of carding at 
the Gayle plant of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 


C. L. Brack has been promoted from 
overseer of carding to superintendent 
of the Sycamore plant of Avondale 
Mills, Sycamore, Ala., succeeding VIN- 
CENT A. Mims, who resigned recently. 


ALFRED A. ARNOLD, who has been as- 
sociated with Belding Hemingway Cor- 
ticelli Co. and its predecessors since 
1910, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of merchandising of threads. 


FRENCH CAMPBELL, JR., formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Marilyn Mills, An- 
niston, Ala., is now general manager 
of Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. J. L. 
CrAIG is assistant manager. A. DEWEY 
CARTER is president and treasurer. 


FREDERICK OLMSTEAD, formerly pur- 


chasing agent of the Hathaway Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., is now direc- 





MARSHALL DILLING RETIRES 


Marshall Dilling, for 26 years superin- 
tendent of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and executive secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, has retired 
from business in an effort to regain failing 
health. 

Mr. Dilling, one of the founders of the 
STA, has during its life been a prime fac- 
tor in its success. He served as president 
for one term, and in 1934 was awarded a 
gold medal by the association for distin- 
guished service. In 1928 he was awarded 
the S. B. Alexander medal for outstanding 
service to the industry, this being one of 
only two such awards so far made. He had 
been connected with the textile industry 
for more than 50 years. 

With him go the best wishes of thousands 
for a complete recovery and many years of 
happiness. 





tor of personnel at the Verney Bruns 


wick Mills, Brunswick, Maine. 


A. H. HAMILTON has become supe: 
intendent of the Cutter Mfg. Co., Roc 
Hill, S. C. He formerly was superir 
tendent at Pee Dee Mfg. Co.’s Mill N: 


1, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. H. McDoNnaAtp has become super 
intendent of the Kings Mountain (N 
C.) Mfg. Co. He was formerly wit! 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotto: 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


RAY SHUTTS, until recently associat 
ed with the Philmont (N. Y.) mill o! 
David Cummings Company, is now su 


perintendent of the company’s Ben 
nington (Vt.) mill. 


EDWARD W. WESTHEAD, auditor since 
1939 of American Viscose Corp., New 
York City, has been appointed assist 
ant treasurer. He will also continue 
his former duties. 


RAYMOND Bourrioux, formerly with 
the United Piece Dye Works, is now 
in charge of dyestuff research at the 
New York laboratory of the American 
Viscose Corp. 


RIcHARD S. Cox has been made dean 
of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
following the resignation of M. Ear! 


HEARD, reported last month. Mr. Cox 
has been assistant dean for many 
years. 


ADAM F. MITCHELL, general manag 
er of the Wilkes-Barre Lace Curtain 
Mills, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the past 
two years, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


RALPH L. Mose.ey has resigned as 
dver at the Texas Textile Mills, Mc 


Kinney, Texas, and returned to Syla 


cauga, Ala. 


W. P. JOHNSON has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to assistant 
superintendent at the Inman (8S. C.) 
Mills. 


S. J. BrrKpDEcK is now overseer of 
carding at the Bowen Wool Combing 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Obituary 


— 


FRED PAGE HArrRIs, 66, manager 0! 
the purchasing division of Genera! 
Electric Lamp Department, with head 
quarters at Nela Park, Cleveland 
Ohio, died in May. He had been wit! 
the concern since 1904. 


FREDERICK KERSHAW, 58, president 0! 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philade! 
phia, Pa., died recently after an il! 
ness of several weeks. He had bee 
connected with the firm since 1898. 


(Additional Obituary Items, page 11% 
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Rayon Warp-Tying. by Portable Machine 


Since the 


AYON warp can be replen- 

ished at the loom by using a 

Barber-Colman Model “LS” 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 
will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. It is light and 
sturdily built and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 
in the warp in sections, each section or 
load being approximately 15” wide. 
The knotting mechanism, which in- 
cludes a “stumbler”’ to eliminate miss- 
ing any ends, is normally operated at 


about 300 knots a minute. 
machine will handle as fine as 40 den- 
ier yarn, all parts are precision made to 
extremely close standards and fully in- 
terchangeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. The pic- 
ture shows one load being completed, 
the operator making an inspection of 
the uniform row of knots before clear- 
ing the machine for the next load. 
Bulletin F-1256-4, which will be sent 
promptly on request, will describe this 


machine to you in greater detail. 








For Example... 


From our field records, we cite 
this experience of a rayon goods 
manufacturer working 100% on 
war material: 
Yarn Counts 75 to 150 
denier rayon 
No. of Ends 2500 to 10,000 
Knots Tied 

per Hour 4000 to 8500 
Sley 56 to 280 
Comparison of loom hours lost 
per week due to stoppage for re- 
plenishment of warp: 
Before installing warp 

tying machine 325 
After installing warp 

tying machine 50 
Loom Hours Saved 

per Week 275 





AJTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROC K 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD 
ONT: 





Today—it is the tools to win 
the war... 


Tomorrow— it will be the 
tools to win the peace. 


That is how we consider our 
immediate job at SONOCO, 
and how we are planning 
for our bigger job of the 
future. 


The same men and 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 





PnP ep TELLS Tres ATM) PERRY na 







Awd? 


S. 





AES, ead - 


5M ‘2: Cad EC a Dae “pire 


women who are now 
fighting and working to 
win the war will, in the not 
too distant future, all be 
working to win the peace. 


.and that poses a chal- 
lenge to American Industry 
which we, for one, want to 
be ready for. 


American Industry, not gov- 
ernment, built the “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” It will also 
build the peace and 
prosperity of 

the future. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine.of living. 


! 
} 





peccneneel Cn: 


Pr “Se ll 


Continuing the discussion of Perfect??? 


When we cut him off last month, OLD-TIMER had 
just told of a superintendent friend who had said his 
boss had instructed him to change some looms over 
from 72276 to 68x72. Then OLD-TIMER asked him: 

“Why do they want you to change those 550 looms 
from 72x76 to 68x72?” ; 

“The president says he can get as much per pound 
for the 68x72s as he can for the 72x76s on account of 
the market being short on the 68x72s.”’ 

(For the information of the reader who is not 
familiar with prices of print cloths, will state that 
prints usually are graduated in price per yard accord- 
ing to counts. That is, the higher pick and sley goods 
being the highest price because they are more costly 
to produce. Or at least that has been the custom of 
all print cloth markets under normal conditions, How- 
ever, sometimes the mills will produce more (for 
example) 72x76s than the market calls for and the 
price of 68x72s will be boosted to get goods. Of course 
there are many other reasons why the prices on print 
cloths do not always run true to form, so to speak. 
When 80x80s are bringing, say, 10 cents a yard 72x76s 
are about 9% or 9% and 68x72s about 914 and 64x60s 
say about 914. In other words, the lower the count, 
the lower the price. 

(In the case of my superintendent friend getting 
orders to change 550 looms off of 72x76s to 68x72s, 
the price was the same for the two styles of goods, 
caused at that particular time by a shortage of 68x72s 
on the market.) 

OLD-TIMER said, “Friend Superintendent, suppose 
that we talk about this change a little before you start 
taking those looms off of 72x76s.” 

“Talk, hell! I’ve got my orders and I know my boss 
well enough to know I had better get busy changing 
those looms so when he calls up tomorrow and asks 
about it I can tell him I have started.” 

“Yeah, I know your boss too, and I happen to know 
he will listen to reason, and, besides, he wants to make 
all the money he can for his mill.”’ 

“Sure, that’s correct, and my guess is that is the 
reason he gave me the order to get those looms off of 


72x76s pronto. What you driving at, anyway, OLD- 
TIMER?” 

“Simply this, my friend: OLD-TIMER has made 
quite a few millions of yards of print cloths in his 
life and he claims there are some things many buyers, 
superintendents and mill presidents have never stopped 
to figure out about print cloths—” 

“For example, I suppose you are going to tell me 
we can make more money by staying on 72x76s than 
we can by changing those 550 looms onto 68x72s—”’ 

“You took the words right out of my mouth, Mr. 
Superintendent.” 

“Oh yeah? Well, you go tell that to my boss while 
I get busy changing these looms.” 

“Just keep your shirt on a minute, will you, and 
after we talk this problem over OLD-TIMER will be glad 
to go to your boss with you and lay the proposition 
before him. Now get out a scratch pad and let me 
see your little record book—My Private Secretary’. 
Here it is as you have recorded it in your records: 
Pounds per Loom 40 hours on 72x76s is 32.94 pounds. 
Pounds per Loom on 68x72s 40 hours, is 30.94 pounds. 
(This is 100 per cent which we will use because all 
mills do not make the same percentage of production. 
However, the reasoning will be the same at any per- 
centage of production, and we are also assuming that 
the percentage of production is the same on these 
two styles.) 

“Now, Mr. Superintendent, your record shows you 
use the same number of warp to make both styles of 
goods, but the filling on 72x76s is three numbers 
heavier than the filling you use to make 68x72s. (Note 
this mill puts on a little more size on their warps 
than the average print cloth mill and the water con- 
tent in the warps coming from slashers is a full one 
per cent higher than the average.) 

“O. K., now, Mr. Superintendent, there is no need 
to go further on this comparison because the slight 
difference in number of looms per weaver will not 
overbalance the difference in production of your 
pounds per loom per week and additional pounds per 
week a filling spinning frame on the 72x76s filling 
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will make over the filling spinning frame making 
filling for 68x72s.” 

“Well doggone, OLD-TIMER. I begin to see what 
you are driving at and I am surprised that I had 
never noticed—” 

“Wait, Mr. Superintendent, I’m not through yet. 
Now suppose we figure the production of your whole 
mill, all of your looms, on 72x76s and then figure the 
total production of all your looms assuming they were 
all on 68x72s. This will give you a better picture of 
the comparison in production of the two styles of 
goods. Result: (Mill has a few looms short of 3,000, 
so we will use 3,000 to simplify calculations.) 3,000 
looms on 72x76s at 32.94 pounds per week of 40 hours 
= 98,820 pounds. 3,000 looms on 68x72s at 30.94 
pounds — 92,820 pounds. 98820 — 92820 = 6,000 
more production per week of 40 hours on 72x76s.”’ 

“Good Lord, OLD-TIMER, we are running full three 
shifts and that would be 18,000 pounds per week more 
production—” 

“For goodness sake, Mr. Superintendent, hold your 
horses until we finish this calculation—” 

“Finish nothing. Let’s go see the boss.”’ 

We did, and he withdrew his order to change the 
550 looms off of 72x76s, but the reader should finish 
the calculation by figuring the production of filling 
spinning. Then make up a payroll for each style of 
goods, assuming all 3,000 looms are on each style. Our 
prediction is that you will find practically no differ- 
ence in the total dollars of the two payrolls (a few 
less looms per weaver on 72x76s) and that the addi- 
tional pounds of 72x76s divided by total dollars of 
payroll will show you that you can produce 72x76s for 
less per pound than you can produce 68x72s for. Which 
we will admit is not according to Hoyle at all but is 
simply plain facts. 

Yes, we know what you are saying: “Why has no 
commission house or mill president or mill superin- 
tendent or overseer ever found this out?” and OLD- 
TIMER will answer by saying, “Damfino’’, but you can 
do your own figuring, can’t you? 

This is somewhat like asking why has no loom 
builder or mill superintendent or overseer found out 
that a 40-pick gear makes the same number of revolu- 
tions in producing a yard of cloth as a 20-pick gear 
does on the Draper loom which puts in two picks for 
each tooth of change gear. OLD-TIMER showed you 
that is a fact in an article sometime ago. Yes, all 
change gears making 80x80s, 72x76s, 68x72s, 64x60s, 
or any other style of goods make same number of 
revolutions while producing one yard of goods, viz. 72. 
Say it any way you like, all change gears make 72 
revolutions per yard of cloth, matters not what style 
of goods is being woven on the Draper loom, believe 
it or not. 

Well, gentlemen, we have related the foregoing ex- 
perience we had with Friend Superintendent to show 
you the necessity of knowing every detail about every 
style of goods being made in your mill, and it is just 
as necessary for the carder, spinner or weaver to have 
those details. Therefore, you should begin today to 
build up that record, and if you do not have one of 
the books, “My Private Secretary’, we explained to 
you about, get you a small memo book (small enough 
to carry in your vest pocket) from the dime store, and 
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start recording every item of manufacturing informa- 
tion about each style of goods being made in the weave 
room and all the spinning and carding information 


about yarns going into those styles of goods. You 
will very likely learn some things about your mill or 
your department that you do not now know. 

To give you a start, we will draw up a blank record 
of one style of goods in the weave room for you: 


Style of Goods—72x76 


I i i i i i a sha Cle ee 
Inches wide finished goods on roll at loom __-~--~-- oie 
Inches wide of warps in reed —_- .----_-_--~~-~-- sthinnitiiaitliatiinsdiiliiaiite 
Percentage of contraction in width —__-_~ _ 
Yards to cut on slasher 
Yards to cut on loom 
Percent of contraction oe 
Dents per inch in reed _______--___~__- bees ae 
SS IE pS pana eee 
Total ends in warp eS et ae 
i a acadnins lienah aeebenved aden 
Loom beams to set 
No. of warp and filling 3 SATE Ps 
I I I i an sleep cine opens seman 
sain igi an alltincen sxe cn dhicmninin anes agi ap ieniestee 
Yards per loom 40 hours —_--~-~--~-. an 

Yards per loom one hour __~~- Re ee See ee) Ce eee mee 
Percentage of warp in yard of cloth by pounds___ _~-~-~-~- 
Percentage of filling in yard of cloth by pounds__--~--~--~-~- 


The percentage of contraction in width is of course 
obtained from the width of the cloth on the roll and 
the width of the warp yarn in the reed. This item 
will show you that the rule: subtract 1 from ends 
per inch and & 95 per cent and divide by 2 will not 
always give you the correct reed to use to produce 
a style of goods, because all styles of goods do not 
contract the same. 

For example, the record here before me shows 
72x76s contracts 5.65 per cent while 100x64s only 
contracts 4 per cent and 68x72s contracts practically 6 
per cent. Evidently to use 5 per cent which is used 
in the rule to figure reeds given above would not give 
the correct reed for these styles of goods. All mills 
do not have the same contraction on the same style 
of goods. One mill may contract 4 per cent on 100x64s 
while another mill shows 4% per cent. 

In addition to the foregoing information on each 
style of goods in the weave room you should have all 
constants for twist and draft. You should also figure 
all drafts through the carding and spinning both from 
the draft gear and from the weight of product of each 
machine divided into the weight going into the ma- 
chine. All the slasher room information concerning 
size mixes, percentage of size on warp, percentage of 
moisture in warp coming from slasher, weight of yarn 
or roving on each kind of bobbin, quill or beam, pro- 
duction per spindle of spinning and fly frames, draw- 
ing delivery and card, all rates of pay and number of 
machines each operative handles. 

All this, and much other useful information, should 
be at your finger tips, so to speak. You should have 
production constants figured out for all machines so 
that when called upon for production information you 
can give it so quickly your boss will think you are an 
expert mathematician. For example, loom production 
is probably needed more often than production of any 
other machine, and it is so easy to memorize a con- 
stant by which you can tell your boss the production 
of any style of goods by mental calculation. Rule to 
find production constant: 160 picks per minute « 60 
minutes per hour < 40 hours per week — 384,000. 
384,000 — 36 inches in one yard — 10,666 constant for 
40 hours. Now 10,666 divided by picks per inch in 
any style of goods will give the yards per loom in 40 
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ours. 10666 — 80 — 133 yards per 40 hours for 80x 
0s. Most any man can memorize this 10,666, and if he 
‘ants 80x80s production he can say mentally, 8 into 
0 goes once with 2 over, then 8 into 26 goes 3 times. 
With a little practice he will soon divide 8 into 1066 
and get 133 yards without any effort. 
spinning and carding are figured out in the book “My 
Private Secretary”, and someone in your mill has one 
you can borrow to copy them from. 
With the price a mill gets for goods fixed—with 


i Ama Woman. and I Like 


Constants for 


the number of machines an operative runs fixed— 
with the hours of work fixed—yes, with most every- 
thing fixed by law or otherwise—there is still one 
thing they can’t “fix” by law or any other way, and 
that is braimms. The overseer or superintendent or 
manager who can work his brains while the other 
fellow drifts along with the crowd—that is the man 
who can still find ways to make money for his firm, 


and, as a consequence, he is the guy who is going to 
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My Job as Oiler 
By Martha B. Pittenger 


I have been employed in a tex- 
tile plant for the past 14 years, 
where I have learned to inspect 
cloth, weave, fill batteries, and 
smash. My love for machinery 
prompted me to want to have a 
job that would put me right with 
the machines, whereby I could ac- 
tually be the cause of their run- 
ning, and so when the war came 
along, I started thinking of a job 
I could handle. The result was my 
asking for the job as oiler. We did 
not have a permanent woman oiler 
in the mill, one that was a part of 
the oiling crew, that oils the ma- 
chinery throughout the entire 
mill. I was given the job at once, 
and was very happy over it. 

I have in a short time learned 
the parts of the machinery to be 
oiled. I have 7 pickers, 48 spin- 
ning frames, 2 quill-strippers, 24 
drawing frames, 9 speeders, and 
230 looms. The daily schedule 
provides for the proper oiling of 
each machine. 

Many oilers say they have a 
particular type of machine that 
they prefer to oil. Once I agreed 
with them, but since I have 
learned the technique of oiling, I 
find them all interesting. For ex- 
ample, the filling rocker on the 
loom is more or less a headache 
to most oilers, but really isn’t dif- 
ficult when a person understands 
the proper method, in spite of it 
being puzzling to reach. 

My first suggestion to any oiler 
is to have a keen interest in ma- 
chinery, and then none of the ma- 
chines will be neglected. It is 
highly essential at this critical 





The author, shown at her job as 
oiler in one of the Avondale Mills. 


moment of war, that all machines 
be oiled properly, so they will 
withstand the heavy production 
wear. Most all machines have 
been set so they will give the fast- 
est productive speed, and this is 
why the oiling is so important. 
My second suggestion is_ to 
think in terms of Safety First, 
and let it remain first, for safety 
and efficiency stand as one on any 
job, for without safety, the em- 
ployee and _ production cannot 
march on to Victory. A few safety 
suggestions for the oiler are: 
wear clothing that will not catch 
on the machines, have buttons on 
uniforms, the kind that fasten 
from underneath. Wear a cap at 
all times, with a short bill. If the 
oil cup should become entangled, 
do not try to reach for it, for cups 
can be replaced and hands or 
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arms cannot. Don’t reach over 
belts and wheels to oil; reach 
from the underside, as the eyes 
can judge the distance better. 
Remember to lock the speeder be- 
fore oiling compounds and horse- 
head. Don’t oil a spinning frame 
that someone else has stopped, 
until it is safe to do so. Stop all 
machines that are supposed to be 
stopped, for taking chances is dan- 
gerous. Don’t attract or startle an 
oiler at any time. 

My third suggestion is if you 
possess the right attitude toward 
olling, and combine it with the 
proper technique, and work with 
safety in mind at all times, the re- 
sults will be gratifying not only 
to you but to your company. Be- 
yond this you have the personal 
satisfaction of walking about on 
your job and seeing everything 
running as it should when well 
olled. 

—---@— 
Supervisors Who Don’t Co-operate 

The supervisor who fails to co-oper- 
ate today is definitely hindering our 
war effort. His lack of co-operation is 
little better than Certainly 
non-co-operation has the same end re 
sult as has deliberate sabotage. Since 
end results are what count today, we 
ean have no more patience with the 


sabotage. 


non-co-operator than we can with the 
person who deliberately blocks produc- 
tion. 

A supervisor who fails to co-operate 


draws the fire of all other supervisors 
in the organization. If he things he can 
go along as an “isolationist” in his own 
department, without regard as to what 
other department supervisors are try- 
ing to accomplish, he is due for a rude 
It will not be long before 
organization 


awakening. 
other supervisors in the 
“cang up’ on him and give him some 
of his own “medicine”. 

The non-co-operative supervisor soon 
finds out that without the co-operation 
of others, he himself is so badly handi- 
capped that his results reflect onl) 
discredit upon him.—*Management In- 
formation”, Elliott Service Co., Ince. 
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DR. KEE PUM RUNNING SAYS: 


Proper Fixing Will Eliminate Many 
Undue Breakdowns 


ANY mills are now making fabrics for our war ef- 
fort that are heavier than the mills were originally 
equipped to manufacture. Everything possible must be 
done to conserve parts and eliminate breakdowns that 
upset your production schedule. 
Proper fixing can do much to keep parts from giving 
down and to maintain production. ) 
Much breakage of gears, for example, is due to im- 
proper setting. Select the proper gear for each applica- 


tion. Building up on shaft bearings helps considerably Pp - 
in reducing gear losses. a @ Send your maintenance sugges- 


sprite improperly installed or those chosen for wrong | tions to Dr. Kee Pum Running, c/o The Mainte 
’ , S _ 
- : i ees nance Clinic, Henderson Foundry and Machine 


additional parts breaking down. C 
Parts that fit properly do much to facilitate correct ompany, Hampton, Georgia. They will be used 











installation. They insure longer life for co-working in this series of messages. Let’s pool our knowl- 
parts as well as for themselves. edge and help lick the production men in Berlin 
| Henderson repair parts fit properly because every and Tokyo. Write now. 


step in their manufacture has your interest in mind. 
Accurate patterns are used. Castings are of proper 
metal. Keyways are slotted as they should be. Gears are 
of proper pitch. All machining is precise. And 
further, men who know their job do the work. 
Next time you order repair parts for your tex- 
tile machinery, specify Henderson parts for re- 
placements that fit and last. A catalog is available. 








EE EER MACHINER' 
—— 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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A Simple Device to 
Prevent Singlings 


DITOR COTTON: 

We recently ran across a very practical and simple 
means adopted by a southern mill for the purpose of 
knocking down singlings on a spinning frame. We 
thought some of your readers might also be interested 
in it. 

It consists of a strand of piano wire strung on 
brackets about 11% inches from the front roll, as 
shown in the attached rough sketch. The yarn coming 
from the front rolls passes over this strand of wire 
and when a singling comes along this tension causes 
the end to break and so the singling is prevented from 
passing onto the bobbin. The procedure given to us 
by the mill for making and applying this simple at- 
tachment follows: 

First, make slotted brackets to put onto the foot 
and head ends of the spinning frame, attached to the 
roller beam. Have these brackets slotted at the top 
and bottom, and make in an L-shape so you can raise 
or lower the wire; also, raise or lower the brackets. 


YG 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
for publishing. 


* 


After the brackets have been applied to the roller 
beam, it will next be necessary to get two bolts hav- 
ing a welded eye welded in the head of each of these 
bolts, and a wing nut put on the other end so that it 
can be used to pull the wire tight from one end of 
the frame to the other. 

The wire used should be approximately No. 22 piano 
wire. However, the diameter of the wire should vary 
according to the yarn number; the finer the yarn 
number, the finer the wire. Where a finer wire is 
used, it is not necessary to use as much tension on the 
yarn, thereby resulting in better running spinning, 
and not having as sharp an angle on the yarn leaving 
the front roller down to the guide wire. 

The number of braces used to support the wire 
down the length of the frame should be determined 
by the amount of tension on the wire caused from 
running different weight yarn numbers and different 
weight travelers. However, on a standard length 
frame, from 4 to 6 of these braces should be used. 
These braces are made from about 14-inch cold rolled 
steel, being threaded on one end, with a hole being 
drilled in the other end to put the piano wire through. 
These braces are screwed into the bottom of the roller 
stand at the desired angle, so the piano wire will be 
all the way down the frame approximately 1% inches 
from the front roll. However, the length of these 
pieces of cold rolled steel is determined by the amount 
of tension put on the yarn to achieve the purpose of 
knocking down singlings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7445 
a = - QQ -——— 


Some Causes of 
Chunky Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 124 of the May issue of COTTON you pub- 
lished a question from “‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7438” as to 
the causes of his drawing sliver coming from the front 
roll in chunks. He gave the details of his cotton, 
card sliver, drawing roll settings, etc., and after pub- 
lication of his letter, you secured for us some further 
information indicating that his drawing frames are 
in good mechanical condition. 

If this is true, then there are only two causes for 
this condition to exist on his drawing. 

The first is that he is producing this kind of card 
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sliver, and that could come from the card itself or it 
could be that he is running compressed or high density 
cotton along with flat bales and not doing a good job 
of opening and blending the cotton. If this is the case 
I would suggest that he make some change in his 
opener room. 

The second cause for this condition could be that 
he did not have his drawing frame rollers set right 
for the stock he is running. The most important 
factor in securing parallelization of fibers is the spac- 
ing between the drawing rolls which should be such 
that the fibers can be influenced simultaneously by 
two pairs of rolls. If the cotton he is running has 
been classed correctly and is reasonably uniform in 
staple length, then it will be easy for him to get the 
correct roll settings. However, since no cotton is 
uniform in fiber length, no setting will be suitable 
for all of the fibers in any given length, and if he 
has much variation, the settings used should be those 
which are correct for the majority of the fibers in 
the cotton that he is processing. 

The only true test of correct,setting is the quality 
of yarn being made, and if the settings are very bad 
it can be detected from the appearance of the web. 
Too close or too wide settings will result in an irregu- 
lar web, caused from breaking the fibers or from 
failure to secure the proper drafting, and when the 
fibers are not drafted right or are broken, then these 
short fibers will have a tendency to tangle, to accu- 
mulate in bunches, or to lie crossways of the strands 
of sliver being delivered. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7447 





Effect of Doublings 
on Breaking Strength 


EDITOR COTTON: 
On page 124 of the May issue, ““CONTRIBUTOR NO. 


7413” requested discussion as to the effect of various 
doublings in the card room on the results in producing 
carded yarn. He submitted four layouts for comment. 
What he seemed to be reaching for was a discussion 
as to the effect of doublings, and particularly, where 
in the card room it is best to have the doublings. 

The amount of doubling done in the mill does not 
necessarily increase the evenness of the production; 
in fact, the tendency is in the. other direction. The 
benefit of doubling is that in case the blending is not 
complete in the opening and picking, doubling does, 
to a certain extent, blend the various cottons. I am 
assuming that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7413” has adequate 
blending facilities such as we have, and I have made 
a test that I am sending herewith as Table A that 
should prove beneficial to this man and other readers. 
This test was made with the same stock being used in 
all cases. 

We took some single-process drawing sliver and 
ran it in through the drawing frame again to give us 
double processed drawing sliver. We then made some 
2.00-hank roving on a Model J3 roving frame; then 
made 1.00-hank roving out of single processed draw- 
ing sliver and 1.00-hank roving out of double processed 
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TABLE A—RESULTS OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
PROCESSED DRAWING SLIVER ON SINGLE 
AND DOUBLE ROVING 














16s Yarn 
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of Drawing Sliver 51.1 gr. 49.3¢gr ol.lgr (49.3 gr. 

Av. 10 Yds. of 

Evenness of 

Drawing Sliver 36.9% 37.6 % 36.9 % 37.6% 

1 Yd. Variation 

of Evenness of 

Drawing Sliver 47.0% 48.6% 47.0% 48.6% 





No. of Skeins of : a 

Yarn Tested  __ 192 a 237 #=§=6240 
Average Yarn No. 16.07 
Coefficient of 
Variation of 
Yarn Number — eo 2 4.8 4.0 
Average Yarn 

Strength in 

Pounds a ___ 106 oe. 
Average Break 
Factor 1655 1744 ae ae 


All Yarn Was Spun on the Same Spindles. | 














drawing sliver. Then we made 2.00-hank roving out 
of the same single drawing sliver and 2.00-hank rov- 
ing out of the same double processed sliver. 

These four rovings were spun into 16s yarn and 
run on the same spindles, with Roth long draft. Sixty- 
vard skeins were reeled, weighed, and broken at stand- 
ard conditions; the reason for using 60-yard skeins 
was to show up the variation in weight. The accom- 
panying report of the test shows the average weight 
of the drawing sliver and the percentage of variation 
in the drawing sliver run on the Saco-Lowell sliver 
tester. 

I would not take the break factors too seriously, 
because previous tests on single and double processed 
drawing sliver have shown that the break factor is 
slightly better on single processed drawing. Any time 
you make a test of this sort, some discrepancies will 
creep in which must be taken with a grain of salt. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7457 





EDITOR COTTON: 

We noted with interest the question from “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7413” on page 124 of the May issue of 
COTTON submitting various combinations of doublings 
in the card room, and asking what results might be 
expected in each case. 

Our overseer of carding and I have given quite a 
bit of thought to this subject, and in the first place, 
we are sure that the most important thing to con- 
sider is adequate opening, blending and picking equip- 
ment regardless of where or how doublings are made. 

As a matter of information, we have never had 
any experience with controlled draft drawing, but pre- 
vious to our present set-up, we had two process pick- 
ing with one old type bale breaker to each line in the 
opening room, with two processes of drawing with six 
ends up on the back of each, then through 11 x 5% 
slubbers and 8 x 4 speeders, two ends up; then one 
end up or single roving in the spinning—which gave 
72 doublings. 
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LIGHTNING! This Lockheed P-38 is packed 
with power, mounts four machine guns an 

one cannon. The only twin-engined, single- 
seat fighter in U.S. service, the amazing P-38 
has a top speed of over 400 miles per hour! 


Today 


butions in the building of fighter planes, bombers and 


. Solvay Alkalies are making important contri- 
transports. Three great strategically located Solvay plants 
are now supplying Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and many other 
important related products. Solvay, established in 1881, ts 


the largest source of alkalies in America! 

















YOUR NEW CAR=194? MODEL! 
Super-streamlined, comfortable as your 
own living room, the car of tomorrow 
will offer exciting new improvements in 
driving ease and operation. 
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. Solvay will continue to combine long ex- 


perience and immense resources for producing alkalies of 
the highest quality, and will continue to help industry with 
its knowledge and technical service. . . Solvay Products 


will be used towards building a better way of life for the 


peoples of the world! 


CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 


SODA ASH : 
==} AMMONIUM CHLORIDE - 
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* The Solvay Process employs salt, lime- 
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from which basic material Caustic Soda 


and other necessary alkalies are derived. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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At the present time our opening room consists of 
six blending feeders per unit, which feeds six pickers 
in each case, then through a vertical opener, lattice 
opener, Centrif-Air machine, gyrator, then through 
one process pickers with the blade beater on the open- 
er and intermediate section and Kirschner beater on 
the finisher section, then through two processes of 
drawing with six ends up, then through Interdraft 
roving frames and single roving in our spinning, which 
gives 36 doublings. 

We find that our present set-up gives us a much 
better quality of yarn, more uniform and better break- 
ing strength, and we have less ends down in our 
spinning and fewer loom stops at present than on our 
old set-up. 

You will note that our doublings at present are 
exactly one-half of what they formerly were, and I am 
frank to say that the opening, blending and picking 
is the secret of the whole thing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7458 
ee 


Fuller Callaway 
Convinees “Wash” 





Our old standby becomes a convert to co- 
operative research; and digs up an old— 
and still good—idea for preventing “hard 
ends” e . . . . ° . © e 7 ry 


“DITOR COTTON: 

From some of my previous articles in the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” Department, your readers know 
that I am not in favor of having a research depart- 
ment in the individual mill. I have challenged the men 
at the helm of the research department in the indi- 
vidual mill to prove that it is worth what it costs. To 
date the challenge stands unanswered. Why? Simply 
because they have not accomplished anything new. 

But I was tremendously interested to read on page 
93 of the May 1943 issue of COTTON the announce- 
ment by Mr. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. His idea is to es- 
tablish a co-operative research activity in behalf of 
the interests of the cotton-textile mills of this country. 
That is the kind of spirit that will create interest and 
accomplish results, for there is no selfishness in his 
announcement and a co-operative research activity 
will be a benefit to all, 

Such mill men as Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., don’t die 
on third-base. 

In presenting the plan and reason for the new pro- 
gram he states, “The builders of cotton-textile ma- 
chinery have done a fine job in many respects. Never- 
theless, I believe you will agree with me that the tex- 
tile machinery in our mills today is tremendously 
wasteful of labor compared to the modern machinery 
employed in many industries. We have failed to take 
advantage of many modern mechanical and electrical 
discoveries and improvements. Most textile machines 
today, in my opinion, are not more than 20 per cent 
as efficient, in terms of labor utilization, as a modern 
airplane engine.” 

I agree with every statement, and I am going to 
prove that he is right. 





Mr. Callaway is in tune with the late Thomas A. 
Edison who stated about 35 years ago, “Hardly any 
piece of machinery now manufactured is more than 
10 per cent perfect.” 

His announcement will get more than passing in- 
terest. 

For instance, we know the roving frame in every 
cotton mill is defective. The front top leather roll 
lags behind the surface speed of the steel roll, and the 
bobbin starts ahead of the flyer when the frame is 
started. How can you expect to make even yarn under 
such conditions? 

No doubt co-operative research activity will help 
to remedy such conditions. 

For 125 years no improvement has been made on 
the roving frame as regards winding-on. The build- 
ers of roving frames know that the following im- 
provements can be made on fly frames by the em- 
ployment of arc welding: 

Coneless fly frame. 

Elimination of the roller beam. 

Standard and excess speed driven by the main 
shaft. 

Seventy-five per cent less weight to operate car- 


riage, 

Oiling fly frame spindles without removing the 
casings. 

Elimination of chain and pulleys operating the 
carriage. 


As another little instance, please note the accom- 
panying sketch, which appeared on page 207 of the 
January 1921 issue of COTTON. 

The writer at that time was superintendent of a 
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mill in the State of New York and used this device 














as early as 1911. 


Before this hanging wire was used on all sides, 


a spinner was running 8 sides; after the hanging 
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‘ire was attached to each thread board, a spinner 
uld run 10 sides. The stock run was a mixture of 
eeler and Egyptian cotton that is bad about making 
ard ends. 

To my knowledge no mill or builder has employed 
his simple device that saves so much work. The 
vriter has improved the device by eliminating the 
iotch in the wire; instead, the wire is bent and a 
sharp corner filed in the bend. (See lower right hand 
corner of sketch). 

You heve kink arresters on the guide wire, but 
what do they amount to? 

As we stated in the year 1921, different types of 
thread wires will help some, but when the traveler 
breaks when the traverse is at its lowest position, all 
thread wires are useless. This device shown in the 
sketch never fails to catch hard ends; by eliminating 
the notch in the wire, the hard ends are pulled from 
the wire more easily. 

The sparker for this little retrospection was the 
sketch in the advertisement of the Victor Ring Travel- 
er Company on page 169 of the May 1943 issue of 
COTTON. Whoever drew that sketch deserves much 
credit, for during my mill life I have seen, written 
on the face of the ring spinners due to a few hard 
ends on a few sides, the agony as is so well depicted 
in the sketch in this advertisement. 

No mill man can deny that when the traveler 
breaks, the yarn tends to fly out and become entangled 
with adjacent ends, and in most cases sweep down 
many others. 

Try this idea on one side. 

WASH (R. I.) 
a 


Carding Problems 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to try to discuss the several questions 
on carding that you published from “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7437” on page 121 of the May issue of COTTON. 

His first question was: Does a 90s cylinder wire 
on a card load up as fast as 100s and 110s wire? 

We presume your inquirer wants to know whether 
or not the cylinder fillet designated as No. 100 or No. 
110 will load up as quickly as No. 90. 

Clothing No. 90 has 64,800 points of No. 32 wire 
per square foot; No. 100 has 72,000 points of No. 33 
wire; while No. 110 has 79,200 points of No. 34 wire. 

The coarser count of clothing, No. 90, is used in 
mills making coarse counts from waste and wasty 
mixtures. The amount of heavy impurities and the 
general character of the fibers found in these mills 
makes it necessary to use a strong, tough wire, in- 
serted so there is plenty of intertooth space to catch 
and retain the large quantity of waste matter whose 
removal is required. If the mill tried to use the finer 
clothing counts on these coarse and dirty stocks, the 
intertooth spaces would soon become filled with im- 
pacted waste and carding would practically cease as 
far as waste removal is concerned. 

In general, therefore, we can say that with the 
clothing selected for the job which it has to do, the 
rate of loading and impacting is about the same re- 
gardless of the count; but, if the card was clothed 


with No. 90 clothing to do a job where No. 100 is in- 
dicated, the loading would be at a lower rate, but the 
quality of the carding, as far as cleanliness is con- 
cerned, would suffer a marked deterioration, 

His second question was: What causes the strip- 
per plate, when set close to the cylinder, to allow the 
flats to get less strips? 

The ability of the stripper plate to control the ex- 
traction of waste in the form of flat strippings is de- 
rived from the manner in which the knife edge of the 
plate controls the air currents existing at this critical 
point, and extending backward to the back plate. The 
position of the front knife plate throws the effective 
portion of the air current either towards the cylinder 
or towards the flats; when the air current deflects 
towards the cylinder, the waste in the form of strips 
is decreased. Some tests made several years ago 
showed that, other conditions being equal, the flat 
stripping made with a setting of .005-inch at the 
knife plate made 3.99 per cent strips; when this set- 
ting was changed to .015-inch, the strips increased to 
16.22 per cent. 

His third question was: If all plates are set the 
Same, will the strips from each card weigh the same 
grains per strip? 

If the plates are set the same, still the strips will 
not weigh exactly the same. There are other variables 
which affect the formation of strippings; however, 
the weights should approximate each other closely. 

The wire on some of the flats may be damaged, or 
the wear on the ends of the flats may cause them to 
ride at different angles; the chain may be worn or 
the foundation may be slack. Wire may be damaged 
in one part of the face and not in another. The setting 
of the front knife plate may not be accurate; one side 
may be closer than the other. The heel and toe of the 
flats may be incorrect, or damaged on account of 
faulty grinding equipment. Some flats may be felted, 
or carrying impacted waste on account of bad settings 
of the spiral brush. 

His fourth question was: Why will some card 
strips have more trash and motes in them than those 
from another card set in the same way? 

I refer back to the reasons given in connection 
with the previous question. In addition, the mechani- 
cal condition of the various assemblies affects the op- 
eration of the card. Regardless of setting, the card 
with a full length of wire above the knee would work 
better than one in which the wire has been ground 
away. Sharp lickers-in and accurate mote knives give 
better results than those in bad condition, although 
both may be set exactly the same. The same line of 
thought can be applied to every unit on a card, 

His last question was: Why run the doffer comb 
so fast, say 1,800 r.p.m., when 1,400 r.p.m. will strip 
the web from the doffer just as good as the higher 
speed ? 

There is nothing to be gained by running the doff- 
er comb at excessive speeds. In fact, the lowest speed 
at which the comb will clear the doffer and make a 
clean, clear web is the best operating speed. The gen- 
eral rule seems to be a speed equal to 125 times that 
of the doffer. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7440 
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Different Length 
Picker Laps 


Also answers question as to amount of draft 
between the first and last calender rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Causes of different length picker laps were re- 
quested by “CONTRIBUTOR No, 7415”, on page 124 of 
the April issue of CoTTON. He also wanted to know, 
“Is there supposed to be any draft between the first 
and last calender rolls; if so, how much?” 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7415” has not furnished enough 
information regarding his trouble of variation in 
lap length, to permit a comprehensive answer. He 
should state whether the variation is coming off of 
the same picker, or all of them, or certain ones. We 
will assume that he has the Kitson changed-over 
pickers, and offer the following possible causes of 
irregular length laps: 

1. Different lengths may be obtained by a wrong 
gear in the knock-off train of gears. 

2. The chain may be jumping a tooth now and 
then, or riding the sprocket. 

3. If he has the old type dog knock-off he can 
expect up to 14% yards of variation, anyhow. 

4. If the lap is allowed to roll on the picker, the 
yardage will be increased, but then, with the chain 
drive, this could not happen. 

5. If he has two different models of pickers, he 
will very likely find that the two do not knock off 
alike. 

A method for testing variations in yardage would 
be to mark the gear guard and the big 80-tooth cal- 
ender roll gear on the side of the picker and count 
the revolutions per lap. Say, for instance, it was 
3744. Then check the same one several times and 
then check all pickers for the same r.p.m. 

There is a draft between the first and last calen- 
der rolls, figured as follows: 

First calender roll to flanged calender roll: 


16 4.375 





— = 1.039 
14 4.8125 


Flanged calender roll to bottom plain calender 
roll: 


14 4.75 
— = 1.013 
15 4.375 


Bottom plain roll to bottom flanged roll: 


15 = -' 7.125 
won So — 1.022 
22 4.75 








CONTRIBUTOR No. 7416 





EDITOR COTTON: ° 


I notice the question from “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 7415” 
as to his trouble with his pickers making different 
lengths of laps. Not knowing the type of picker or 
of yardage knock-off device in use, I may not be very 
helpful. Back when pickers were equipped with the 





“nawl” type yardage knock-off, considerable variz 
tion occurred in lap length, due to the various ina 
curacies that could occur. 

Since the advent of the so-called hunting toot) 
knock-off device, I have never experienced this trou 
ble. You will remember that this device operate: 
through a pair of gears of different size. The siz: 
difference determines the length lap. The action is 
positive, as the knock-off occurs when the hunting 


tooth engages a particular tooth of the companion 


gear. 

The new style chain drive would not affect the 
length of lap. This drive stops the calender rolls 
when the lap is completed and does give a better la} 
through elimination of turning after the lap is made. 

The amount of draft between the first and last 
ealender rolls will vary somewhat with the differ- 
ent types of pickers. However, this draft should be 
the least possible amount that will keep the lap 
from puckering. Too much draft will stretch the 
lap, causing it to be uneven. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7417 


Figuring Card 
Room Efficiency 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Back on page 110 of the November 1942 issue of 
CoTTON “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7387” asked for informa- 
tion as to how machine efficiency is calculated in the 
card room, say on roving frames. 

Then on page 136 of the February issue, you pub- 
lished an answer from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407” giving 
a formula which in my judgment is very misleading 
and confusing to the boys of the “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” Department because it employs too many 
figures. 

Efficiency, as I understand it, is the power to pro- 
duce the result intended. The formula given by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407” is all theory as opposed to 
practice. 

It is not my intention to criticize his article, as it 
is all right so far as theory is concerned, but instead 
I wish to point out the following unnecessary figuring. 

The question asks for: 

1. Possible pounds per spindle in a given number 
of hours. 

2. Actual pounds per spindle in a given number 
of hours, 

3. Percentage of efficiency obtained. 

In my judgment, the third question should read, 
“Percentage in loss of efficiency”, and I am going to 
prove it in this article. 

Now let us consider the questions in a practical 
way. Let us consider the first question: To find the 
possible pounds per spindle, find the hanks per spin- 
dle per day. 

Rule: Divide the product of the circumference of 
the front roll, the minutes per hour, and the hours per 
day, by the product of the number of inches in one 
yard and the number of yards in one hank. Example: 
How many hanks per spindle per day of 10 hours will 
be produced by a roving frame with a front roll di- 
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: SINCLAIR TEXTILE 

| = LUBRICANTS. Lily 


White Oils reduce spindle 

: drag and power loss. No-Drip 

oe Lubricants stay put on roll 
necks. Sinclair Greases for 
pressure fitted plain bearings 
are water soluble and neutral 
in color. Sinclair also furnish- 
es quality oils for Knitting 
Machinery. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Factor" —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (iInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street : RIALTO BLDG. 3 573 West Peacutree STREET F Far ButDING 
CHICAGO ; New York City KANSAS City ATLANTA Fr. Worts 
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ameter of 114-inch that makes 116.270 revolutions pe 
minute? Solution: 


FOR 14% & 3.1416 «& 116.270 & 60 & 10 





— 8.153 hanks pe: 


CLEANLINESS 36 & 840 spindle per day 


Now to find the pounds per spindle, let us assume 


UNIFORMITY that we are running a 4.00-hank roving. Again t 


make it easy figuring, let us assume that the fram: 





has 160 spindles. 160 — 4 — 40 pounds on all spindles 
and SERVICE which is the constant for production. 40 — 160 = 
.25 pound per spindle. 
USE The frame has turned off 8.153 hanks in 10 hours. 


8.153 & 40 — 326.12 total pounds. Or 8.153 « 25 = 


2.03825 pounds per spindle. 

Corn Prod ucts The reader can see that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407” 
has given us a great deal of unnecessary figuring to 
e °® find the possible pounds per spindle. Again, why a 
Wa rp SIzI ng constant? Surely you need not figure the loss of ef- 
ficiency every day or every week. Using my method 
AND to find the possible pounds per spindle may seem per- 
fect to the reader, but like “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407”, 

do I get the result intended? 


Finishing do mat 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407” evidently does not know 








that besides figuring, there are forces that influence 
Sta rc % es the action of machinery whose manifestations and laws 
the mill man or carder cannot afford to ignore. 

For instance, without stock under its action, the 
front top leather roll will lag behind the surface speed 
of the bottom steel roll. This is termed frictional 
contact and a loss in efficiency. There can be no ar- 
gument on this point. Please be reminded we figured 
the pounds by the speed of the front roll. 

Again, a tight tension will stretch the strand, in- 
crease its length and produce a lighter hank in spots, 
so that you do not attain the hank intended which is 
a loss in efficiency. 

So in closing, I must confess that I am unable to 
figure the actual pounds per spindle in a given number 
of hours. No one else can do so unless he knows the 
following: 

The amount of frictional contact between the front 
steel roll and the common top leather roll. 

The line of the actual bobbin revolutions obtained. 

In his fourth paragraph, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407” 
gives us different items we should study. For in- 
stance, he states, “He should know the average time 
it takes to doff a frame and to mark the roving.” 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7407’ must be a young man 
without much practical mill experience. 























The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 


high quality of Corn Products starches and For his benefit let us draw a picture of something 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- that happens daily in most card rooms. 
ufacturers.The technicians of Corn Products Let us assume a card room turns off about 40,000 
are always glad to help the manufacturer pounds of roving per week, with seven doffers to han- 
with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile dle this production. If seven frames are doffing, you 
problems. have one doffer to each frame. On the other hand, if 
one frame is doffing you have seven doffers for one 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY frame. 

17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. In such cases I have seen a frame doffed in less 


Textile Offices - than five minutes while in other cases it required 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. we 4 pr sana hour, fn bes ia , dh 
Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. € foregoing 18s a matter of management an as 


nothing to do with the efficiency of the machine. 
WASH (R. I.) 
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Setol is an oil emulsifier—it breaks down oils— 
hence the speed with which it penetrates and 
removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and grease. 


Though best known for its wonderful cleansing 
action on hard-to-clean mill and factory floors, 
Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning 
heavily soiled painted walls and ceilings. It’s 
thoroughly safe . . . free from harmful properties 
that clean away the finish and discourage 
repeated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save 
frequent redecorating! — a timely consideration. 
In man-hour savings, this multiple-purpose 
product pays for itself many times over. 


Setol is both soluble and sudsless. And as a 
cleanser for use in scrubbing machines on mill 


Amazingly Fast... Safe... Ihorough 







CLEANSER 


for 


FLOORS 
WALLS - WOODWORK 


CEILINGS 





and factory floors, it surpasses all other types. 
Compounded in Finnell’s own powder mill, and 
sold in barrels, half-barrels, and quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1307 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


+ KK “ 


The 600 Series Finnell scrubs, waxes, 
polishes, steel-wools, sands, grinds. 
_ 5 sizes. Equipped with Feather- 
| y/) Touch Safety Switch. Available 

‘A, to essential users qualifying on 


Application Form PD-722. 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


SUPPLIES, 


rESa@ELL SVS EC 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
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Ki HE Superior Cleaner illustrat- 

ed here does a far better job in 
opening and cleaning all staple 
lengths and grades of square- 
packed, compressed and H. D. 
cotton than the cleaning machines 
now in general use throughout the 
industry, and thereby insures 
greater production. 


If the War Production Board finds 
that you are on enough war work 
to justify using the critical matert- 
als necessary, we can build these 








ultra-modern machines for you. 


Otherwise, we'll be glad to build 
them when we have finished whip- 
ping the Germans, the Italians, 
and their Japanese helpers. 























The Centrif-Air Maehine Co... ine. 


ENGINEERS (Licensees for Superior Cleaner ) MANUFACTURERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
»peration and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
nvolved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
in textile a allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and i tion with 
e—eEe__—ee FACTORS CORP. ew York 

S. MILL apa, a bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UN STATES TESTING CO., 
iloboken, N. J. 

5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrat:<d 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
rormet ie .—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
or 


PLANT AND PLANT 


MAINTENANCE . 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of U- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and —_ 
pressure vessels, cylinders, shone with helpful - 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete.. said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPA ANY, Newnan, Ga. 

103. oo eed ahd aae ae ae SPEC!.- 
FICATIONS FO AND FINISH yh 
MAPLE FLOORS. S aa Hf A TLOORING MANUFA 
aig mpage Chicago, Ml. 

UX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory — one ; nn, the —_ 
that stays whiter, stays clea ands repeated 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet pe nl ae — 
Mazda lamps will be sent you 
G L ELECTRIC COMPANY. Dept. 166, eNela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—lllustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

i108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C. 

109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS- > ree CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. 

iif. SUPPLY SMAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room. —AMERICAN MOISTEN - 
ING CO., Providence, L. 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 

119. HANKBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—A 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 

121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
folder describing Printweigh oan. Eliminate human 
errors. Prints electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. — TOLEDO CALC COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

127. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMULA PAINTS — 
Paints for Industry; specifications; preparing sur- 
faces; color card.—S. C. JOHNSON & SONS, INC., 
Racine, isc. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection. 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all t of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 

cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 

DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER OO., Akron, Ohio. 

211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN =. Mi 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
oe samt .—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 

astle 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and eomneny to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 

215. TANNATE BELTING — Leafiet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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zi6. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting. —CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog ¥ gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
cu;mery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING C CO., New Britain. 
Connecticut. 

2t¥. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
ul polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch.—_GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New York. i 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 go? use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, pes, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Bethe issued by TUR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, eng 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 anu 861.—KUCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SUUTHERN 
BELTING CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page —— of 
staudard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CVU., Toledo, Ohio. 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, i_U pages containing numerous Lius- 
trations and examples of variable speed centrol 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY CUMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference caia- 
log makes it easy tu pick right veit for each drive. 
Application anu maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—GRATUN & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—ailso bulletins 
on electric mowrs and pumping equipment.—FALK- 
BANKS, MURSE & CO., Chicago, DL. 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—4S8 page booklet un hangers, pillow biocks, bearings, 
etc.—CHAPMAN TKANSMISSIUN CUKP., Buffalo, 
New York. 

250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughuut pliant. Cumplete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—4vu page bovklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. ituciudes engineering information, tables, 
formulas.—L. H. GILMER CU., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

252. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Lllustrated vookiet giving Lubriplate applications for 
all types of textile machinery.—LUBmitLATE Di- 
VISION, riShKE BKuS. KEFINING Cvu., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIliustrated booklet ou leather 
belt installationu; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shaiting, pulleys. —AMBEKIGAN LraTHER 
BELTING ASSOCIATION, New York City. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION—Recommenda- 
tions for saving critical materials in electrical .quip- 
ment and speeding present production.—WESTILNG- 
HOUSE #LicTHic & MFG. CU., East Pittsourgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts; with 
belt troubles, causes.—-DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


INS i RUMENTS, 
Si EAM SPECIALTIES... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — HE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78 — 136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in 
cluded is a a on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of stea nd a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LU NKENHEIMER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
beoklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as weil as the tex- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Illustrated leafiet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valves for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam ami water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTUN MA- 
CHINE WORKS. Columbus, Georgia. 

305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing tull line of recording, indi- 
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cating and integrating meters for measurin 
and water distribution.—THB FOXBORO COMP ANY 


Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-O- ~~wtet — _ 

bookelt describing the Brown Moist-O- whieh 

measures, a and controls the any content 

4 cotton warp yarns. rg §, BROWN INSTRUMENT 
OMPANY, “Philadelphia, 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


BbE Gee o « « 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACH WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRalil 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
te | etc. This — ps accumulation of 

with no harm roving. — THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY — 
TWISTING 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construction 
and general notes on twisting. Production caicula- 
tions and _ specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELI? SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Boston 
Massachusetts. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditionin ns 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER C HEMI 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of ers, part replacements, etc.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. = RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin anda the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder. known as the a —— 
for winding knitting yarns, which has man 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. IL 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS Co., 135 E. 42nd 8t., New 
York City. 


41it. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, I. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
etc. —SONOCO PRODUCTS Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulietin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI- 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, 
East Point, Ga. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 

422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—L- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usage. Also data on Accotex long draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion. TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC... Lancaster, Pa. 

423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Foitder on eviinders. card sereens, licker-in screens. 
repair work. JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gaston'a 
North Carolina. 





424. BEVCO ROLLER VARNISH—0On varnish to 
eliminate eyebrows. ends curling on spinning 
twisting rolls. —H. BEVERIDGE CoO... Gastonia, N. C 

425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS Illustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, dryers 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, etc., in textile 
industry.—RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. Y¥ 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank oounters for 
sninninge. yardage counters for cloth loom, etc— 
VEEDER-ROOT. INC., Hartford, Conn. 


Continued on Page /38 
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508. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—8 page 
iDustrated booklet on steel heddiles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, proeverd heddles, etc.—_EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS , Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
bexes, combs. cluding G & K ‘“Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & ENIGHT,. Worcester, x 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
— properties of various sizing products, their uses 
an 


506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
ing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the =, and PANY. G fine 
ishing processes.—-PABST SALES Chi- 
cago, 
508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an yore nm - of 


ency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, H & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch, and ite many advantages. 
—DRAK® RPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

5i0. THE ROMANCE OF ~~ ?_* —_—— 
were illustrated book : a tells story of 

and the uses of ucts - ‘tadestrs.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, NM. Y. 


511. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing «a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high L-_—. strength, greater elasticity 
and creased ye-room production at low cost.— 
EK F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—TIllustrated booklet on wear- 
ing of rayon = .—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.., 





New York. 
515. LOOM LET-OFFS—Polder on Fam ag fric- 
tion loom let-offs.—FIBER MFG. CO., , N.C. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL tae 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of Ameri 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations ouuine 
—— of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 

chemical industry = and characteristics 
governing recommended —ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
ture d bing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical pack and roving dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MACHI WORKS, lumbus, Ga. 

—" Bagi ty ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page describing and gy the new But- 
ne Fiewtela Cloth Guid This guider is built 
on the same neiple as ny Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. B WORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


606. SLITTERS — ae WINDERS — 8 page 
folder illustrating more Fy slitters and 
roll-winders for a. A, “Form, -640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


607. GENERAL roy Rady “EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, ~ 
@ equipment, welt-straightening controls — 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality. OoEN: 
ERAL HMLECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
86-p. booklet >—— installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners; for dye _—* 
agents. INTERNATIONAL SALT Co., INC., Scran 

J a. 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—lIllustrated descriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock. warps, 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes ing and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated yoy " >= _~ ——— ee 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy L 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Hawthorne, N. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products —ROHM «& 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH ARTIC SYN- 
TEX M AND i ge charts Boa ge al 
materials giving formulae for processing oO 
according to fibers. — COLGATE-P PALMOLIVE-PEET 
CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar gs used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, tted ey woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & co ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color ae so that it 
may be properly and eS sferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing > ae 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. —_——r, SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book esigned for the user of — 
soda. Complete orth charts, drafts and form 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Phitadelphia 
Pa.. who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide 


710. THE MAPRO a page nents de- 
scribing the use of detergents in. general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS J+ TEXTILE <— 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile special 
used in dyeing, bleaching, and dnishing wa oy om 
Southern textile mis from uthern plants of 
AMERICAN CYAN & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of eS ae page Bye water 
a etc., es for C 
peratu on, tank capacity. oO ANDARD 
RILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., IPittsbu:gh, 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble. all types fugitive tints. 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey . 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS te ew 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish 
method of preparing bath; also on other , 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing.—ARKANSAS CoO., INC., Newark, N. J. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN (@8—Covers various ge a gcour- 
ing, emulsifying and foam! agents, most with sur- 
Tace active properties, ie aw~ yy y * and 

etration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, a 

U PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

730. PRINTS ON tg ben + Pas ha ar 
= Bo -ye- prints of sal and bases using 

as printing thickener.  CIBA Co., INC., 
Now pe vork Ci a 


2 





WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION Folder listing gn 
flery and underwear, 1 and lece 
goods, woolens, etc.—BURKART 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, — 

732. A NEW FINISHING OI1L—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
w ICAL CO., West Warwick, RB. IL 
733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
pL USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
specifications with equipment and procedure for 
ipcing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
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C\LCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAM! 
CO., Bound Brook, N. J. 

736. MONOPOLE OtL—Bulletin describing u 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, merce 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & C( 
Passaic, N. J. 

737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustratmg car 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn . 
diazo salt over Amanil Napthols.—AMERICAN AN] 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTIL 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency;: applicatix 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racin: 
Wisconsin. 


KNITTING 


891. THE WILODMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature o 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fast 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNI? 
GooDS—Bulletin describing this modern machin: 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and fold 
in one continuvus a lowering costs, savin: 
labor, power, space and ste.—H. 

WORTH & SONS co., York ond Cedar Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC 
TURE—Llustrated folder giving the history of 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing an: 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and othe! 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A -- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable 
formation on the manufacture of transfer oy = 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting — 
ciples, yarn changes, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex. —FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. ate ye od MACHINE WITH AUTO.- 
MATIC LUBRICATI 


ON — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single ~ yon stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 8&86.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWIN 


MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technica! 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


i00:. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and Loe agent should have this.—D 
CORP... LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page ilius- 
trated booklet describing  y Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use. —W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presentin n 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial han 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mil! 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plants and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1012, DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catal il- 
lustrating and describing ‘““‘DANDUX’’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark. 
New Jersey. 

i0f3. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND -On> SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Litt Packaging 
Library with helpful information on 2 ing ip 
corrugated | —HINDE & DAUCH P Co. 
Sandusky, 


MISCELLANEOUS _ or 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE a pel 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE Hampton, Ga. 

1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data — 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 

Now! 
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.. AFTER THE WAR 








HOSIERY BUYER’S WINDOW 
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There will be no shortage of yarn, no shortage of rubber, 
and—of this you may be sure in the buyer’s market that 
will follow the war—no shortage of competition. Consumer 
demand and business enterprise will be “rarin’ to go.” 
Meantime, the war is telescoping years of progress into 
months. Each new style development and manufacturing 
method must be weighed for its possible effect on future 
business operations. Particularly is this true in the hosiery 
industry, if the new demands after Victory are to be met 
without false starts and wasted time. 

For one thing is certain...the hosiery industry will not 


return to where it left off before 





on their own merits quite apart from the war’s influence. 

These all represent opportunities for post-war business 
—but opportunities that must be planned for and realized 
through pointed action. Merely thinking about the future is 
not enough. Far-sighted manufacturers who want to make 
the most of knowledge, techniques and skills developed by 
war production will begin now assembling data and infor- 
mation which will enable them to act quickly, and be in a 
good competitive position, just as soon as the war is over. 

Obviously, the right knitting equipment — machinery 


designed to meet the new needs when the time comes — 





the war began. The buying public 


is of first importance in any pro- 


gram of future planning. Here at 














has shown unusual interest in the 
new hosiery developments of war- 
time. Of special significance are the 
many fresh fashion trends that have 
been inspired by the industry’s in- 
genuity with the yarns available, 


many of which are able to stand 








The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 


from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


T R E E T . N E 


Scott & Williams, we have been 
setting our sights, so far as we can 
look ahead, in anticipation of the 
conditions that will! prevail in peace. 
Why not make an early discussion 
with us your next step in post-war 


business planning? 
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Southern Hosiery Men Diseuss 


Their Problems in Atlanta 


HOSIERY manufacturers from all 
sections of the South, along 
with a generous sprinkling of rep- 
resentatives of suppliers and sales 
houses, attended a one-day “stream- 
lined” convention of the Southern 
Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, held at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Atlanta, Ga., on Friday, June 11. 

The 1942 annual convention had 
been dispensed with, but the exec- 
utive board wisely decided that a 
meeting this year was essential, 
and the attendance of more than 
200, along with the valuable char- 
acter of the program and discus- 
slons, demonstrated the wisdom of 
the decision. 

The program was compressed 
into two sessions, one in the morn- 
ing, and one in the afternoon, with 
an informal luncheon in the in- 
terim. 


Cline is New President 


Robert T. Amos, of Melrose Ho- 
siery Mills, High Point, N. C., pres- 
ident of the association, was pre- 
vented from attending due to a 
death in the family. Carl V. Cline, 
of J. A. Cline & Son, Hildebran, 
N. C., vice-president of the associ- 
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ation, presided in his absence, as- 
sisted by Taylor R, Durham, execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 

In the election of officers, Mr. 
Cline was made president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Amos, who has served 
for two years. Carl S. Kincaid, 
of Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Tenn., was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent of the full-fashioned divi- 
sion, and Charles McLellan, of Al- 
den Mills, New Orleans, was made 
vice-president of the seamless di- 
vision succeeding Mr. Cline. F. 
Seifart, of Hudson Silk Hosiery 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., was re-elect- 
ed treasurer. 

It was voted to reduce the num- 
ber of directors required from 16 
to 10, and the following men were 
elected to terms on the board: R. 
C. Powell, of Powell Knitting Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; L. F. Quin- 
lan, Owen Osborne, Inc., Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; J. R. Gaither, Ridge- 
view Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C.; 
H. M. Grey, Concord Knitting 
Mills, Concord, N. C.; and Walde- 
mar Wallner, of Virginia Maid Ho- 
siery Mills, Pulaski, Va. 

Taylor R. Durham, of Charlotte, 
was re-elected executive secretary. 


Robert Strickland, president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, one of the South’s outstand- 
ing bankers, was the first speaker 
on the morning program. Mr. 
Strickland, assigned the subject of 
post-war conditions in industry, 
ably discussed the need of intel- 
ligent relief from restrictive meas- 
ures in order that free enterprise 
in American industry might con- 
tinue its role of leadership. 

Mr. Cline presented the report 
of the president, in Mr. Amos’ ab- 
sence; this being a general review 
of the developments in the hosiery 
industry during the past two 
years, and of the activities of the 
association. 


Durham on MPR-339 


Taylor Durham, in his annual 
report, which was the next fea- 
ture on the program, reviewed the 
conditions since the previous meet- 
ing in more detail. Speaking of 
MPR-339, he declared this to be 
the most confusing and impracti- 
cal regulation that has been is- 
sued for a long time. In addi- 
tion to the short period allowed 
between its publication and its ef- 





A general view of most of the delegates to the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Association at luncheon dur- 


ing the one-day convention in Atlanta 
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In this informal luncheon group at the Atlanta meeting are seen, left to 
right: Carl V. Cline, elected president of the association; V. B. Grimson, 
a guest; Reuben C. Ball, secretary of the National Association of Hosiery 


Manufacturers; and John E. Fox, of Charlotte, 
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fective date, he said, “it contained 
many provisions which were im- 
practical, and others that had no 
sound basis from the standpoint of 
serviceability. 

“With the exception of failing 
to include a provision for differen- 
tials for branded lines, however,” 
said Mr. Durham, “the price sched- 
ule is fairly satisfactory to the in- 
dustry. It is favorable to a num- 
ber of mills which were unfortun- 
ate in having had imposed upon 
them ceiling prices based upon 
sales during March 1942 when they 
were in the experimental stage of 
developing rayon styles. In many 
other situations prices were re- 
duced on certain numbers but were 
increased on others to the extent 
that the entire line was averaged 
out very satisfactorily. The prin- 
ciple of establishing standards of 
construction and applying ceiling 
prices to such standards met with 
general favor within the industry, 
but the method of promulgating the 
standards and schedule created end- 
less confusion and entailed a great 
deal of time and expense for the 
associations and committee mem- 
bers before the necessary adjust- 
ments were obtained. 

“Every thinking person, we be- 
lieve, fully realizes that the only 
possible way in which dangerous 
and perhaps disastrous inflation 
can be avoided is for the govern- 
ment authorities to impose and en- 
force restrictions both on commodi- 
ties and wage rates. No one would 
willingly assume the risk of tre- 
mendous losses and the necessity 
for almost inconceivable adjust- 
ments following the cessation of 
hostilities in order to enjoy a meas- 
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representative of Fidelity 


ure of fictitious prosperity for the 
duration. It is generally agreed 
that the measures adopted for the 
prevention of the _ inflationary 
spiral have not been severe enough 
and were not introduced as early 
as they should have been. Having 
gone this far, the procedure is made 
more difficult, but even so it is not 
too late to curb the upward tenden- 
cies which if left unchecked will re- 
sult in disaster.” 

The remainder of the morning 
session was devoted to addresses 
by two representatives of govern- 
ment agencies, one from the War 
Manpower Commission and the 
other from the War Labor Board, 
covering reports on current and 
prospective problems and possibili- 
ties under the operations of these 
two agencies; and to an informal 
round-table discussion between 
them and members of the audience 
with respect to specific questions 
and problems. These government 


representatives were Dr. J. J. Car- 
ney, Jr., of the War Manpower 
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Commission; and Paul H. Saun- 
ders, regional attorney of the Wa 
Labor Board, who appeared as sub- 
stitutes for their respective chiefs, 
Dr. J. J. Ashe, regional director 
of WMC and Dean M. T. Van 
Hecke, regional director of WLB. 

After an enjoyable informa! 
luncheon, at which no program was 
scheduled, the knitters resumed for 
an extremely profitable informal 
business session in the afternoon. 


Robert P. Shapard, of Spalding 
Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga., re- 


ported on recent committee activi- 
ties in Washington; and there was 
an interesting informal discussion 
by association members on various 
practical problems of management, 
such as substitution of women on 
jobs customarily handled by men, 
etc. The last feature was an in- 
teresting talk by Captain D. C. 
McLeod, of the research and de- 
velopment section of the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, who 
spoke informally and frankly con- 
cerning the procurement require- 
ments of the Army for hosiery, and 
participated in an open discussion 
with the mill men on matters relat- 
ing to the Army’s needs, specifica- 
tion changes, etc., etc. Captain Mc- 
Leod was accompanied by Harold 
Lent, of the military planning de- 
partment of the Quartermaster 
Corps in Washington, 

All in all, the convention was a 
profitable occasion, keyed to the 
times without undue interference 
with the war effort; it provided 
the opportunity of contact and ex- 
change of ideas between the mem- 
bers and those in related businesses. 
There was no formal social or en- 
tertainment program included. 
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Another informal group at Atlanta. Left to right, Harold Lent, of the 


Quartermaster Department, Washington; Taylor R. Durham, executive 
secretary of the association; George M. Porges, of New York City, and 
Mrs. Taylor R. Durham .. . . 
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THOUSANDS of MAN HOURS 


every day in the progressive mills through. 
out the land the 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


is meeting and defeating lost production 
hours—our greatest home-front enemy. 

By knitting perfect stockings faultless in 
texture and color from top to toe in ONE 
OPERATION, it saves all the lost time, lost 
motion, lost production incident to the use 








of leggers and footers. 


Because of the volume of war work we are doing our produc- 
tion for civilian purposes is limited to supplying repair parts. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





“Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight’ 
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SLACKS for the WAACS 


THOSE of us who get about a bit 

have seen many of Uncle 
Sam’s women soldiers—the WAACs 
—in many places. We find them on 
busses and trains. We see them on 
the streets, in theaters and 
churches, and we usually take a sec- 
ond look for their uniforms are 
neat and attractive, especially when 
worn by a good specimen of young 
American womanhood in the prime 
of life. Uncle Sam supplies them 
with everything they need in the 
form of apparel, and we mean 
everything. 

Among other things, the WAACs 
are supplied wool anklets, at least 
the Quartermaster Department is 
buying thousands of pairs as this 
is written. We do not know just 


Showing a pair of the slacks for the Waacs, the construction and pro- 
duction of which are covered in the accompanying discussion , 
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By Albert T. Russell 


when and where these wool anklets 
wiil be worn by the WAACs. We 
presume they will not be worn in 
Florida or California or any part 
of the globe where the climate is 
moderate. 

Whatever the Quartermaster De- 
partment buys for the Army must 
be made according to specifications 
supplied by the Government and 
the manufacturer of such items re- 
ceives full information down to the 
smallest detail. 

The particular anklet we are 
about to describe is made on a 4- 
inch, 132-needle, 24-gauge, double 
feed Komet machine. It can of 


course be made also on a Komet 
Links-and-Links machine of like 
gauge, diameter and number of 
needles. The pattern set-up is as 
follows: Regular welt, 1xl top, %4- 
to %,-inch long, made single feed. 
Broad rib immediately after 1xl 
top is 2x2 for leg and instep, bot- 
tom of foot, plain knit. Broad rib 
stops about 14-inch above the heel 
and at the ring toe. Double feed 
knitting begins at broad rib and 
continues throughout the leg and 
foot terminating at the ring toe. 


The yarns used are two ends of 
1/22 wool, dyed O.D., for each feed 
in leg and foot and two ends of 
1/22 wool plus one end of 36s/2 
mercerized dyed O.D., for heel, ring 
toe and toe. The mercerized yarn 
is considered as heel and toe re- 
inforcing. The heel and toe yarns 
are run through the looper course 
and about 8 courses into the looper 
rounds to avoid curling which helps 
considerably in the looping opera- 
tion. 

The goods are looped on 16-point 
machines using two ends of 60s/3 
mercerized, dyed O. D., for looper 
thread. 

The range of sizes includes 8% 
through 114% and each size has a 
specified minimum weight per doz- 
en. For example, size 10 must 
weigh at least 19 ounces, other sizes 
in proportion. All sizes should fin- 
ish 10 inches over-all, using stand- 
ard methods of measuring, varia- 
tions of 1%-inch plus or minus are 
allowed. 

Up to this point, the WAAC’s 
anklets are very much like civilian 
numbers with the exception of one 
length for all sizes. The usual pro- 
cedure is to make the smaller sizes 
shorter in over-all length and in- 
crease the length about 1-inch as 
the size grows larger. 

So we come to the method of han- 
dling finished WAAC anklets, and 
here the procedure again varies 
from regular Komet anklets; in 
many respects, it is simpler, all 
things considered. First of all, 
they are not put up in dozens or 
half dozens in boxes, and toe stick- 
ers, etc., are out. Each size is put 
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Stockings OW the Beam oes very woman knows that the per- 


fect suitability of her stockings is in the clear, even texture of the 


tabric. Every hosiery manutacturer Knows that the first step towards 
superior knitting results is careful selection of the needles. Keep 


| wecotes | your knitting machines young and efttective with IT MIW Needles 
| cat STRAIGHTEN! : 7 ; . ' 
i ¢ AL - - 
| ms sworn rE And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays. 
| pea 


; 


y 
Let us put your needle 


hars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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First award in America of 
the 3-Star Army-Navy “E” 
made to TMW tor Ordnance 


production up to January 25, 1943. 
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“By perseverance, the snail reached the Ark. 


C, H. SPURG! 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Read 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. V 
cannot give you new machines — but we wy// do the next best thin 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your prese 
equipment at highest efhciency. Let ws tell you about our complete reconé 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profi 
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up 10 pairs to a bundle. Each bun- 
dle is tied on both ends with twine, 
one printed band showing style, 
size, manufacturer’s name, etc., is 
nut around each bundle. Each ank- 
let must have the size stamped on 
it whereas each pair is stamped on 
civilian numbers. Bundles are 
stacked with each pair folded across 
the heel. Heels are all placed on 
the same end of the bundle with 
alternate pairs reversed. 

Bundles are packed in cartons of 
given dimensions, 75 bundles or 750 
pairs to the carton. All cartons are 
lined with one layer of moisture- 
proof paper and an inner layer of 
plain wrapping paper. 

Samples of all yarns used as well 
as wrapping, etc., must be submit- 
ted to the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment for inspection. So, we have 
covered briefly what it takes to 
make wool anklets for the WAACs. 


Machine Fixing Problems 


When a mill begins to make any 
new numbers which require that 
an order must be delivered on time 
or else, anyone having anything to 
do with getting it out asks, how 
will it run? If and when such an 
order happens to be a contract with 
Uncle Sam, it immediately becomes 
more important than the regular 
run of civilian goods. From a pure- 
ly machine fixing point of view, 
WAAC anklets are just another new 
number and we are bound to have 
the usual amount of machine trou- 
ble which goes with the making of 
all Komet numbers. All-wool con- 
struction brings on some additional 
problems. First of all, machines 
must be kept clean and free from 
loose fiber which accumulates at 
various places and will cause waste 
and seconds if not removed at regu- 
lar intervals. With wool costing 15 
cents per ounce, a few dollars worth 
of waste can be made in short or- 
der by carelessness. Anything we 
can do to reduce avoidable waste 
will help get orders out on time. 

Since goods must be up to specifi- 
cations in every respect, machines 
must be checked at regular inter- 
vals to make sure that sizes and 
lengths are correct. Since the 
weights per dozen for various sizes 
dare not come under a given mini- 
mum, we must make sure to use the 
correct number of chain links for 
each size so as to avoid rejections 
for under-weight. Bear in mind 


also that overweights, even though 
they are acceptable to Uncle Sam, 
mean a direct loss. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that 
on the smaller sizes we can produce 
well knitted fabric and come rea- 
sonably close to the minimum 
weight specified. On larger sizes, 
however, it is impossible. They 
would simply be too sleazy to pass 
inspection. 

Since WAAC anklets must have 
a two-ply mercerized reinforcing in 
the heel and toe in addition to the 
two ends of 1/22 wool yarn, changes 
must be made before and after the 
heel, at the ring toe, and after the 
loose course has been made. This 
means that the yarn changing de- 
vice must be kept in A-1l working 
order so as to avoid press-offs, 
waste and seconds which can be 
caused when making yarn changes. 

Many mills using 4-inch Komet 
machines had them set up so the 
yarn on the regular feed would run 
constantly throughout the _ sock. 
This was not only desirable but 
practical, since it eliminated the use 
of the yarn changing device com- 
pletely, including any trouble which 
might develop in connection with 
its use and operation. This man- 
ner of set-up, however, did prevent 
Komet fixers from getting some 
much needed experience with the 
yarn changing device, and it would 
have been better for the mill if 
they would have gotten this experi- 
ence on mercerized civilian numbers 
rather than the wool WAAC ank- 
lets. 

This, however, is not a serious 
problem, since the Komet yarn 
changing device will cause very 
little trouble once it is properly 
tuned up. Wool will not feed as 
freely as cotton through the feed- 
ers, guides and tensions, therefore 
we must make sure that these var- 
lous places are free from rough 
spots, sharp edges, ete. This is 
especially true of holes in the yarn 
feeders, heel and toe take-up wires 
and other places where the yarn 
travels. Bear in mind also that 
keeping the latch guards well pol- 
ished and free from sharp edges 
will be a big help in running wool; 
it has a tendency to hang on the 
slightest sharp or rough edge. Wool 
lint will pack more readily in the 
sinker rings and slider butt races 
than cotton, thus a thorough clean- 
ing at regular intervals will pay 
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dividends. Don’t wait for the ma- 
chines to become clogged with lint 
and jam up; clean them out before 
this happens. 

Excessive oiling of slider butts, 
especially in the lower cylinder, 
should be avoided. Oil and wool 
lint make a combination that will 
really pack in the wrong places and 
cause trouble. Slider butts, needles, 
and sinkers must be oiled to be 
sure, but it will pay if the oiling 
is done while the machine is run- 
ning in the looper rounds in single 
feed. This will not only help pre- 
vent jam-ups, unnecessary slider 
butt breakage, etc., but will also 
greatly reduce the amount of throw- 
outs caused by oil spots. This is 
not hard to understand, for any 
machine oiled while it is making 
the leg or foot would mean that one 
sock was oil-spotted or, rather oil- 
soaked. Now multiply one sock a 
day on each machine times the num- 
ber of machines on a given style 
and double this figure for two 
shifts and it immediately becomes 
obvious why some special attention 
might be in order if you happen to 
be running on wool anklets. 

Remember Uncle Sam is inter- 
ested only in the perfect goods you 
produce. He will not take seconds, 
thirds, or waste. Every pound of 
yarn the knitting machine uses up 
is being made into something. For 
your own sake, the mill’s sake and 
your country’s sake, save what you 
can and help win the war. 

-— GH - - 
“Sparkplug” Supervision 

The supervisor is the “sparkplug”.of 
his own work force. If his tactics are 
right his men will respond. Their in- 
terest and their attitudes will not be 
much better than he makes them. By 
his actions, his words, and his dealings 
with them he acts as the sparkplug 
which fires their enthusiasm. 

You can’t expect a very enthusiastic 
work force if the supervisor in charge 
is sour, grouchy, and unappreciative. 

On the other hand, a supervisor who 
takes a keen personal interest in each 
one of his workers, who knows what's 
on each worker’s mind, and who reec- 
ognizes each as a different individual 
stimulate enthusiasm and team- 
will get results. Further- 
and women get so much 
job when 


will 
work that 
more, men 
more satisfaction out of a 
the leadership of their supervisor in- 
spires them and makes them feel like 
necessary members of a team.—‘Man- 
agement Information”, Elliott Service 
Co., Ine. 











KNITTING 


Some Questions 
on Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In our mill we are forced to run 100 denier rayon 
in making full-fashioned hosiery, at a little better 
than 40 courses per inch, and while this in itself may 
not be beyond reason, trouble occurs when transfer- 
ring the legs to the footer. Most of it is break-outs in 
the transfer line of stitches, especially in the corners 
of the high splicing. On damp days we do not have as 
much of this trouble as we do when there is no hu- 
midity in the atmosphere. We have tried repointing 
the transfer bars and the like, but this has not helped 
to any extent worth mentioning and was more or less 
a waste of time. Above 45-gauge we do not have very 
much of this trouble. We would like very much to 
have some of your readers give us any thoughts and 
ideas on this point that would be helpful. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7452 
ae 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Recently we started using cotton in the welt on 
our full-fashioned hose, and on many of our machines 
we have had considerable trouble with the yarn break- 
ing out in the loose course, that is, when tne opera- 
tor uses his big loose course at the start of the set. 
When the loose course was made small enough to 
eliminate this fault it made the turning of the welts 
almost impossible. While easing off on the yarn ten- 
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sion has helped some, it did not entirely eliminate t!] 
trouble and we are wondering if any other readers « 
COTTON have had to contend with this nuisance, and 
if so what they did about it. ‘ 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7455 : 


f 

7 ) 

EDITOR COTTON: 
J 





We have experienced quite a bit of trouble wit! 
selvages when running high twist rayon in making 
full-fashioned hosiery. Most of the trouble is on the 
left side of the leg where we lose our selvage stitch, 
not only on one needle but, in many instances, on “ 
two. The use of split dividers has not helped to any 
great extent and machine adjustments have so far 
been quite futile. One can well understand that this 
condition makes the work of the seamers more diffi- 
cult, We would appreciate it if any of your readers 
could give us any information on this subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7454 
o 
EDITOR COTTON: : 

As we are about to change over to the so-called | 
round heel style of full-fashioned, and have heard so 
much about just how long it should take an operator 
to become acquainted with the different machine 
changes, we are wondering just how long it does take 
the average operator. It seems to us it should not take 
too long a time, so would any of your readers who 








have gone through this give us their ideas on it ; 
through COTTON as to how long it should take and any " 
suggestions? \ 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7453 














Travelers in Boston’s South Station recently showed a lively interest in a display prepared by Scott & Williams, Inc., manufacturers of 


circular knit hosiery and underwear knitting machines. 


—infants’, men’s slack and half-hose, ladies’ anklets and half-socks, 


frame, and No-Seam nylon stockings exhibited on transparent Lucite hosiery forms. 


The exhibit. which filled a large three-paneled window in the station, consisted o! 
enlarged photographic cut-outs of the Komet Links-and-Links and No-Seam nylon machines, an assortment of Komet Links-and-Links hosiery 
knee socks and full-length hose—enclosed in a huge rococo pictur 








The entire display was set against a photo-mura! . 


background of scenes from the Scott & Williams plants at Laconia and Lakeport, N. H. , ; ° ; ; ; ° 
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DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn « COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn for 6x3 Lines - S-P-Y, the Moisture Resistant 
man Mercerized Yarn « NEOPHIL Nylon Thread for Seaming and Looping Nylon Hosiery - PREFERRED Brand Seaming and Looping Thread 
» ENTWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon Twisted Combination - WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized Lisle - DYED YARNS 


easy fo wash 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY —and in the South ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Representatives in principal textile - 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. Belmont, North Carolina centers of the world 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Shipments Register Gain with Rayons Com- 
prising 90 Per Cent—Underwear Industry Hits OPA Policies 
—Shortage of Heavy Underwear a Problem—Hose Mills’ 
Rayon Yarn Basis Cut to 70 Per Cent—Chemical Finish to 
Improve Cotton Hose Studied—Army Changes Wool Socks 


Specifications 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1943 


DURING the first four months of this year outstanding shipment gains 
were registered by women’s full-fashioned, half-hose, bundle and 
athletic socks while sharp declined in shipments took place in women’s 


seamless, children’s and infants’ and anklets. 


Surprising development 


was the 8.7 per cent shipment gain in the period by makers of women’s 
full-fashioned lines and for April alone this branch of the industry 


showed a 5.2 per cent gain. 


Although the War Production Board on 


June 2, 1943, reduced the eligibility of hosiery mills for rayon yarn to 
a 70 per cent basis this is not expected to make any material change in 
the production rate in view of the fact many mills before were not get- 
ting the previous 85 per cent quota and also because more English-spun 
fine count cotton yarns are coming through which is another factor 


tending to maintain such production. 


In the last few weeks there has 


been a further output rise in underwear and at the same time there has 


been a reduction in stocks of such lines. 


There is fear that supplies of 


heavy underwear for consumers next winter may not be large enough 
to go around and WPB has taken cognizance of this in a new cotton 


yarn order for such mills. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned hosiery are being confronted 
with new production handicaps each 
day in the way of yarn scarcity and 
the manpower problem, to mention 
only two of the more important, they 
are doing a good job as indicated in 
the shipment data of recent months. 
For the first four months shipments 
were almost 9 per cent ahead of the 
same period in the previous year with 
recent weeks showing about 90 per 
cent of the total of such lines being 
made of rayon. Retail sales have been 
excellent as there is fear in many sec- 
tions there may be clothing rationing 
and at the same time many feel that 
in the next six months it may be more 
difficult to get the same fine grades 
of rayon as now. In the meantime 
manufacturing simplification goes on. 
The fall color schedule calls for only 
three colors in hosiery which is in 
line with war conservation policies to 
save dyes and increase production. 
The colors selected by the Textile Col- 
or Card Association play up the Latin 
American theme. It is regarded as 
likely military demand for rayon will 
increase further so that more is apt 
to go into tires and other such equip- 
ment leaving less for rayon civilian 
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hosiery and added to this is the man- 
power situation. The latter makes it 
logical to predict the shipment gains 
of the first four months will not con- 
tinue for the entire year and that as 
we come to the middle of the third 
quarter this will be more apparent. 
Smaller full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers are even more concerned 
with the outlook than are their larger 
competitors because the larger plants 
can plan their yarn supplies better 
and are in better position to finance 
inventories. The smaller groups re- 
cently went to Washington to tell the 
Administration that the larger units 
were freezing some rayon through in- 
ventories that smaller plants needed 
immediately. It was felt by several 
that the reduction in rayon allocations 
from 85 to 70 per cent would aid the 
smaller units. Some said larger mills 
got their full 85 per cent formerly and 
there then was not enough left for 
smaller units. 


Half-Hose 

Half-hose and slacks have been very 
active this year with shipments dur- 
ing the first four months averaging 
about 10 per cent ahead of the same 
months in the preceding year. This 
rate dropped in April when the in- 
crease was 3.7 per cent compared with 


& 


the same month in the preceding year 
indicating these knitters as well as 
others are experiencing greater diffi 
culties in maintaining former produc 
tion rates. Manufacturers are having 
trouble getting yarns to make the 
goods and then to keep enough help 
to get out the orders. Manufacturers 
Say once they let workers go during a 
lull it is impossible to get them back 
for the duration due to the higher 
wages paid in the war _ industries. 
There is a large consumer demand for 
better grades coming 
play as consumer 
spending mounts. It is expected this 
will be a season in the short 
length socks although selling in such 
lines in recent weeks has been slow 
due to the cool weather in many parts 
of the country. 


half-hose with 
in for a larger 


good 


Seamless 


Slowness in comparison with other 
divisions of the hose industry contin- 
ues to mark the women’s seamless end 
with shipments in the first four 
months being off almost 9 per cent and 
in April the decline was almost 13 per 
cent showing that the drop is becom- 
ing more drastic. About 65 per cent 
of the seamless is being made of ray- 
on. Consumers with more money to 
spend evidently feel there is no use 
in buying seamless when they have to 
take rayon in full-fashioned as well 
and with the latter giving them better 
appearance. Yet the future is held 
bright for seamless women’s lines, 
with some predicting that when the 
war is over there will be better types 
of seamless that will hold their shape 
more than any time in the past so 
that the setback in these lines now is 
regarded as merely a war step. Cut- 
ting down of the rayon yarn supply 
for hosiery further may hit seamless 
lines still more in the coming months. 


Underwear 


Shipments of underwear are larger 
than this time last year but stocks of 
these lines are smaller. For example, 
in men’s athletic shirts March unfilled 
orders in dozens were 2,077,000 com- 
pared with 1,948,000 in the preceding 
month and in heavyweight shirts and 
drawers there an even sharper 
gain reflecting the larger Government 
business in such lines. The continu- 
ous decline in stocks of underwear has 
caused great dismay in the trade 
many fearing that consumers will not 


was 
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+ irl hardly expect an airplane pump 
to have evena nodding acquaintance 
with a coal stoker. Down-to-earth, ex- 
tremely rugged, the stoker is built with 
heavy service conditions uppermost in 
mind. It’s no surprise, then, to find 
Torrington Needle Bearings on the job 
—with their high load-carrying capaci- 
ties, and ease of lubrication. 

With aircraft pumps, the story is 
somewhat different. Here the design 
problem was not so much one of rugged- 
ness as keeping size and weight down to 
an absolute minimum. But the fact that 
no special means of lubrication need be 
provided with the Needle Bearing soon 
had the pump people “weighing” its 
other advantages, with an eye to sim- 
plifying design and increasing produc- 
tion efficiency. 

Everyone of its features, they found, 
fitted right into the military airplane 
picture. ‘The Needle Bearing’s compact- 
ness squarely met the problem of space 
limitations invariably encountered in 
aircraft design, and contributed im- 


portantly, also, to weight-reduction. 
While long-life, low-cost, and ready 
availability for essential applications 
are among the significant “little things”’ 





NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con- 
tained units consisting of | # = 5) 
a full complement of roll- § 

ers and adrawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity 
and easy installation. 





NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear- 
ings Type DC. 


| 
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NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN are produced ina 
range of sizes for assembly into low-cost, high- 
capacity anti-friction bearing units. They 
are designed for use in applications which 
require assembly of the bearing on the job. 











TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


which enabled the industry to meet and 
top the staggering production demands 
of the Government’s airplane program. 


NOW CONSIDER YOUR OWN POSTWAR DESIGNS 
Isn’t there an idea in the Torrington 
Needle Bearing which you might use to 
good advantage in your postwar de- 
signs? ‘Tomorrow’s most-wanted prod- 
ucts will be considerably lighter, yet 
capable of heavier loads... longer- 
lasting, yet requiring practically no 
maintenance attention. Let Torrington 
engineers show you how you can give 
your product these and other new-day 
advantages of the Needle Bearing. As 
preliminary information, a list of typical! 
applications in Catalog 115 may prove 
helpful to you in postwar planning. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Inc 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 
hiladelphia, June 16, 1943 

THERE is considerable discussion and no little apprehension among 

textile manufacturers about what their position will be upon any 
sudden termination of the war and the resultant large unfilled military 
contracts. Earlier there was great fear that this would mean a serious 
dislocation of the industry with a following period of depression for 
manufacturers such as followed the first World War. Sentiment along 
these lines is changing importantly and now there is a widespread 
belief that the period of dislocation after this conflict will be relatively 
short-lived. Then there will follow a pent-up demand for textiles such 
as the world has never seen. Not only will there then be an enormous 
demand for civilian textiles in the United States with consumers having 
Savings built up during the war but the United States will be called 
upon to supply most of the world which will be in need of goods. 

It is pointed out that England and Japan, two large pre-war sup- 
pliers of cotton textiles for world markets, will be greatly handicapped 
at the end of the present holocaust and some have estimated England 
recently has been producing only about one-third the cotton textiles she 
did in pre-war days so that she will not be immediately in a position 
to go out and bid for the world markets; she will first have to take 
“are of her own needs. Then, feeling against Japan is apt to place this 
nation “in the doghouse,” for some time after this war so that many 
of her former markets are not going to take her goods when there is 
any other place to go. The brunt of meeting such post-war demand will 
fall upon Uncle Sam. This will mean continued peak employment and 
production for the American textile industry even though the large 
procurements for our armed services taper off. Civilian needs over 
the world will more than offset this absent military interest. How 
the lend-lease (or what name they go under) shipments will be financed 
is for the future. It is the policy of this Administration that we share 
our goods and think of payment later. 

With demand for goods to continue at such a high level the danger 
of inflation will not disappear with the termination of fighting. In 
fact, many feel the danger of real inflation will come in the post-war 
days and in this period it is likely that clamps such as rationing and 
price ceilings in the United States will remain and to go along with 
them will be subsidies for exporting making it possible for this country, 
with its high wage levels, to compete abroad. It means those who are 
looking for a return to the “good old days” of business running itself 
with no Government interference, are not soon to be seen again. The 
Government will be in our business for a long time and when private 
enterprise does not carry out the policies set by the Administration 
the Government will finish the job. 

This may or may not be desirable but indications are this is what 
is ahead because economists feel in a great many instances that full 
employment for the great number of workers in the United States can 
come in no other way. In this connection, all agree we can never have 
bread lines again and that the discharged soldiers must find immediate 
jobs at good pay. To bring this about means that a considerable por- 
tion of our goods must go abroad with financing to be a secondary con- 
sideration. 








be able to buy all the heavy lines next 


that they are confronted with unsatis- 
winter that are needed. The WPB factory ceilings and also the tightness 
has taken cognizance of this to some of labor so that when help is tem- 
extent by recently aiding underwear’ porarily lost they are unable to get 
mills in getting more cotton yarns of them back. The Army has been buy- 
certain sizes. Some large distributors ing large amounts of part-wool under- 


of these lines report that stocks are 
35 per cent or more under normal 
years so that this together with the 
difficulty being experienced in getting 
new orders down leads to expectations 
that next winter will see even more 
trouble in covering wanted lines both 
by wholesalers and consumers. This 
condition in stocks of heavy under- 
wear causes more dismay because of 
the fuel situation that is expected to 
be worse by next winter and also due 
to the larger numbers of consumers 
that are working outdoors. The in- 
dustry has been trying to get Wash- 
ington to remove some of the produc- 
tion handicaps such as the threat to 
branded lines in ceilings but to date 
not much progress has been achieved. 
Manufacturers of underwear’ report 


wear and in general has been able to 
get about enough although it too finds 
the supply tightening. It has been 
having real trouble in getting enough 
of such goods as woven cotton shorts. 
In a recent Army procurement the 
manufacturers were supplied with 
Government cloth for shorts so that 
the cloth market condition would be 
aided for the present to this extent. 


Eligibility of Hose Mills 
for Rayon Yarn Reduced 


WPB on June 2 reduced for July 
delivery the eligibility of hosiery mills 
allocated rayon yarn from 85 to 70 
per cent. The reduction made for July 
is believed in the trade to represent 


the smaller amount of rayon yarn now 
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available for civilian use and is ex- 
pected to hold over the near future. 
Officials explain that the action was 
taken because of larger military needs 
for rayon yarns but they emphasize 
that the move affects only the amount 
of rayon used as siik and nylon re 
placements. This means that no cur- 
tailment was ordered in the amount 
of rayon for products which have al- 
ways been made of rayon yarn. The 
cut will continue in effect after July 
until such time as a different factor 
is established. Decision of WPB to 
cut allocations of rayon yarn practi- 
cally one-sixth was regarded in the 
trade aS a move toward more equit- 
able distribution. 

It was stated that a few large ho- 
siery mills had been obtaining the 
full SS per cent of their average 
monthly consumption of silk during 
the first six months of 1941, but that 
smaller mills had suffered as a result. 
Some in the hosiery trade say that 
the recently organized Independent 
Hosiery Manufacturers Association 
was formed for the specific purpose 
of securing more rayon yarn for small- 
er hosiery manufacturers and this 
group recently held a conference in 
Washington with WPB officials. In 
view of this some of them give credit 
to this group for the above change in 
the rayon allotment which will prob- 
ably be of value to smaller manufac- 
turers. Others in the trade did not 
agree and say that the order will not 
make much difference in the distri- 
bution of rayon yarn nor in the 
quantity of rayon hosiery that will be 
produced. It is predicted that the 
amount of full-fashioned rayon ho- 
siery produced should continue to 
show conservative gains over the pre- 
vious year. 


Fall Hosiery Colors 
Limited te Three 


Only three colers in hosiery for the 
fall season are featured in the new 
color card released to members by the 
Textile Color Card Association. ‘The 
limitation to three colors is in line 
with the wartime conservation policy. 
The Latin-American and South Amer- 
ican theme is played up in the new 
shades which are named Rica Sun, Rio 
Tan, and Mexibeige. It was pointed 
out by the managing director that de- 
spite the limitation in number particu- 
lar attention has been given to creat- 
ing distinctive new tones having 
warmth and vitality but which will 
not disturb the program for the con- 
servation of dye stuff. Rica Sun is 
a sun blushed beige; Rio Tan is a 
gold tinted tan, and Mexibeige is an 
autumn tone neutral beige. 
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Scrapping of Old 
FF Hosiery Machines 


Actording to a Statistical survey of 
the Textile Machine Works there were 
as of April 1943, 13,230 full-fashioned 
machines in place in the United States 
or a smaller number than in the pre 
vious year, following the scrapping in 
1942 of 980 machines. These scrapped 
machines were mainly of 42-gauge and 
about 15 per cent were of the older 
39-gauge size. About 7 per cent were 
45-gauge and the remainder were 45 
and 57-gauge machines. The percent- 
age of scrapped machines to total in 
place last year was 6.7 compared with 
9.6 per cent in 1941; 1.6 per cent in 
1940 and O.8 per cent in 1939. Penn- 
sylvania operated 41.5 per cent of the 
industry’s machines last year, the 
southern states being next with 38.2 
per cent, the western states third with 
11.3 per cent; New Jersey was next 
with 5.8 per cent followed by the New 
England-New York area with 3.2 per 
cent. 

Pennsylvania operated more than 40 
per cent of the 42-gauge and lower, 
approximately 40 per cent of the 4o- 
gauge and slightly less than 40 per 
cent of the 5l-gauge and higher. Of 
the 337 knitting mills listed in 1929 
only 130 survived at the end of last 
year but new mills have started up 
so that at present the total is 497. 
Philadelphia and Reading together 
operated more than 3000 of the in- 
dustry’s 13,200 machines. Of shipments 
of “Reading” machines last year, 
per cent went to Pennsylvania 
mills, 29 per cent went to North Caro- 
lina mills, 17.5 per cent to other parts 
of the South and the remainder to the 
West and the State of Tennessee. Pro- 
duction of the equipment was nearly 
100 per cent of 5l-gauge, 89 per cent 
of which was the 30-section type. The 
survey stated that the Berks County 
district of Pennsylvania made 20 per 
cent of the nation’s full-fashioned 
stockings and 45 per cent of the full- 
fashioned stockings made in Pennsy]l- 
vania. One-half of the industrial em- 
ployes in that district were employed 
in the hosiery industry in 1941. 
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Chemical Finish to 
Improve Cotton Hose 


The 
now 


Department of Agriculture is 
conducting experiments for the 
application of chemical finishes to im- 
prove hosiery. The bureau’s 
textile chemists devised finishing 
treatments to increase the distensibili- 
ty of cotton hose and to enhance other 
desirable properties such as water re- 
pellency or splash-proofness. Methods 
of measuring these properties were de- 
veloped and such hosiery was tested 
of the finish after 


cotton 


for effectiveness 
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one, five and ten launderings. When 
the war brought the acute shortages of 
fine combed two-ply mercerized cotton 
yarns made from long staple cotton 
the bureau’s cotton hose study was fo- 
cused on a new goal—to use Single 
unmercerized and mercerized yarns 
from medium length staple cotton. 
Improving the strength, elastic prop- 
erties and appearance of hosiery knit 
from these yarns is the object of the 
work now in progress. Experiments 
are also under way adding high twist 
to yarn numbers ranging from 40s to 
90s and setting the twist chemically 
and mechanically. Finishes such as 
waxes, gums and resins that coat the 
yarn and chemicals which react with 
cellulose and dissolve the surfuce fiber 
ends are being applied. ‘Through its 
experiments the bureau is making 
strides towards developing an accept- 
able cotton hosiery made of single 
yarns of medium staple cotton. The 
need for this was emphasized in the 
agreement between United States and 
Great Britain to bring into the United 
States sizeable quantities of fine count 


combed yarns spun in England and 


brought to this country where it is 
mercerized and allocated to hosiery 
mills working on rayon goods. It was 
stated the industry has shown con- 
siderable interest in this study and 


many requests have been received for 
design, specifications and other infor- 
mation regarding women’s cotton full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


OPA Revises Prices 
for Hosiery Yarns 


OPA recently established additional 
converters’ prices for twists of new 
rayon yarns and combination yarns of 
rayon and cotton which have been de- 
veloped to improve the quality of wom- 
en’s rayon stockings. Most of the new 
prices established are rolled back 
Slightly while the rest remain at the 
general level prices. The 
new list was fixed in Amendment 3 
to MPR 168, effective May 25, 1948. 
With the conversion of the hosiery 
knitting industry to the use of rayon, 
more plied yarn is being used to simu- 
late silk ur nylon full-fashioned stock- 
ings. This process involves the twist- 
ing of two threads and these are twist- 
ed together for additional desired 
turns. The yarns covered are 30 to 
150 denier and prices are based on 
cost data submitted by representative 
companies and from recent meetings 
in New York and Washington. 


of ceiling 


Hosiery Manufacturer 
Hits Rayon Hose Order 


T. H. Mueller, president of Julius 
Kayser & Co., appearing recently be- 
fore the House Sub-committee to in- 
vestigate restrictions of brand names 








by OPA, declared that this is the time 
to question the right of OPA to reduce 
the selling prices of branded lines to 
offset and conceal an increase in the 
price of unbranded lines. Pointing out 
that the branded merchandise like 
that manufactured by his company is 
the life-blood of the small retailer, Mr. 
Mueller told the committee that, “no 
branded house can afford to reduce 
its quality nov can it afford to offer 
its goods at a price that does not of- 
fer the ultimate consumer so much 
value that repeat business will auto- 
matically result. Forcing this 
pany and others of its kind out of 
business whatever the product may be 
on which the manufacturer is proud 
to place his name and which he is 
glad to back with his guarantee, means 
confiscation of property that is cer- 
tainly not intended by the Emergency 
Price Control Act and is definitely not 
the American be- 


$9 


COm- 


in accordance with 
lief in freedom of enterprise. 

At the same hearing Ear! Constan- 
tine, president of the National Asso- 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, in 
a statement declared that a general 
housecleaning of OPA is devoutly 
hoped for. He said it should take in 
both the personnel and attitude of the 
agency. Speaking from his unsatis- 
factory experience and that of the in- 
dustry in connection with the OPA for- 
mulation of MPR-339 on women’s ray- 
on hosiery, Mr. Constantine said the 
path of OPA is bound to be rocky 
and difficult as long as it retains in 
responsible positions persons who 
maintain a prejudice against business 
and utilize wartime emergency pow- 
ers as a vehicle for establishing their 
concepts of what should be the con- 
ducts and methods in business, as de- 
veloped in text book rather than in 
the practical realities of life. He said 
MPR-339 does in fact change the busi- 
ness practice of the hosiery industry. 


Defends OPA Order 
Against Branded Charges 


John M. Botts, senior partner of 
Harrington & Waring and a veteran 
of 55 years in the hosiery business, 
has spoken in defense of the OPA hose 
order against the attack by the brand- 
ed end of the business. He said that 
the women’s full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry is fortunate to be as well off 
as it is now under war conditions. “I 
believe and have so expressed myself 
that the minimum of quantity and 
quality specification worked out by 
the WPB will conserve both material 
and manpower which is the great de- 
sideratum in this time of war and the 
highest retail price allowed if stamped 
on each piece of merchandise as its 
ceiling would protect the consumer 
from both extortion and _ inflation.” 
Mr. Botts disclosed that soon after the 


ciation 
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Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps — everyday. 


XYNOMINE 


SALUTE TO THE ARMY WAACS! 


The Waacs, that splendid corp of trained 
specialists are doing a fine job in many 
fields of Army effort, both at-home and 
abroad. In their attractive uniforms, as 
serviceable as they are good looking, the 
Waacs make an impressive appearance. 
The American Textile Industry is doing 
a wonderful job in the production of 
Waac uniforms from design to finish. 


ETERNALURE 


PH!I-O-SOL 


Onyx Research and Production, along 
with mills and finishing plants, are help- 
ing make, the uniforms of the Waacs and 
other war textiles, better looking—longer 
wearing. 

Onyx Research may be able to help 
you with your processing and finishing 
problems. Our chemists and technicians 
are at your service. Your inquiries solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence R. |. 
Mid-Western Representatives: Maher Color & Chemical Co., 


Khen Writing Adveitisers, Please 


JERSEY CIDE We. 


Charlotte '@) ita 124 F ast latize Street Charlotte NJ < 
Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont 


Mention 
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original order MVR-339 was issued, he 
had written Earl Constantine, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
lIlosiery Manufacturers, to inquire if 


Mr. Constantine favored the assump- 
tion by branded houses that their 
product was superior and justified 


higher prices. In that letter he said 
that he did not mind if the nationally 
advertised brands were described by 
their makers as superior to unbranded, 
adding “but if 85 per cent of the pro- 
duction of full-fashioned hosiery in 
this country is going to stand for 15 
per cent of it getting the Government 
O. K. of false claims of superiority 
it is about time somebody said some- 
thing about it.” 


Says Hosiery Ceiling 
Satisfies the South 


Although he described OPA’s rayon 


hosiery order No. 339 as, “the most 
confusing and impractical regulation 


that has been issued for a long time,” 
Taylor R. Durham, executive secretary 
of the Southern Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers Association, upheld the _ price 
schedule “fairly satisfactory”. 
Speaking at a one-day convention of 
the association held June 11 in Atlanta 
he said, “With the exception of fail- 
ing to include a provision for differ- 
entials for branded hosiery, the price 
schedule is fairly satisfactory to the 
industry. It is favorable to a num- 
ber of mills which were fortunate in 
having had imposed upon them ceiling 
prices based upon sales during March 
1942 when they were in the experi- 
mental stage of developing rayon 
styles.” 


as, 


Underwear Trade Says 
OPA Policies Unfair 


Roy A. Cheney, president of the Un- 
derwear Institute, testifying recently 
before a Washington committee de- 
clared that shortages of 15 to 25 per 
cent in winter underwear of all kinds 
are expected because of chaotic con- 
ditions in the industry due to OPA 
regulations. He said the arbitrary 
freezing at ceiling prices proved a se- 
rious blow to the industry because, 
“we were frozen on the basis of our 
Selling prices and not on the basis of 
current costs. In other words in a 
great many cases our ceiling prices 
reflect the cost in some instances as 
far back as July, 1941.” He expressed 
the belief that OPA had brought about 
a very undesirable condition in the 
underwear industry and hoped that 
the committee would aid in bringing 
about a new approach on the part of 
this regulatory body, “to the end that 
we may make our maximum contribu- 
tion to the nation’s war program.” For 
Cooper’s, Inc., A. R. Kneibler, vice 
president, asked that his company he 
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suved from the imposition of imprac- 
tical standards, which lead directly to 
the destruction of brands and all the 
things they mean to the American way 
of life. He said the proposed standard 
specifications of OPA for men’s un- 
derwear would result in a marked de 
terioration in the quality of his com- 
pany’s mill and would destroy the 
value of the brand name built up 
through strenuous effort to perfect and 
sell a superior product over a period 
of years. For another large maker of 
branded underwear, Munsingwear, 
Inc., Ernest L. Olrich, said the OPA 
regulations would mean revolutionary 
changes. 


Shipments of Underwear 
Gain and Stocks Decline 


March productions and shipments of 


knitted cotton and wool underwear 
were larger than the corresponding 


month of 1942 but stocks were smaller, 
according to a report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce based on data from 


241 manufacturers. The overall fig- 
ures in dozens are: Output was 2,749,- 
460 in March 1943 compared with 


2,592,239 a year previous; shipments 
were 2,660,256 this March compared 
with 2,580,762 while stocks at the end 
of March this year totalled 2,380,115 
compared with 3,270,812. In the wov- 
en end of the industry unfilled orders 
at the end of March in men’s shorts 
amounted to 2,164,000 dozens compared 
with 2,311,000 dozens in February, both 
figures representing Government busi- 
ness. In the knit rayon end of the 
industry covering circular knit gar- 
ments, the report shows unfilled orders 
of 720,000 dozens this March and 681,- 
000 dozens in February for mills using 
purchased fabric. 


FF Hosiery Shipments 
Register Sharp Gains 


While the April shipment report of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers showed a slight decline 
in total shipments compared with last 
year those in women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery were up 5 per cent. In April 
1943, rayon construction accounted for 
90 per cent of total shipments of 
women’s full fashioned and almost 65 
per cent of women’s seamless, exclud- 
ing knee length and ribbed goods. For 
the first four months of this year ship- 
ments of all types of hosiery registered 
an increase of 2.2 per cent, or from 
52,666,937 dozen pairs for the first 
four months of 1942 to 53,800,012 doz- 
en pairs for the same period in 1943. 
Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
during the first four months gained 
8.7 per cent and during the same 
months shipments of women’s seam- 
less dropped almost 9 per cent. There 


was a sharp drop in children’s aii 
infants’ goods this year to that dat 


Union Begins Study 
of New Hosiery Pact 


The national executive board of t 
American Federation of Hosiery Wor 
ers began sessions in Philadelph 
June 14 at which it will analyze a: 
review negotiating demands and po 
cies adopted by the annual conventi 
of the union. Policies will be adopt 
for all full-fashioned, commercial fi 
ishing and seamless agreements thi 
the union has with such concerns, D: 
mands will be fully drafted for pr 
sentation to the Fuil-Fashioned Ii 
siery Manufacturers of America, Inc.; 
Keystone Hosiery Manufacturers A 
sociation; Guild Hosiery Conference, 
independent manufacturers in the 
three divisions of the industry an 
other firms having union contracts 
Findings of the board will be submi' 
ted to the union later in the month 
and in July conferences will get under 
way with representatives of the above 
associations and individual manufac 
turers relative to a new contract, the 
present one expiring July 51. 


—_— 


Interwoven Claims 
Price Act Invalid 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., has requested the 
Federal Emergency Court of Appeals 
to hold that the Emergency Price Con 
trol Act and the General Maximum 
Price Regulation are unconstitutiona! 
and void. The court was further re 
quested to find that before issuing the 
regulation the administrator failed to 
advise and consult with representative 
members of the industry manufactur 
ing and distributing men’s branded 
half-hose. It also asked the court to 
find that the maximum wholesale and 
retail prices of the company’s products 
established by the regulation are not 
generally fair and equitable. The 
complaint also lists 25 objections 
against the regulations protested. The 
company is the largest manufacture! 
of branded men’s half-hose in the 
United States, selling exclusively to 
retailers. 


Huffman Head of 
WPB Men’s Hose Unit 


Robert O. Huffman, president, Drex 
el Knitting Mills Co., Inec., Drexel, N. 
C., has been appointed chief of the 
men’s hosiery unit of the hosiery sec 
tion of the knit goods branch of th 
textile, clothing and leather division 
of the War Production Board. Joh: 
Shireman is head of-the branch anc 
Carl S. Kineaid is chief of the hosiery 
section which is divided into three 
units. 
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Army Has Difficulty 
Getting Wool Secks 


Bids on 23,500,000 pairs of light 
wool olive drab socks were due at the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster 
Depot June 14. This was a re-adver- 
tisement of a similar request several 
weeks earlier when there was a 99 
per cent deficiency in the quantity of- 
fered to the Government. In the first 
invitation emphasis was upon getting 
all Type II but the 
June 14 invitation calls for both Type 
I and II. Type 1 has a reinforced 
heel and toe while Type II has a full 
reinforced foot. Although manufac- 
turers can use any of Six 
yarns listed in the specifications in- 
cluding merino, wool yarn knitted 


socks possible 


types of 


with one end of cotton, twisted wool 
and cotton as well as on two types 
of core yarn it was anticipated that 
there might be difficulty in the Gov- 
ernment getting the quantity wanted. 
One of the reasons for this is that 
spinners of the various types of yarns 
are already loaded up with Govern- 
ment business, large quantities of mer- 
ino yarns being used in the manufac- 
ture of flannel shirting and part wool 
underwear. In the first invitation 


knitters also claimed that their pro- 


duction was limited because of the 
Government preference for Type II 
socks. 


Small Hose Mills Ask 
Rayon Stocks Be Freed 


If the larger manufacturers who 
were receiving yarn for war contracts 
as well as large quantities because of 
“position” should release amounts they 
are not utilizing, millions of pounds 
of rayon would be made available for 
full-fashioned hosiery and other tex- 
tile products, the Independent Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association, composed 
largely of smaller mills in the Middle 
Atlantic States informed the War Pro- 
duction Board. The association claimed 
that millions of pounds of rayon yarn 
were being warehoused and more mil- 
lions were being resold by the original 
purchasers while other manufacturers 
received only small quantities. 


Hose Industry May Face 
Further Curtailment 


In a report entitled “Recent Trends 
in the Full-Fashioned Industry,” pre- 
pared by the Federal Department of 
Labor, it was stated that the United 
States must determine basic civilian 
hosiery requirements as a first logical 
step when material and manpower 
shortages reach the acute stage. Point- 
ing out that the hosiery industry in 
Engiand was the first to be concen- 
trated, the report makes it clear that 
military needs in this country will 
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probably continue to increase during 
the present year and that the amount 
of yarn, especially rayon, remaining 
for hosiery will probably decrease. 
During the present year the report 
says, manpower shortages and short- 
ages in specific areas are expected to 
become more acute. Citing conditions 
in Pennsylvania and North Carolina, 
where most of the full-fashioned goods 
are produced, the survey pointed out 
“Pennsylvania is the single most im.- 
portant State in the manufacture of 
full fashioned hosiery. North 
lina is the second most important pro 
ducing State.’ It was pointed out the 
burlington, N. C., is an area of acute 
labor shortage. 


New Duffle Bag 


A new type of duffle bag intended 
for the use of troops going overseas 
has been developed by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps to replace the two barracks 
bags now issued to soldiers as stand- 
ard items of equipment, the War De- 
partment reports. 

The new bag was designed primarily 
to transport the soldier’s clothing and 
equipment as well as articles of per- 
sonal use in a single container along 
with the soldier himself. It has about 
a third larger capacity than the old 
bag and is similar in design to the one 
used by the Marine Corps, with certain 
refinements to improve its suitability 
and serviceability. A feature of its 
construction is a currying strap two 
inches wide of heavy webbing material 
which permits it to be carried hori- 
zontally like a suitcase or slung from 
the shoulder like a golf bag. 

Constructed of single-ply No. 10 
duck, the heaviest available for the 
purpose, the bag is 37 inches high on a 
rectangular base 12 inches square, with 
a snap fastening closure at the top. AIl- 
though padlocks will not be issued, it 
can be locked if necessary. 

The color will be the dark olive drab 
shade, designated as OD No. 7, rece..t- 
ly adopted as standard for summer 
combat clothing and items of personal 
equipment supplied by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 


Caro- 


* 
Facts to Think About 


Every one of us is aware of the tre- 
mendous importance of today’s events. 
But, none of us can fully appreciate 
the gigantic accomplishments and 
events that are taking place. Facts 
like the following will give you some- 
thing to think about. 

Did you know, for example, that for 
every soldier who landed in Africa, 
7,000 pounds of equipment and supplies 
were set down on the beach? In addi- 
tion to this, we must send these forces 
one and one-half tons per month per 
man. Opening this front is expected 
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to prac.ically doubie the demand o 
many of our war plants. 

The capacity of the United Stat 
shipbuilding industry exceeds that « 
all the rest of the world put togethe 

Last year, the United States avi: 
tion industry turned out more Wi 
planes than in all the previous sixtee 


years. 

A survey of industrial absenteeis: 
by the War Manpower Commissio) 
New York Regional Headquarter: 


states that six out of every hundre 
workers stay away from their job ever) 
day, for other than illness 
Absenteeism, it is estimated, will cos’ 
industry 121,000,000 man-days this 
year. That is enough to build 5,000 
bombers. 

A coal can produce 
tons of coul a day. This will make 
six tons of steel, or haul 700 tons of 
war material 216 miles. It will haul 
more than a million pounds of war 
equipment from Detroit to the East 
ern seaboard. It will transport 1000 
soldiers a distance of 80 miles. It wil! 
make enough steel for fifteen large 
bombs, a six-ton tank, or six 16-ine)) 
shells. 

In the year following Pearl Harbor, 
the United States Army increased from 
1,600,000 to 5,000,000 men and is ex 
pected to reach 7,500,000 by next De 
cember. The Navy personnel increased 
from 375,000 to 1,400,000 in the year 
following Pearl Harbor, and will in 
crease to 2,200,000 by next December. 

The United States war bill between 
December 7, 1941, and June 30, 1944, 
will be 196 billion doliars. That’s only 


reasons 


miner twelv: 


about one billion less than all the 
money spent by the United States 
Treasury from 1789 to 1941. We are 


now spending three times as much as 
Germany, four times as much as Eng 
land, and fourteen times as much as 
Japan. We are spending more money 
annually than all the other belligerents 
on both sides put together. 

The War Production Board has 
19,000 employees and the Office of 
Price Administration has 40,000 
ployees, 

In the year following America’s en- 
trance into the war, our production 
has caught up with the vast production 
of machines built by our enemies over 
a period of vears. Onr steel in 
dustry produced 89 million tons of in 
gots. Our aircraft manufacturers pro- 
duced 49,000 planes. The machine tool 
industry produced $1,400,000,000 worth 
of machine tools, or 82 per cent more 
than in 1941, 210 per cent more than 
in 1940, and seven times the amount of 
1939. There were 32,000 tanks 
duced, 17,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
8,200,000 tons of merchant shipping. 
“Management Information”, Eliott 
Service Co., Inc. 
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AN INSPIRATION 


to 


GREATER EFFORT! 


The entire ALFRED HOFMANN 
& CO. organization is deeply grateful for 
the honor of now being numbered among the selected 
group of companies who have won the coveted Army- 
ve . | Navy “E” Award for Excellence in War Production. 

; We are proud to run up the colorful pennant over our 
ul . plant . . . and we shall be proud to keep it flying there, not 
at f merely for having met the requirements for this distinc- 
tion ... but as a daily inspiration to greater and still greater 
il ’ effort towards winning the all-out battle of production. 


oe ALFRED HOFMANN & CO. 


vt WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. ALFRED HOFMANN NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 
Ye Southern Representative: SOUTHERN HOSIERY MACHINE & SERVICE CoO., Valdese, N. C. 
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ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 








Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A...it will reduce mildew hazard. 


; FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
| : : ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 


and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible for sample order tcday. 
) i 1 
arms on reel, automatic yardage contro | a, vate the Lah | 


and improved tension device. Reduced 


doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. : egy ew FINISHES 
ee Write for Bulletin , 7CC SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


/ FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












WM. H. BERTOLET’'S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 






TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J.. CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 








Yarns of All Types Becoming Tighter with Quantities for Civilian 
Goods Diminishing—Cotton Spinners Report Smaller Produc- 


tion as Some Lose Third Shifts Due to Ceilings—Worsted 
Spinners Unable to Handle Civilian Business—Rayon Yarns 


for War Program 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1943 


TIGHTNESS in various textile yarns has become more acute over the 

last month with spinners attributing this to larger demand and at 
the same time with production handicaps such as the manpower problem 
as well as dissatisfaction with ceilings by many producers especially in 


the sales cotton yarn trade. 


While there was last month an order issued 


increasing the ceilings on combed yarns for military use the trade has 
not expressed full approval of this in view of the regulations that sur- 


round it. 


Such producers say that if more effort were made to increase 


production of spinners rather than devoting so much attention to allocat- 
ing the present supply the entire war. program would be the gainer. 
Efforts have been made by Washington in recent weeks to increase the 
poundage of yarn going into Army uniform materials, civilian underwear 
as well as camouflage cloth, but spinners say no effort is being made to 
expand production by removing handicaps to all-out production. Worsted 
spinners have had their wool quotas increased but assert their main 
trouble now is getting enough help. Rayon producers are being told to 
ship more yarn for war work and this may result in some reduction in the 
supply available for the manufacture of civilian hosiery. 


Cotton Yarns 


There is a larger demand for yarns 
of all types than can be met so that 
deliveries are late and the quantities 
that are going forward to manufac- 
turers of civilian goods are becoming 
smaller from week to week. The tight- 
ness in the entire yarn situation has 
been brought about by the exceptionally 
large amounts that are going into mili- 
tary goods of cotton, rayon or worsted 
to which must be added a large demand 
for civilian goods. Although shipments 
of rayon yarns have been holding up 
well, this cannot be said of cotton yarns 
where there are two serious handicaps 
to all-out production, these being the 
manpower problem and in the second 
place there is considerable agitation 
among both carded and combed spin- 
ners for a higher ceiling. Spinners 
throughout the South say that they 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep their help and where employees 
are lost they find it impossible to re- 
place them so that in numerous in- 
stances spinners have been compelled 
to eliminate third shifts which has 
meant a considerable decrease in their 
production. 

WPB recently reported that there 
was a 12 per cent rise in carded yarn 
production during the first three 
months of this year compared with the 
corresponding period in 1942 and on 
the same basis combed yarn output 
was up 5% per cent. Notwithstanding 
this repért spinners and yarn distribu- 
tors assert that the trend in the sec- 
ond quarter was definitely downward 
and they feel sure that when produc- 
tion figures for these three months are 
made available these will show a con- 
trasting trend. While over all figures 
are not procurable at the present cover- 
ing the second quarter individual re- 
ports have been received from a suf- 
ficiently large number of spinners to 
indicate a definite downward trend in 
production due to these two factors. 
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Conferences have been held in the last 
two or three weeks in Washington at 
which spinners report both production 
and yarn prices were discussed. 

On June 3 the War Production Board 
on recommendation of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements took action to 
assure underwear manufacturers of 
supplies of cotton yarns for making 
heavy underwear. Proof of very low 
stocks of very heavy underwear in 
wholesale and retail channels through- 
out the country was presented and 
thereafter the WPB acted to provide 
cotton yarns no finer than 3Os single 
carded as well as other essential ma- 
terials for the period from July 1 to 
september 30, 1943, for specified types 
of underwear. ‘These will be obtained 
through the filing of applications on a 
PD 1-A form which are obtainable 
from local offices of the WPB. This 
step received the approval of under- 
wear manufacturers and cotton yarn 
spinners. On June 1 the WPB took 
another important step affecting cot- 
ton yarns when all preference ratings 
for the textile, clothing and leather 
industries were eliminated with the 
exception of priorities required to fill 
military and specified essential civilian 
needs. It was said that uncontrolled 
and unco-ordinated use and extension 
of priority ratings had resulted in a 
situation under which customers could 
demand of producers that they supply 
materials for end uses which WPB 
had not intended when the ratings 
were originally granted. 

M-238, which is the number of the 
June 1 order, cancels all such ratings 
and once the essential requirements 
have been met, gives producers and dis- 
tributors the opportunity of distribut- 
ing to other purchasers. Late in May 
another step was taken by the Govern- 
ment affecting cotton yarns when the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster De- 
pot issued its rules relative to the ap- 
pointment of agents for obtaining the 
higher combed yarn ceiling prices used 
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in the manufacture of military gar- 


ments and cloth. The manufacturer 
receiving an Army contract of this type 
roaust supply the combed spinner with 
proof that the poundage involved is to 
be used in making military goods only. 
This plan has not received the full ap- 
proval of such spinners. 


Rayon Yarn 


A plan to roll-back ceiling prices for 
ruyon yarn is under consideration by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
This plan was presented to 15 rayon 
producers on May 26 who were invited 
to Washington to discuss acceptance of 
au general reduction of maximum prices 
from those set in MPR 167. OPA 
based its request for lower prices on 
President lRoosevelt’s “hold-the-line’”’ 
order and specifically that part of the 
executive order which refers to re- 
ducing the cost of living wherever pos- 
sible. Following the first conferences 
officials decline to reveal the extent 
of the roll-back. Industry officials 
usked for and were granted additional 
time to submit cost data showing why 
ceiling prices should not be reduced. 
At the conferences OVA was repre- 
sented by Deputy Administrator J. K. 
Galbraith, Dr. Bernard F. Haley, di- 
rector of the textile division, and Fred- 
erick Niederhauser, head of the rayon 
section; practically every rayon pro- 
ducing concern in the United States 
was represented. 

Constantly increasing quantities of 
rayon yarns are going into military 
garments and items so that it is re- 
alized nothing should be done to jeopar- 
dize the continued production of rayon 
yarns at the peak recently reached. 

Rayon filament yarn deliveries by 
producers to domestic customers dur- 
ing May amounted to 41,800,000 pounds 
compared with 41,500,000 pounds in 
April and with 37,600,000 pounds in 
May 1942. 


Worsted Yarn 


Although worsted yarn producers 
have been granted a larger allotment 
of wool, practically double that of the 
early months of this year, such pro- 
ducers say that it is no longer a ques- 
tion of wool with them but rather of 
obtaining sufficient help. Several in 
this vicinity report that they are un- 
able to obtain enough workers for 
more than one shift so that they do 
not believe that they will be able to 
use any more wool than in recent 
months. Due to the large amount of 
worsted yarns going into Army and 
Navy lines there is a very tight situa- 
tion in machine knitting yarns for 
civilian use and at a recent meeting 
of the industry it was agreed that in- 
dications are the situation will become 
more acute in the near future. This 
searcity of yarns was’ emphasized re- 
cently when the Army tried to buy 
27,000,000 pairs of light wool socks and 
was unable to obtain bids on little more 
than a million pairs which manufac- 
turers attributed to the lack of enough 
yarns as well as because of rigid 
specifications. 
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Established MERROW 


1838 aot Ler aes 





PRODUCE 


incorporated 
1894 


HIGH [SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
Federal ‘Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 


ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 


LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


--Distributors-- 
BOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, § 





PARTANBURG, S$. €. 
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Style 27 








LANE BASKET TRUCKS 


Designed for 


Many Other Industrial 








Smooth — Light — Durable 


All Textile, Garment, and 


Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Lethe Thy 
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Scott IP-2 Serigraph, expressly designed for the var- 
ious tensile tests required by rayon and silk mills 


AT BURLINGTON MILLS 


And throughout the rayon yarn industry 


IP-2 SERIGRAPH 


fills every tensile testing 
need from 0 to 2000 gr. 


The Scott Incline-plane Serigraph operates on the 
most accurate known testing principle: the constant 
specimen rate of load. It will test tensile, elongation, 
and hysteresis at any predetermined point of load 
for any number of cycles, producing permanent rec- 
ords in the form of literal-stretch charts. Capacities 
up to 2000 grams are available. A special light car- 
riage permits highly accurate testing of the most 
delicate yarns, including single fibres. Motor-driven 
operation assures consistency of test conditions. 
Notwithstanding the precision and delicacy of its op- 
eration, the IP-2 machine is of rugged construction 
and successfully performs ’round-the-clock produc- 
tion testing in busy mills. 


Request Circular |/P-2 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 





60 
Blackstone Providence, 
St. R. 1. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
154 Forest Ave. Augusta, Ga. 
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For 


) SAFETY & ECONOMY 


Use our pa tented 





DU-GRIP BELT OIL 


| Belts are safely treated when they need it, 
while running, in half the time required 
with a ladder. 


: Costly belt-cleaning and static can be 
| eliminated. Makes the old method ridicu- 
$ lous. 





DU-GRIP has the highest degree of pre- 
serving, pulling and cleaning qualities. 
LONGSHOT is. collapsible, 
and easy to handle. Special 
lengths obtainable. Standard 
—8 feet. 


BEARING OILERS also 
available from 1 to 10 feet 
long. 





Literature on request. 


DU-GRIP MFG. CO. 


3146 Bellevue Road 











Toledo, 6, Ohio 
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LONGSHOY BELT OILER © 




















An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits. 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
i ia) al ake” oe Uk. 


Georgia 
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SAVE METAL 
Specify 


UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 


RING TRAVELERS 











: 2 
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MILL STARCH 














One good way to “The Meavers AS 4 {" 


save metal is by making every 
piece of equipment do the finest 
possible job, last the longest pos- 
sible time. You'll be saving metal, 
money and time by specifying 
Universal Standard Ring Travelers. 
They're durable, uniform, preci- 
sion-made, with Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge to insure smooth, even 
yarn. Packed in sealed metal con- 
tainers which guarantee that U. S. 
Travelers will reach you in factory- 


perfect condition. 


Samples for your exact require- 
ments submitted promptly on re- 
quest. Write direct, or contact 


your nearest representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL 4 SS ¥ STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE. i we GREENVILLE. 
R. I. S.C. 





AMOS DM. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer 
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* Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 











The Keever 
Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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WAR ORDERS 


Doing work for which you 
are not really equipped 
makes a lot of hard work. 
Our experience should. be of 
assistance with your Spin 
ning and Twisting prob- 
lems. 





Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894, Grecnvilie, S. C 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spa.tanourg, S. C. 





SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 236, liasca, Texas 





COLE 


TANK BUILDERS jo 88 YEARS 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH IF it can be 
KETTLES 


CITE fabricated of steel 
KETTLES 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AIR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
Established 


S54 
NEW NAN Wei: 


. 











plate, we have the 
facilities and the 


experience to do 


the job. 
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and Stock 


That's the first benefit secured by replacing 
leaking oil with NON-FLUID OlL—the drip- 


less, waste-less, modern lubricant. 


Next— you get increased production of 
clean stock and prolong life of card clothing. 


You also save money on oil and application 
cost, for NON-FLUID OIL lasts much longer 


—“teeeepaniianil 








than oil. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


So. Agent, Falls L. Thomason. Charlotte. N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 









TRADE MARK 


NO 





REGISTERED 








YOU'VE JUST BEGUN 
TO SCRAP 


‘*Once over lightly’’ doesn’t even begin to turn up the full 
scrap potential of the average industrial plant. Tremendous 
quantities have been either neglected or overlooked. 





It’s amazing what the second and third time around will yield 
when everybody is convinced that you mean business. Out they 
come—hidden tons of ancient parts and fittings, useless dies 
and jigs, everything from cotter pins to drill presses! 


Use It—Sell It—or Scrap It! 


Maybe you can’t use some good machinery—yet it hasn't 
reached the scrap stage. Okay—sell it. Usually somebody else 
is looking for that equipment. You’ll get prices far better 
than those for scrap. And you'll do your Uncle Sam a good 
turn into the bargain. 


How to Sell Your Scrap 


If you have no regular scrap dealer, find one in the classified 
phone book. He’ll buy usable materials, too; or you can find 
a Used Equipment Dealer in the same place. 


Don’t expect your scrap heap to be a gold mine—the dealer 
works under a price ceiling, the same as you do. But you will 
find there’s a million dollar feeling in the knowledge that 
you’re doing your part all the way. It’s 100% better than 
the guilty sensation you get every time you pass some good 
metal you should have scrapped months ago! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL 
SCRAP COMMITTEE 
Room 1261, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


If you have done a successful salvage job at your plant, 
send details and pictures to this magazine. Send for book- 
let-—‘Primer of Industrial Scrap.” 
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B® Take advantage 
of Your Freedom 


AT LEAST 


a ‘ S ‘ ca | I 0% Every P ay Da VY 


MINEROL 


THE OUTSTANDING CONDITIONER 
FOR TEXTILE FIBRES 


, .*. . 9 $ Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10% 
si ‘ Nn ial War Savings Bonds Every Pay Day 


























nals Peat a lll, we ; | 
COMPANY SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR 68 YEARS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE BRETON MINEROL 


AAVA-Y 3 Bs! NEW JERSEY PROCESS FOR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 


ELECTRONIC 


TAKE GOOD CARE of your 
LAWLOR floor EQuPMENT CONTROL 


Every owner of 
Lawlor Scrub- 
bing, Waxing, 
Polishing Ma- 
chines, Mop 
Wringers and 
Tanks, is cau- 
tioned to keep 
them in best run- 
ning order. 

REPAIR PARTS 

AVAILABLE 


Check over all 
your Lawlor Ma- 
chines and equip- sae 
ment and let us 


ny needed re for TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


eee part to — From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this remarkable timing 

them operating - device which is now included in the Automatic Seam Protector on Type 

efficiently. C M RB Shear. It is the latest of a series of improvements brought about 
to keep C M R Shear the most efficient machine for 

removing surface and selvage threads. ———— 









We want to aid ; 
all our custom- ; Ask Us More About It! 


ers in every way a pam Ka 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY (wld & Marble ey | 





we possibly can. 
Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years : MACHINE COMPANY 


121 WN. Aberdeen St , Chicago, Ill. : Sere SASSACNESST TS 
Branch Offices NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . GREENVILLE 
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CHEMICALS FOR a 
TEXTILE APPLICATI 
a 





Sodium hydrosulfite for vat 
Lykopon dyeing and stripping 
Sodium formaldehyde sul- 
Formopo" foxylate for vat printing 
and stripping 


Acrylate resins for perma- 


RHoplex Resims nent finishing 


Urea formaldehyde resis 


RHonite Resins for erush resistant finishes 


- Synthetic gums Jor sizing, 
Ss’ a , 
RHotex Resins thickening and weighting 
. Agents for wetting, scour- 
Tritons ing and softening yarns 
5 . 

and fabrics 

Enzymes for textile desiz- 
ing 


i —=E—E—EE— 


BOHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, SQ! ‘A RE 
PHILA DELPHIA, PA. 


Degomma 








Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will te made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 




























ITH lumber supplies lim- 
ited by war, America is for- 
tunate that so many textile 
mills are floored with tough- 


It’s Lucky 
srained, long-wearing Northern 
HARD MAPLE Hard Maple. Robbins Hard Ma- 















ple flooring can still be had, but 
there isn’t enough at the mo- 
ment to go around. We'll do our 
best, however, to meet your re- 
quirements. Wire or write near- 
est address below. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Representatives 
Southeast—Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches: Charlotte 


(George Roberts, Mgr.), Atlanta (Ray Cook, Mgr.). New York and New 
England—T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 

















BOLSTERS 
RING HOLDERS 












STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


PUCRODUAGDEOOTEDEODODER EA LGErtEET 








WET FINISHING 


| MACHINERY 
1A century of experience build- 


ing standard and special machin- 
ery and rolls is at your service. - | i 
What is your problem? © Cal 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


47 MILL STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Maybe You Should Be Using 


Johnson's 





. 2 


for all textiles: 


Here are the facts! DRAX is an aqueous emulsion of waxes, alu- 
minum salts and emulsifying agents, developed for textile finishers 


by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


size of the emulsion during its manufacture, DRAX possesses 





Due to a special method of regulating the colloidal particle 


important characteristics not found in many water repellents: 
1. Drax provides high water repellency for all textile fabrics 

2. it remains completely stable in solution during storage 

3. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control 

4. Drax may be applied at temperatures varying from room tempera- 
ture to boiling 

5. it may be diluted with any proportion of ordinary tap water 

6. Drax provides evenly distributed, uniform application on entire run 
of cloth 


+ 


7. Drax is economical and easy to apply. Has excellent ‘money value.’ 
Also available is DRAX 18G0PMA, a special formulation to provide 
mildew resistance. DRAX 1860PMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT. Get 
complete information on these special water-repellent formulas. Write 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Do it now. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


‘*ORAK is ° ° 
made by the maker’ S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. : 
of Johnson e 

Wax : Dept C-73, Racine, Wisconsin 


Industrial Wax Division 


a e °s ¢ , 8&8 S22 8&8 =e ee 2 2 86 2 * s 
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CHARLOTTE 


olong 








raft pinning 


APRONS 


PLEASE... the Boss Spinner 
MAKE ...the P. A. Smile 








Charlotte Aprons are manufactured to satisfy the 
Boss Spinner and the man who pays the bills. 
Because they possess qualities of durability and 
performance, the Boss Spinner prefers them— 
because they are priced right, the P. A. smiles 
and OK’s the requisition. 


The special lap, joined together with a special 
apron cement made to our own specifications, 
prevents “pop-outs” and “‘wrap-ups.” These fea- 
tures provide extra spindle production hours and 
limits time lost in replacements. If you have not 
tried Charlotte Aprons, write today for full 


CHARLOTTE 
LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
LL ALLEL LE EA LDL LEIS EL ELIS ELON ETE BERET 














STANDARD 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 


| with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 









| boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 






eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 







































$ 


58 
KNOXALL ** 
ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & COQ. 


02 +s 





DIAMOND 





Oma DpA=-F = 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ALKALI COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSEIT H. W. CURTIS 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Av. 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 


Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 


FOTELEDORRTRRAL ALOE 


MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 





° a ae 


Get Your Copy of This # C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Helpful Booklet Gastonia Roller, Flyer 


It presents complete facts 3 
vo bake MP.) oy $ slot (-¥m Over 


that will enable you to ob- 
tain the full benefits of better 









machine output and lower 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 

cost through the proper use ; 

of Leather Belting. A free General Mill Repairs 

copy is available from any Repair 

Senter: iniidan sien pair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 

turer. Or, write direct to us. Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
“ diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


o¢ 

















. Hand and power operated. Capacities 


5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 300 j=l. 3 


AS RaneNes Grsves. - Makers of the outstanding 
@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer will =: 


” Gaekacidiitdiaeememes - | GUeeeee Deli. STYLE MERCURY 310 
FREE to PLANT MEN. = 


Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY built for high efficiency and superior production. Thirty 
2050 Century Ave., 8.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. = years of manufacturing experience in Technical Felts 


BD : and Industrial Fabrics. 
BLACKMER kot“"4 PLUMPS 


MERCURY TECHNICAL CLOTH AND FELT CORPORATION 
“BUCKET DESIGN’-SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 


1265 Broadway, New York |, N. Y. . Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-4576 
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“HORSE, RIDER, & WAR WERE LOST HERE’S ONE WAY TO GET 


MORE PRODUCTION 





FROM THE MACHINES YOU HAVE 

















\° 

. ~~ Sa 

> has i 

' } - 7 . . rm 

ws EQUIP machines with Tannate Leather 

Belts ... to keep production moving at top 
speed and with minimum interruption for 

, repairs or maintenance! 


For centuries, the story of how a battle a 
TANNATE has high power transmitting ca- 
pacity, assures constant machine speeds 
a horseshoe-nail has emphasized the im- even under varying load conditions. It has 
exceptional pulley grip, strength, and re- 
sistance to stretch and _ slippage. And, 
of big events. Tannate retains its high efficiency through- 


out its long service life, and has plenty of 


stamina for 3-shift daily operation. 
TRADE-MARK REG 


and kingdom were lost for the want of 


portance of /Jitt/e things in the outcome 





Leather is doing vitally essential work. Pro- 
tect what you have, give it good mainte- 
nance. Adjust tensions, keep it clean and 


PRO N apply Rhoads Tannate Belt Preserver. 


are little things that are playing a big 











part in helping the textile industry 


RE NEUE EAD EAD EREDAR ACCEERCUUEEERORASEORREREELLOURTEAREEETOREOUTLTEL TTT @ TUTTE Logg 


meet its tremendous War Production 
schedule. They’re doing it by fitting bet- 
7 ter, gripping better and wearing longer 
—keeping spindle production at the 


maximum. 





CUigas | J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


, NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ ATLANTA @ CLEVELAND 
J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 





tieeceueets 
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A ey on a ae » DALING PRESSES 
CONO OmMy ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANN ARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONGD RAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


> eA a gpa 


ETE NS 


































Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N..C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern hina emarinatiees H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, tenesncseonde Ga. -- Siectene V. Pratt, oy Mills, N. C. 


THTIiL TELLER LLL LLL LLL LLL 




















i A ee 


TELLALLLLLLLLLLLLLELLLLLLLLLELLLLLLLLLLELLLLLLLLLL LLL 


. . HYGROLIT + 
-KINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


Pioneers for Chemical 
Conditioning Machinery 
and Conditioning Liquids for over 33 years 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Kearny, N. J. Greenville, S. C. 


Buenos Aires Mcutreal 
Mexico D.F. Sao Paulo 























FOR POSITIVE FUNGICIDAL 


TREATMENT OF TEXTILES 
USE FERRO COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


| : FERRO ZINC NAPHTHENATE 
OR OTHER FERRO METALLIC SOAPS 











20 years without 


a drink— 









. 
: “First b ht ‘Arquto’ b s :. 
| They meet Corps of Engineers and Quartermaster - Pins beogl cae Salt buy these s 
| Corps specifications. Write for prices and samples. because they're alright.” 
* FERRO DRIER & CHEMICAL CO. | Hnrecc-eemaccnagnesa 
"Subsidiaries of Ferro Enamel Corp.—Cleveland, Ohio : fe) ae aS ; 
»W. B. LAWSON, INC., Sole Sales Agent RGUTO Bennine | 







CLEVELAND, OHIO 





\\ ayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. fe 





PTOCUECCOCUEAEGCCCELGGECECELIMGEttEn, = 


Sonnanevevneees 
+ 
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FOR TEXTILE MIL 





Eliminates All Waste 
Motion; Outlasts Or- 
dinary Brooms 3 to 1 





THis Speed Sweep brush fits right into acceler- 

ated wartime production. It is really two ex- 
ceptional sweeping tools in one. A slight twist of 
the handle makesit a perfect brush. Another twist 
makes it a perfect broom. As a broom it handles 
corners, obstructions, and cramped spaces with 
ease. As a brush it takes care of open floor spaces. 


Both as a brush as well as a broom this Speed 
Sweep is unsurpassed in handling lint and other 
litter. Two center rows of tufts are of heavy 
Bassine fibre to handle rough dirt. Outside rows 
are of finer Union fibre to control dust and fine 
particles. These tufts are closely spaced, compact 
and trimmed flat for “spring oe snap” action. 
They are hand-drawn (not just stapled) into a 
narrow block so that they cannot come out or 
come loose. The block itself is of light weight 
wood, re-enforced by a pressed steel am The 
handle is adjustable to fa height of the sweeper 
and can be reversed instantly. 


Speed Sweep brushes have been proved by so 
many firms and under such varied conditions 
that they are sold with an unconditional guaran- 
tee to meet your requirements. You receive full 


One simple twist of the 
handle makes it a 


perfect brush. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


Speed Siege 








Another twist of the 
handle makes it a 




















credit if you return brushes within 10 days. perfect broom. 
ORDER AS FOLLOWS: 
| CATALOG NO ~neceee 
6 24 96 ] Gross 
No. 419 Speed Swee 
11” Block—5\" Fut $2.00 | $1.75 | $1.45 | $1.20 




















Smallest shipping unit, six brushes. Prices are F. 


producers and 
rating insures prompt delivery. Order Today. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


J21N. 22nd ST. 
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O. B. Milwaukee. 
processors are entitled to AA-2X (P-139) priority rating. 


Textile 
This 





TEXTILE LEATH 


REG.. U. 


‘* The Leather with 


1 AST 2 to 9 time 






OF 


—Proving the 


ECONOMY. 


QUALITY! 


ORIGINAL end GENUINE 


€ ather with the Hair on™ 





Jo" REG US PAT OFF 


TEXTILE 
LEATHERS 


cost slightly more than ordinar / 


leathers—BUT they 


SAVE MON 


EY 


BECAUSE— 


|. They last many times longer. 


2. They cause fewer holdups in 


production. 


3. They produce fewer 


‘seconds’ 


RESULT: 
GREATER 


NET PROFITS 


b| 7-623 Arch St.. 


Manufacture 
for Near 


rs O 


ly Half a 


in materia’'s. 


ERS 





bearing th 
ORIGINAL ceane 


the Hatr On.’ 


. m— 





Philadelphia. Pa. 
f Textile Leath 


Century 





ers 








Piatt | 













CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 

CONES WwooD 


Fe Verrell Machine 0..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











THis aa diss 


LHL 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. L 





Molded Rubber Goods 











Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
; Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
COST esses AY ROLL CO > sending GAD STUDIES Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 
GUST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 





GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 











« x | 





D NDU UILT TO precision 
A X B standards, Dandux 
= ae Products assure 

— onger life and greater 
APPROVED service for your canvas 
“BASKETS” dollar, in war today and— 


in peace tomorrow. Inqui- 


ries are solicited. Write 
for folder—today. 





| CR.DANTELS 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
t' ° Anueles « Bost e RBuffa e C ' ti « Cleve- 





=100 LAUNDRY BASKET 
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Textile production would stop 
tomorrow — if this little piece of 
metal failed. 


But who can check a thousand, 
ora million, or the several million 
travelers that are needed daily, 
to ““keep ’em spinning?” 


Even the most expert buyer of 
travelers must finally depend on 





his source of supply. And that is 
just what buyers of Carter Trav- 
elers are glad to do. They know 
that we know the importance of 
uniform dependability in every 
single traveler. . . That is why 
they buy the A. B.C. Traveler. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


‘A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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All in controllable 
cycles inside the 


‘NEW ATLAS TWIN ARC 


tbl Sr BO Seg B 
. et 
| 


HE new Atlas Twin- 

Arc Weather-Ometer has 
been developed to save 
time where speed in testing 
is essential. 


Where Federal Specifi- 
cations call for a definite 
number of testing hours in 
the Atlas single arc 
Weather-Ometer, this time 
can be cut in half in the 
Atlas Twin-Arc. 


Exclusive Atlas Twin-Arc 
Weather-Ometer features: 


1. Temperature control. 


2. Unlimited range and 
control of Light and 
Water Spray Periods. 

- Adjustable and auto- 
matic timing. 
. Insulated test chamber. 

5. Operates continuously 
24 hours without man- 
ual attention. 

. Carbon cost 28c per 
day. 
. Full automatic — Safe 


O-"i:--/-rs and sole manufacturers 
of a e veratec testing devices for a 
quarter ot 2? century. Fade-Ometer, 
Weather-Uineter, Launder-Ometer are 
used all over the world as accepted 
standard testing machines. 


to operate unattended overnight. 

. Control panel contains Volt and Ammeters—Time Meter— 
Light and Water Cycle switch—Automatic time cut off 
switch—Voltage adjusting switch—Direct reading thermal 
regulator—Reactance Coil (cuts power cost in half). 


The Single Arc Model is a popular machine where high speed 


is not required. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


ATLAS- OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 














TWO THINGS TO 
hed| LOOK FOR IN 
vues! BUYING HEDDLES 


4 Does the designing of the heddle-rod slot 
© accentuate or reduce heddle wear? 


















y 4 Is the shape of the warp eye conducive to 
© smooth operation; or does it tend to 
roughen and break the ends? 


WALKER 


HEDDLES 
° AND HEDDLE FRAMES 
Bearings : ... are constantly growing in favor with mills in 


the South, New England and Middle Atlantic 
: areas because they are correctly designed to re- 
duce wenr and to prctec' 
the ends from harmfu. 
friction. 









@® Bunting Bronze Standardized Bearings are 
just as readily available to American soldiers on 
the production front as are bullets to soldiers on 
the fighting front—and often just as necessary. 

Completely machined and finished, ready for 
assembly in machine tools, electric motors and all 
types of industrial equipment, these stock bearings 
afford quick and economical solution to many 
urgent production and maintenance problems. 
Bunting Bearing Bronze Tubular and Solid Bars 
are machined I.D., O.D. and Ends, saving metal, ——— —e yee . 
labor, tools. Bunting Bearings and Bars are im- =; these two points of better designing in Walker 
mediately available from stock. Ask your whole- - Heddles for weaving rayon, cotton and weel. 
saler. Write for catalog...The Bunting Brass & | 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in :; WALKER NAF (s. CO. 
Principal Cities. | Ruth and Atiantie Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


R. T. Osteen, Southern Manager 
11 Perry Road—Greenville, S. C. 
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The Walker repre. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. Odell Mill Supply Co. 





Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C 
_ Hendrik Van Brederode 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 211 Godwin Ave. 
Dallas, Texas Midland Park, N. J. 





Se inn ale alate od na decmemnaney nes ahd eae cae es a Ce ae Ae c re: ‘ ms ae} 
: BS ded 
ZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS * PRECISION 8 ZE BAR es 
Torte rath Sew SERIE. alle SS : eat ra aloe wih cas sci ia lace Pee: 3 Roses > stebtes Payee Spa 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATL —_ AND 











STOCKED BY ~doerge 
‘THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 












































GOOD EATS 


: 
































































X EVERYONE GOES 
TO CHARLIES 





GUUD EATS 














REST ROOMS 





HAVE ViCToRia! 








Ovcar i F ae — 








Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. : 





wa vaio 


AOTETL 

















~ 
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" _. Traveler runs 


250 more Hours 
before changing... 
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... it’s the 
VICTOR 
Circle-D 









This recent performance report—300 hours for 
the Circle-D against 50 hours for the traveler 
previously used—is one more record to add to 
the many hundreds established in the ten years 
since Circle-D was first introduced by Victor. 
The traveler is tised for twisting cotton yarn, 
on 3” rings, at 6000 R.P.M. 


It is such performance that makes the Victor 

Circle-D the choice of so many mills for dry 

twisting, for spinning combed yarns, and wher- 

ever else its uniyue advantages can be fully 
> utilized. 


Every mill today needs the hundreds of work 
- hours that can be saved by the Circle-D’s re- 
markable endurance and superb running qual- 
ities. Make a thorough test of this scientifically 
designed traveler on your spinning or twisting. 
There is no other traveler like it. 


Ask a Victor representative for complete infor- 
mation on the Circle-D, or any other Victor 
lravelers for better production. Write, wire, 
or call. 


[Important reason why the 
Circle-D stands up so long 
in service is its “free float- 
ing” action, as proved by 
this special photo taken 
with the traveler moving 
at a speed of 8800 R.P.M. 
With contact only on the 
inside of the ring, it runs 
cooler, and more smoothly. 
Result—fewer ends down, 
-better varn quality, — 
continuous, uninterrupted 
production. 








VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 Tel. 247 
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Ordiring Check Straps Today? 





PENN-TAN LEATHER 





Be Sure They’re Made 
of Tough, Long-Lasting 
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VER a period of years the careful 

selection of hides, plus special tan- 

ning and currying processes...developed 

through continuous research .. . have 

added toughness, strength and longer life 

to check straps made from PENN-TAN 
LEATHER. 


Today ... more PENN-TAN is sold than 
any other trade-marked, hairless check 
strap leather! That's convincing evidence 
of real value, as well as acceptance by 


leading mills. 


Specify PENN-TAN LEATHER on your 
next check strap order. If your regular 
supplier is unable to furnish it yet, write 


us for the name of one who can. 






Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 














“THE 


gicacecegeaaecaaagainl 





WITH 


RED-RAY 





RADIANT HEAT GAS BURNER | 


Provides Closer —-Better — 
Faster Singeing — Lower Pro- 
duction Costs. Easily Installed 
on Your Present Equipment. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. - 
New York City — 


455 West 45th Street 


Southern Representative: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hertford Rd. 
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for Atlanta? .... ... .. 


any one where’s the best place to stop, and 
it’s a two-to-one bet you’ll be directed to 


The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The reason? 
Because it is so modernly up-to-date — 
close enough in to be convenient to every- 
thing and far enough out to be comfortably 
quiet. So, you combine pleasure with busi- 
ness when you make the Atlanta Biltmore 
your home while in Atlanta. Rates from $3.00 


at LANT4 





BrLTMoRE 


HOTEL” 


SOUTH UPREME 














* .« give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 


You will enjoy Dinkler 


* The ANSLEY stax 

* The 0. HENRY crcenseore 
+ The SAVANNAH s+vsxe0 
*%*The TUTWILER siewincuan 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


venrconsty The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vevenesns The ST. CHARLES * 
ssi *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed :coms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.wne 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 





living in 














—_ | 
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Charlotte, N. C. : 














operated hotels | 
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if PAYS TO BUY 
EXPERIENCE! 


Dary’s methods of Ring Traveler Crafts- 
manship didn’t spring up “‘overn‘ght” to 
fit today’s pressing needs for Spinning 
& Twisting Production! 


Since 1897 Dary has been constantly 
striving to improve their prod- 
ucts. 


Today they offer 
Ring Travelers, tailored to ac- 


superior 


complish the war job you are 
doing! 


* 


THE 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 












JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Obermaier 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 















Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Butlders of 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fet 


Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


v_ 


STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


x 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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Add sales appeal to your Identification Headquarters since 1902 


product 


| Dry Transfers \ mt 9 

SEND FOR A KAUMAGRAPH |MAN KAT W ALR APH Prestomarks Be 
. LLU Embossed Seals ~~ = 

Comply with textile 


marking laws 





Lithographed packaging 


Wilmington, Delaware 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th |St. Representatives in Principa! /Jextile Centers of the World 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT-—PROTESSIONAL CARDS—OGPPORTUNITIES 





UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 




















columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 

: ~- 08.00 =. inches _ ~~ wx accepted at display rate only. 

€ ee sos 100 = me 4.00 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta. 

10 inches 5.00 200 or more inches__ _-_- 8.75 Ga., count as eight words. 























WANTED 


Complete Cotton Spin- 





WANTED 


Manufacturer’s agent or 


WANTED 





To purchase about 100 
Draper Automatic 
looms. Prefer a loom 
that has been running 
on rayons. State full 
particulars as to width of 
cloth, etc. Address Box 
637, c/o COTTON. 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 











supply house covering 
textile mills in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, or any part there- 
of, to sell old established 
line of high quality bob- 
bins. Please write Box 
634, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





ning and Weaving 
plant. 10,000 spindles 
and up. Send full details. 
Write Box 636, c/o 
COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Overseer of spinning between ages of 35 
and 55, high school education preferred 
Only those with experience in running 
large rooms and capable of commanding 
top salary need apply. Address Box 629, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















WANTED 


Sales Engineer familiar with power 
transmission items as applied to 
the Textile Industry. Address Box 
635, ¢/o COTTON, Grant Bldg.., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Overseer of weavin 
and 55, high schoo 











WANTED 





between ages of 35 
education preferred. 
Only those with experience in running 
large rooms and capable of commanding 
top salary need apply. Address Box 628, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 


Personnel manager for cotton mill of 
about twelve hundred employees, capab!e 
of taking complete charge of the perso 
nel work. Please give age, experienc? 
and salary desired. Address Box 627 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attornew 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 











WANTED 


Place as Superintendent of small y: 
mill, or would consider carding—spinni 
or both. Am now employed as super 
tendent of two mills. Giving satisfacti 
but want smaller or lighter job. Can f 
nish reference. Address Box @G. L. ' 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, ‘ 
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INFRA-RED DRYING 
i. ams presuction 














@ More and More textile manufacturers are in- 
stalling the new CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT Gentle, thorough EXSIZE may 
GENERATOR for drying and curing. They find that 
CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS... _ help cance] that expense i 


@ Dry fabrics qutcker. 

@ Have easily adjusted, automatically con- 
trolled temperatures from 150° to 2200° F. 

@ Greatly improve the quality of the finished : 
product. : 

@ Are more economical than any other drying : 
method ... save labor costs and space. 


Write for our new booklet T-9 


INFRA-RED DIVISION 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND MFGRS. OF RADIANT HEAT BURNER EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Also H. W. Butterwerth & Sens Co.. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Offices in Providence, R. 1., and Charlotte, N. C 











© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, MilwAukee, Wiscoasi 





@ Often the wrong choice of desizing agents 
can harm the very fabrics they are supposed 
to help! EXSIZE, a concentrate of pure malt 
enzymes, may be able to prevent such mishaps. 





| Dp In, 





PIONEERATLANTAG Since EXSIZE contains no acids. harsh chemi- 

. cals or alkalis, it is highly effective in desizing 

vegetable, animal or synthetic fibres, and can- 

les wrt not harm the sheerest of fabrics. Its malt en- 

| > & zymes, in working on the sizing, form maltose, 

GEORGIA A : : which actually saves the fibres from becoming 
(2 § brittle! 





EXSIZE works fast and thoroughly. 








EXSIZE-treated fabric is practically reject- 
proof—clean, soft and ready for bleaching and 
_ dyeing. 
sarages eteeeenieeans . Ask for our free booklet. A trained Pabst 
Lease Harness Duck Reeds 4 field man will be glad to call, af you give the 
a Natal Beads B word. Also, our laboratories are available for 
7 your problems. No obligation. 


Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds 


Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds 





Combs of all description 
































Flat Steel Heddles Frames 


Heddle piper : : PABST SALES COMPANY 
New Type at Lock Hooks 4 | : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 











Pioneer Atlanta Company, In 


1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgio q Se 
| Raymond 2136-7 P.O. Box 2163 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WI 
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BURKSCHI 
BURKART-Scuirp C 
Manufacturing Chemists for 


HEMICAL Co. 


the Textile Indust 


CHATTANOOGA, 
TERGENTS e SOFTENERS e REPELLENTS ¢ FINISHES 














Abbott M 
Aberfoyle M 
Abingto 

‘ork 


Aldrich 
Allis Co. 
Allis Ch 
Aluminu 
Amalg; 
Amerj 
Ame 
Ine 


Ame 
Corp. 
A merican 


America n 

American 

American 

American 

America n 

American 
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Aqua-S 
Aralac, . 
Arguto Oilless 
Arid 


Ark 


Atlanta Paper 

Atlas Electric 
Atwoo 
Avond 


Barbe 
Barne 
Best & Co., 
Beveridge & C 
Blackmer 
Blickman, 
Bond Co., 
Borne. 
Brinton 


Cc 


Cameron 

Carbomat 

Carter, 

Celotex 

Centrif-Air 
The 


Chapma 
Charlott 
Ciba C 
Classifj 
Clayton 
Cleveland Tr 
Cling-S 
Clinton 
Cocker 
Cole Mf 0., 
Colgate-Palmolive. 
Commercia] Facto 
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Daniels. Inc., C. : 
Darnel]] Corp., Ltd. 
ary 
Dayto 
iamond Alkali 
Odenhoff Co., 
ommerich & 
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Draper Corporation Rie Wit oso 
Dronsfield Bros., Me eees.. 1" 
Du-Grip Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Ine, (Dyestuff Division ) ee 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., E. iia Electrochemica}. 
eR er oer 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., E. Finishes Division 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Gardino] kc: . 
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Fafnir Bearing eS) ae 46 
Fairbanks Company ae ‘ 
Fairbanks-Morse i, es § 
Ferro Drier & Chemica] Co... .17 
Fiber yp. Sereyeeendd 1 
Fidelity Machine Rae 159 
Finne]] System, _. eee 1; 
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LOOM STRAPPING 





ANY WIDTH 
ANY LENGTH 
ANY PUNCHING 


When we introduced TEXTORIC, the 
Synthetic loom strapping, we suggested 
trial orders and test runs. We still offer 
TEXTORIC on this basis, but we now 
have plenty of experience records~— proof 
under actual production conditions... 

TEXTORIC is an important development 
in loom strapping — uses no critical mate- 


A synthetic of scientifically con- 


trolled uniformity with great strength. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 








THE, STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service ... Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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YOU CAN MAKE A SIMILA 
PROFITABLE $4 
DISCOVERY! 


ae 





to net you these 14 Advantages! 


1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 
cause these carriers have perfect 
balance and thus reduce vibration. 
They're “built around the hole”, and 
therefore are always concentric with 


the spindle. 


2. No Distortion of Carriers 
from steaming or similar causes. 
They’‘re impregnated for water 
repellency. 


3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 
surface does not catch yarn. 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 


5. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
struction, —layer on layer of tough 
paper glued together. 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 
resiliency. 

































Give A.P.T. Yarn Carriers a try and you'll learn immediately that these 


Carriers are built to do a better Spinning, Twisting or Weaving job... built 


7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers will 
usually straighten out on the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases 
due to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin wall 
and small diameter (if desired). 


13. Yarn Protection due to ab- 
scence of splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to 
operation economies, long life, etc. 


* 








AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ... WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., .td., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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This Absenteeism poster is a nugget from 


3 | the Reliance suggestion box. RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
> IVANHOE ROAD ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS, SPECIAL POWER EQUIPMENT 
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J LONGER—LARGER RUNS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 L E S S D U ST I N G Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 
chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 
means better working conditions for your men — 
less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 


Write today for details on Vatrolite. 


Ul AL CO 


ROYCE CHEM 


CAR LEO NA | 





3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 ECONO MY Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


NEW Jt @eaee 





MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHOR i NCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROL! 
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*%Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrated 











